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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD. 
BY MARION HARLAND, 


PART III. 

Mr. STUYVESANT, on his way to the library, 
letters and newspapers in hand, was arrested 
just within the breakfast-room door, by some 
words spoken at the table he had left, and lin- 
gered to listen. 

“Tt is absurd in you to run on so, Guy,” 
Maude had said, scornfully. ‘And about a 
girl of that class! Mother, haven’t I heard 
you say that a sister of this Mrs. Wells was 
once a servant in your employ?’”’ 

It was this sentence that caught the atten- 
tion of the head of the household. 

“A sister, or cousin, or something of that 
kind, was your nurse, my dear, and Guy’s 
also,” rejoined Mrs. Stuyvesant, carelessly. 
“A very faithful creature, too, if I remember 
aright. I have some recollection, too, of her 
boasting to me once how well her friends, the 
Wellses, were getting on. It is really amusing 
to see how far they have risen above their origi- 
nal level.” 

Maude, seeing with the corner of her eye that 
her father was still within hearing, and wish- 
ing to shield her brother from harsh rebuke, 
while she yet made known his folly toone who 
had authority to declare it must be ended, re- 
sumed in a temporizing tone. 

“Of course, we understand, Guy, that you are 
jesting, but don’t, please, affect to rave about 
‘Estelle la delle,’ as you call her, to others as 
you have to us. There are always people fool- 
ish enough to take a young man at his word 
when he indulges in such pleasantry. And I 
wouldn’t, for untold riches, have your name 
joined, even in the mouth of such, with that 
of Peter Wells’ daughter.’’ 

‘You know Peter Wells’ daughter, then?” 

Mr. Stuyvesant came back to the table, and 
addressed his son abruptly. Mother and sister 
looked apprehensively at Guy, in nervous ex- 
pectation of a scene, while the teasing smile of 





the latter changed to a defiant stare, while he 
tugged nervously at his waxed moustache. 

**T do, sir,’’ he rejoined. 

** A mere ball-room acquaintance, my dear,”’ 
Mrs. Stuyvesant interposed. ‘Society is so 
horribly mixed in these days, a young gentle- 
man can hardly consult his own inclination in 
the selection of associates.” 

*‘ Tt is desirable in certain circumstances that 
he should be guided by other considerations,’’ 
Mr, Stuyvesant observed, thoughtfully, with 
no sign of displeasure. 

He was a tall, dignified man, with a grave 
face and high forehead, who never said a fool- 
ish thing, and weighed his periods deliberately 
while uttering them. 

“*T regard this as a very fortunate discovery, 
a happy coincidence,’’ he continued. ‘I have 
’ been thinking seriously, for a day or two, of the 
practicability of making interest in the ap- 
proaching election with a certain set in which 
this man Wells is influential. I was told only | 
yesterday that it would be a fine stroke of 
policy in our party if we could win him over 
to our views.” 

“The ideal’ exclaimed Maude. ‘ Why, 
papa, he’s as vulgar as vulgarcan be. Heand 
his wife sprang from the very dregs of the 
people !’’ 

**Let that pass for the time.” Mr. Stuyve- 
sant waved his hand oratorically. ‘‘The man 
has a sort of power, is, it would seem, an oft- 
quoted authority, with others of the like stamp, 
and we would like to turn it to account in our 
cause. A vulgarian’s vote counts at the polls 
as surely as doesa gentleman’s. It is possible, 
Guy, that you can do us good service in this 
matter. Is the girl presentable?” 

“ Decidedly !’’ said Guy. 

**So-so |’? amended Maude. 

‘Are you sufficiently well acquainted with 
her to invite her to accompany you to the one 
—say, to-morrow evening ?”’ 

“There would be no impropriety in my doing 
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*tIt isn’t likely they would be punctilious in 
such a case,’’ Maude added, sulkily. 

“Call upon her, then, to-day,@nd offer your 
escort,” the father enjoined in a business-like 
way. ‘“‘ Nothing tells with these people better 
than a pretence of social equality, And follow 
up this civility by others of a similarstamp. I 
take it,”’ smiling grimly, “that you understand 
how the thing is If the mother is 
worth winning, or if she is likely to influence 
her husband, be polite to her also. Wells has’ 
in his employ a large number of mechanics, 
and has, in the business world, a high reputa-) 
tion for sense and integrity. He is also very 
liberal in the use of his means in whatever 
cause he espouses. He is an alderman now, 
and I have even heard’’—another gleam of 
amusement—“ that he could go to the legisla- 
ture if he would stand. But he peremptorily 
tefuses the nomination.” 

“He certainly shows sense in that,” said 
Guy. “Although I know legislators whose 
butchery of the king’s English is as vile as his. 
The wife is quite a different creature. Shea 
pears well, and might pass as a lady with those 
who did not know her antecedents. The gir 
is pretty and taking, as any man of taste about 
town will tell you, Maude won’t allow it, be- 
cause she isn’t in ‘our set,’ but nine people ou 
of ten couldn’t tell the plated from the rea 
article. The task you impose upon me will, i 
fact, be anything but burdensome.”’ 

He looked intensely diverted ; Maude super- 
cilious. Mrs. Stuyvesant observed, quietly :— 

“Guy would do anything in reason, as would 
we all, my dear, to further your interests. 
seems odd that your election should depend, in 
the least degree, upon the class of which we 
have been speaking, but Iam learning not to 
be surprised at the levelling tendencies of the | 
weeter Wells, returning to his home that night 
from a called meeting of the Board of Trade, 
of which he was a prominent member, smiled 
pleasedly to himself in passing the parlor 
door. Estelle was singing “like a robin in 
an apple tree,’’ thought her father, and as he 
reached the library, where he usually sat after 
dinner, not to be in the way of “‘ company,”’ he 
heard a’ manly voice begin a tenor solo. Mrs. 
Wells was in the library, ostensibly engaged 
with a bdok, but the slight shadow upon her 
forehead did not escape her husband’s eyes. 

“Not feeling well to-night, Ellie?’ he in- 
quired. 

He never called her pet names now-a-days. 
She had left them behind her with so many 
other things, it confused him sometimes to 
think of them. 

“Tam very well, thank you.” 

Her manner did not invite confidence, yet 
Petet had a vague impression that she was 
there to speak to him, and for no other pur- 
pose. He certainly had no suspicion thai his 





next observation was leading straight to the 
point she wished discussed. 

“‘Charley’s in the parlor, I s’pose. I heerd 
him as I come by the door. I always know his 
voice. It's a wonderful fine one, to my ear.”’ 

“IT wish it were not heard here so often,”’ 
said Mrs. Wells, in extreme. dissatisfaction. 
‘‘T am far from easy about his intimate footing 
in our family. You recollect I opposed his in- 
troduction at the first, but you and Arthur 
were stubborn. I only hope the mischief caused 
by this ill-advised step may not be incurable.”’ 

Peter’s eyes widened, and his jaw dropped 
slightly. He was far from being a fool, yet, 
the wife said to herself in her petulance that 
he often contrived to look like one. 

“Eh! What is the matter?” he queried, 
bewildered. ‘‘fle’s one of the steadiest and 
likeliest beys about town. Arthur will ¢ell 


you that Charley Burt was one of the main | 
things that kept him from going astray. You ; 


needn’t be afeerd of Aim ever.’’ 

“T am not thinking of Arthur,” returned 
Mrs. Wells, yet more tartly, “although I never 
perceived the necessity of his being guided by 
any one. Still less do I recognize any obliga- 
tion on our part to the young man you men- 
tion. He may be a very estimable person in 
his way. Ihave nodoubt heis. But I foresee 
that nothing but evil can result from his fre- 
quent visits here, especially now that Arthur's 
absence in Europe makes it more evident that 
they are intended for Estelle.” 

“They don’t get along peaceably together, 
then ?’’ queried Peter, stupidly, a little crest- 

llen, too, it seemed. 

Mrs. Wells fairly lost her patience. ‘I de- 

lare, Peter Wells, you have less discernment 
than any other man I ever saw! Peaceably! 
When any one with half an eye can see that 
he worships her! I wouldn’t believe it fora 
while. He is sensible enough in most respects, 
and I thought he must perceive for himself 
how preposterous the thought of such a union 
was. Since he has not the acuteness ordelicacy 
of perception for which I gave him credit, Es- 
teliec’s friends must interfere. It is disagreea- 
ble, but it is duty.” 

Peter was chafing his palms uneasiiy, the 
crest-fallen look deepening into distress. 

“She don’t feel to like him, then?” he said, 
piteously. ‘Poor boy! poor boy! And I was 
thinking, jest to-night, how fast he was rising 
in our business, and how nice it would be all 
‘round to keep the hull concern in the family, 
now that your brothers and me is in partner- 
ship. I was a-hoping Charley might step into 
my shoes, some day. You women see further 
into these things nor men, but I did have a 
notion that the gir] liked him better’n she did 
any of the other fellows.” 

“*T hope her affections are too well-regulated 
for that,” replied Mrs. Wells, with severity. | 
“T alluded to the subject in a conversation | 
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held with her some months since. She cont 
prehends, as well as I do, he 
upon her advantageous ment in_ the 
world ; that a step downward, now, would be 
a fatal mistake, one to be lamented forw iife- 
time: Estelle Wells, the only aaughter-of a 
millionaire, with her beauty, breeding, and 
education, may surely look for a higher matri- 
monial prize than a grocer’s son, who has to 
make his way in life with his own hands and 
head.”’ 

“He’s got a head as can do it,’’ interrupted 
Peter, with sudden boldness. ‘‘ Ther’ ain’t 
sech another in the State. He’d make money 
fast enough without my help. But that he’ll 
have if he marries my daughter. He’s a safe 
chance, Ellie. I can’t tell you what a comfort 
it’s been to me to see this thing working 
around all right, as I thought. The fast young 
men of this day are an awful risky set ; you 
hain't no idea how risky and unsettled. It’s 
worse nor murdering a good girl to give her 
away to one of ’em. I could name a dozen 
whose fathers are rich enough to give ’em 
everything they want, who are going to ruin 
hard as they can drive. The upper tenners, 
they call themselves. Chafléy, now, comes of 
an honest stock, and he’s true as steel to the 
backbone. He couldn’t do a mean thing, and 
his heart’s in the right place. We couldn’t 
ask a better husband for our girl—and, as you 
say, she’s all the daughter we’ve got, and been 
raised so delicate in every way. I think I’d 
kill the man as misused her.” 

“You are talking wildly now, Peter. Gen- 
tlemen do not maltreat their wives. My fear 
with regard to Estelle has always been that she 
would be persuaded into an imprudent engage- 
ment ; that she might suffer her heart and ima- 
gination to guide her rather than her reason. 
The hope that has been dearest to me for years 
is that she will marry well in every sense of the 
word. I would not be a faithful mother if I sat 
by passively until she was entangled in a ro- 
mantic promise to this young Burt, or some 
other man equally ineligible. I do not pro- 
phesy aloud often, but you may believe that I 
know what I am saying when I predict that she 


may be Mrs. Guy Stuyvesant, Jr., within the 


year, if she will.’’ 

It was not her habit to speak boastfully, or 
to confide her aristocratic aspirations to her 
unsympathizing ht®band, but the rapture of 
this thought made her cast aside the garment 
of discretion she usually wore with regal grace. 
There was a ring in her voice, a glow in her 
eyes, that astonished her auditor. 

“My goodness !’’ he said, staring at her. “I 
didn’t know she was acquainted with any of 
that crew.” 

‘* He has paid her marked attention at several 
parties to which they have been lately, and he 
bas called twice within a month—this morning 


| 





to invite her to go’with him to the opera to- 
morrow night.’ 

** It ds time we was interfering, if that’s the 
way the wind blows,” said Peter, seriously. 
**That would be a bad mess.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 
mystified in her turn. 

“That Guy Stuyvesant business,’ explained 
Peter. ‘‘ There isn’t a more dissipated fellow 
about town. I don't listen to half the stories 
people tell on him, but I know enough to con- 
vince me that he isn’t fit for a young lady to 
speak to. And you say he wants to keep com- 
pany with our Estelle? Not if I knowit. I 
don’t like the blood, to begin with.” 

Irate though she was, Mrs. Wells could not 
but smile at thisclimax. The Stuyv blood 
under censure of Peter mma urdity 
beyond comparison _or ré 

“There is no better family in the land, my 
love,’’ she observed, mildly. ‘“Estelle—any 
girl—may esteem herself honored by admission 
to their circle. And I need not remind you, 


Mrs. Wells was 


| who are generally so charitable and sensible 


on such subjects, that rumors affecting charac- 
ter are to be received with great caution.” 

“T thought you despised ‘em, root and 
branch,” blurted out Peter of the thick skull 
and tenacious memory. “I’m sure I’ve heard 
you say so, time and again.” 

“Have you?’ indifferently. “We are all 
subject to become the prey of unreasonable 
prejudices. I have had occasion to change my 
mind very often in the course of my life. Cir- 
cumstances alter cases. But we have wandered 
from our subject. What I meant to caution 
you about was this. Since Estelle does not 
mean to marry this young Burt, it is wrong 
and cruel to encourage his visits. I must tell 
her as much to-night, and in decided terms. 
She is doing him an injury and herself no good 
by this flirtation. And when he discontinues 
his calls here, do not question him as to the 
reason of the change in his habits. Let it pass, 
and content yourself with being as kind to him 
in other ways as your generous friendship 
prompts. I would not stand in the way of his 
advancement.” 

**So she has been trifling with him all this 
time,” murmured Peter, squeezing his broad 
palms together tightly, and applying to them 
the additional pressure of his powerful knees, 
holding his hands, as in a vice, between them, 
while he looked hard at the opposite wall. “I 
hadn't thought it of her.’’ 

“Girls will be girls, papa.” Mrs. Wells 
pitied his discomfiture, the more sincerely for 
having gained her point. ‘‘ And customs change 
with time. Things were very different when 
we were young.”’ 

“You never said a truer word,” Peter pro- 
nounced, emphatically. Then he “guessed it 
was bed-time,’’ and went off to his room. 
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Mrs. Wells did not keep up the pretence of 
reading when she was leftalone. She listened, 
with a glooming face, to the sounds of music 
and laughter from the parlor, until at a quar- 
ter-past ten she heard Charley Burt’s step in 
the outer hall. He never stayed late. He 
knew that Mr. Wells believed in early hours, 
and had an old-fashioned fancy that the master | 
of a house should have the ruling voice in such 
matters. Mrs. Wells sneered as she thought 
how the young man sought in this, as in other | 
particulars, to please his old friend. 

‘‘He has maneuvred well, but his day is 
nearly over,’’ she said. ‘‘ Even if I liked him, | 
which I do not, this should be so.’’ 

Estelle had followed the visitor from the par- 
lor. The library-door was ajar, and Mrs. Wells 
saw them stand together for a moment under 
the hall-lamp. A fine-looking couple, she 
owned unwillingly. Charley’s frank, intelli- 
gent face beamed with happiness, and what 
the spy’s alarmed senses imagined was the 
pride of prospective possession in gazing down 
at the graceful girl, who detained him with an 
‘Oh, let me tell you!” the preface to a merry 
anecdote. Nor was there less cause for appre- 
hension in Estelle’s heightened color and the 
sinking of her eyes under his steadfast look 
when the ‘‘good-night’’ was at length spoken. 

**You won’t forgei?’’ were Estelle’s fare- 
well words, spoken lightly, to cover her trifling 
embarrassment. 

‘You may depend upon me,” and he was 
gone. 

The mother knew that this was true in a 
much wider sense than he meant to imply ; 
that her husband had but done justice to his 
favorite when he averred that he was “true as 
steel,’ one into whose hands the tenderest pa- 
rent need not fear to commit his best-loved 
child. Yet, before Estelle slept, she had her 
instructions in full respecting the course to be 
pursued with her two suitors. Mrs. Wells was 
not a virago, or heartless, and she dealt as 
gently with the girl as conscience would allow, 
taking it for granted throughout that the ‘“ well- 

tedaffections’’ she had trained had never 
been attracted by her brother’s schoolfellow, 
her father’s protégé. 

“Charles is an excellent young man,’’ was 
admitted, with a show of gracious candor. 
‘*His genius for mechanics is unquestionable, 
and: there are few draughtsmer who can excel 
him. When we eonsider his early opportu- 
nities, we cannot withhold from him credit for 
perseverance and industry. But his nee 
dents are not only obje 
aes as his connection with our better sata 

is coneerned... He must be content to marry in 

his own.spbhere. He has not a relative whom 
you or I not blush to introduce to our 


friends. This seems a cold-blooded way of 
examining a suitor’s claims to special regard ; 
but, when the first flush of romance is over, 








these circumstanees, so little considered in 
projecting the match, exercise a powerful in- 


| fluence upon wedded happiness. I have great 


hopes of you, my darling. What have I to live 
for but the well-being of my children ?’’ 

All this time Estelle had remained mute. 
She sat upon a cushion at her mother’s feet, 
her head resting upon the lady’s Jap in such a 
| position that the latter could only get a view of 


| her face by bending forward. But, as her 


| jewelled hand caressed her daughter’s cheek, 
she felt that it was wet with tears, and her 


| heart sank. Not with compassion ; still less 


with relenting. Her task was likely to prove 
| more difficult and disagreeable than she had 


| hoped it would be, and the thought hardened 
| her yet more against the presumptuous under- 
| ling who had wrought the obstacle. 


“Your fate is in your hands, Estelle. I 
have confidence in your sense and right feel- 
ing. You will not throw away the work of 
many years, turn your back upon the prize 
when it is within your grasp. A little firmness, 
now—it may be the sacrifice of a girlish whim 
—and your end is gained. I will speak very 
honestly to you, my child. Concealmént be- 
tween you and myself was abandoned years 
ago, has been a thing unknown since the day 
you came home with a spirit stang to frenzy 
by your schoolfellow’s taunts of your obscure 
parentage. I can never" neers upon ‘sure 
ground in society” ~ ian 

She crimsoned with shame in saying it, under 
the sharp smart of wounded self-respect Es- 
telle understood so well. 

““T may rebel against the decree that assigns 
me a second-class place, where I feel that I de- 
serve the first, but this does not change the 
order of ranks. There will always be people 
ready and forward to dispute my right to move 
in line with them, many of whom are, in truth, 
inferior to me in all except birth and marriage. 
L used te think that education and_ native 
refinement were the ‘Open Sesame’ to the 
upper walks of American life, I have found 
out my mistake. But with you the strife 
is, or should be, almost over. I want you 
to think seriously of the importance of this, 
the crisis of your life, for such I feel itis. I 
shall not lecture, much less command. My 
child will not disappoint me. What shall you 
wear to-morrow night? Are you going witha 
party?’ 

**I don’t know.” 

The tone was listless, and Estelle did not 
move. 

‘‘ Mr. Stuyvesant, the father, has a handsome 
box at the opera. I shall never forget how I 
looked up at it and ‘the party within it, as I 
would at a throne and the royal family, the 
first time I ever went to the opera house during 
my honeymoon.”’ 

Mrs. Wells langhed pleasantly at the remi- 
niscence, but Estelle made noresponse. Then 
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came a silence, broken by the mother’s saying 
in an altered tone, grave to solemnity : — 










y boug’ t—this pub 
— as the Stuyvesant's.pe@ke 


eFa, fraught with deep iene and ude, 
Tat ihe tet you an incident of my early mar- 


riage life which has colored all subsequent 
years for me.” 

With the color brightening in her cheek, she 
related the story of her last visit to Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant’s nursery, on the evening of her hus- 
band’s promotion to the post of foreman in the 
Mansard machine-works, and the gratuitous 
insult she had received from the mistress of the 
mansion. 

“I can recall her look and tone, and my 
eruel mortification, as if ali had happened yes- 
terday,’’ she concluded. ‘It maybe a morbid 
fancy that has since that night set the entrée of 
that house, the hospitality of its owners, before 
me as the summit of social ambition. But it 
means much to any one. Do you wonder at 
my secret delight in seeing my daughte: the 
chosen intimate of that woman’s children ?”’ 

Estelle’s eyes were dry and bright. She sat 
upright, her face lifted to her mother’s, with a 
light upon it any parent, whose heart and con- 
science were not debauched by world-worship, 
might shudder to see. 

** That family seems to have been set for our 
humiliation, first and last,” she said, with a 
hard, little laugh. ‘“ You say truly that such 
pin-pricks are seldom forgotten. Iowe Maude 
a lesson in politeness—more than one, indeed. 
And we of the lower orders practise, among 
other antiquated virtues, that of paying our 
debts.” 

In this spirit she arrayed herself for the 
opera, as Maude Stuyvesant could not have 
done had the wealth of the East been hers. 
The fair patrician’s best achievement in toilet 
was to make herself look like a well-rigged 
lay-figure in a costumer’s window. Blood had 
not imparted the art of carrying off her dress 
as if it were a part of herself. In this spirit 
Ellen Wells’ daughter met her aristocratic ad- 
mirer, and was introduced by him to the stately 
lady who, with her younger son, sat in the 
curtained aleove, which had belonged for years 
to the Stuyvesants. In a spirit even less tole- 
rant of patronage she hated herself for the 
slight heat that touched her forehead, the dash 
of awe which quickened her pulses in approach- 
ing the grande dame of her mother’s girlhood ; 
the secret sense of inferiority dampening the 
pleasure she or any other properly-instructed 
damsel of that day should have felt at finding 
herself seated en famille in a post of such 
honor. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant intended to be very polite 
to the daughter of the mechanic who could eon- 
trol the votes of perhaps two hundred other 
‘‘vulgarians.’’ But the habits of years are not 
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to be dropped at one effort, although the prize 
at stake be a husband’s seatin Congress. She 
bowed and met with her gloved fingers those 
of the elegant young woman presented by her 
son, in the course of the evening more than 
once addressed her as “‘my dear,” and all the 
while contrived to impress Estelle’s mind with 
tne idea that the stooping was not accomplished 
without great exertion, never let her forget for 
one instant how she had called her mother a 
‘‘person”’ twenty-one years before, and ordered 
her to assist in the labors of her nursery-maid. 
Guy had more of the true spirit of hospitality, 
or his reasons for ignoring caste-laws were 
more weighty, and his prejudices more pliable. 
His attentions to his fair companion were so 
assiduous as to move his mother, now and 
then, to a faint smile of real amusement at 
what she interpreted as exaggerated obedience 
to his father’s behest ; while the nineteen-year- 
old Edgar—a studious collegian and, his father 
hoped, embryo statesman—surveyed them with 
polite surprise. It was not every day, he 
thought, that Guy took such pains to make 
himself fascinating. The elder brother was a 
slender-waisted, blasé man of six-and-twenty, 
who would have been handsome had his com- 
plexion been fresher, his eyes less heavy, and 


his expression less weary. mind he was 
narrow, but—university-training.and habitua 
j lects_ hel 






lities, in everythi his...con : 
a affectéd “he ail eieniror s style. Blended 
with hits’ other recdiiimendations to popular 
(feminine) favor was an all-pervading flavor 
of wickedness. ‘‘ Very gay,’’ said the prudes in 
his mother’s ‘‘circle ;’’ Delightfully naughty,”’ 
smiled fast girls. The youths with whom he 
smoked, drove, betted, and drank dubbed him 
knowing.” Many a man has achieved a 
reputation for brilliancy with no more capital. 
Many more will do the same so long as veneer 
and varnish bring as high prices as solid tim- 
ber. Estelle was not imposed upon by this 
specious display. She knew, while she re- 
sponded smilingly to his flippant chit-chat, and 
listened with a show of interest to his criticism 
of music and acting, that she was wiser and 
wittier than he; that she would be énnuyé, or 
tempted to sarcastic ridicule, were he one de- 
gree nearer her own rank. Once she turned 
from him entirely, feigning not to observe that 
he was speaking to her, and looked steadfastly 
at the stage ; her cheeks almost as colorless as 
the camellia in her bouquet, and her eyes dim- 
ming with mist she dared not lift her hand to 
brush away. Guy wondered, lazily, at her 
sudden interest in scene and singers. 
‘Everybody knew that old duet by heart.” 
He was too polite to question her, and she 
was not likely to tell him, then or ever, how 








as 





often and how oe, ago me had sung it with 
Charley Burt. The thought came to her upon 
the remembered music like a breath of cool, 
eountry air, laden with wildflower scent, 
through the hot perfumes of the theatre. 
Charley Burt, as her girlish imagination had 
loved to contemplate him, before she knew 
what an ineligible parté he must ever be, before 
she vexed her young brain with visions of “‘ad- 
vantageous settlements.”” Charley, the Damon 
to her brother’s Pythias, the man whom her 
father delighted to honor, as did she before 
she grew so old and worldly-wise. Charley 
Burt, who never undertook what he was not. 
resolved to perform, and to perform well; who 
abhorred affectation, spoke truth, and dealt 
honorably with men, purely and reverently 
with women ; who, as she was near forgetting 
dut last night, must be put out of her dreams 
and hopes forever, because the blood in his 
veins was red, new, and healthy, and his father 
kept a retail grocery. By no stretch of refined 
phraseology could his business be dignified into 
*‘commercial pursuits.’’ No imposing ware- 
on land, no ship on sea ont lim the 
esale’’ or ‘importer. 
all day behind his counter, with a brief 
linen apron over his out-door suit, and sold tea 
by the pound, molasses by the quart, doing up 
bundles of moist brown sugar with his own 
hands. Estelle had slept little the previous 
night, and shortly after breakfast had ordered 
the horses, and driven out upon ‘‘some errands 
of her own.’’ These led her directly through 
James Street, and she cautioned the coachman 
to go slowly along the thoroughfare. Thus it 
was that she obtained a good look at the corner- 
etore, with the faded sign, ‘‘ CHARLES Burt,” 
ever the door ; had a glimpse of the proprietor 
in the dusky interior, holding up a handful of 
salt ngs, dripping with brine, to tempt a 
dowdy woman who stood on the other side of 
the barrel. Charley honored his parents in 
the olden way that entitles one to expect the 
blessing of an honorable longevity in his turn, 
if the Old Testament is to be believed. Honored 
them too sincerely, loved them too tenderly to 
be ashamed of them, whatever his position. 
While he had a home, be it shanty or palace, 
they would always be frequent and weleome 
guests. It was a pity, for in himself he was a 
nobler gentleman than this languid scion of a 
so-called princely line. 
“If I were a princess, I could afford to risk 


a mésaillance, _As ii. is, his father and mine 
would together fosm-<—snillsione_w sight, 
m é girl, with the bitterness impatienee 


lends to sorrow. ‘We cannot swim if united. 
Perhaps it may be kinder in me to leave him a 
ehanee to rise. It certainly is a friendly act to 
allow him to be happy in his own way, with a 
mate of his own contented sort.’’ 

The eurtain fell, and there was no excuse 
for reverie in the entr’acte. 
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“I wonder sometimes what brings most of 
the people one sees here to an operatic enter- 
tainment. They would be better suited at the 
negro minstrels, or cirtus,’’ Guy said, survey- 
ing the parquette through his glass. ‘‘ Take 
that group over there, for example, the two 
jadies in crimson and azurline, with the very 
mountainous frizettes, and their attendant 
squires. They have done nothing but whisper 
and giggle and stare at their neighbors’ dresses 
since they came in. They are sisters, I judge, 
from their style. Florid, isn’t it? Wet I don’t 
suppose they are knowingly upon exhibition, 
as burlesques of the mode’’—meditatively. 

Estelle’s laugh was well-bred in its modula- 
tions, but not very natural, as she brought her 
lorgnette to bear upon the party designated, 
and recognized Fanny Clark and her sister 
Eloise. Foy a second she marvelled within 
herself if Guy’s ignorance of their identity 
was real, or a ruse for her annoyance, such as 
his sister would not have hesitated to use. A 
glance at his compressed countenance, as he 
swept the house with his glass, and a more 
sensible second thought dispelled the fancy. 
It would have been more singular had he 
known the two girls, so many removes below 
him. He might live in the same city with the 
Clarks fifty years and never hear their names,. 
much Tess theet them face to face, unless. they 
chanced to call at her father’s house at the 
same time with himself. Would the like pale 
of exclusiveness ever protect her from contact 
with obtrusive vulgarity? She abhorred things 
low and common with a sensitive disgust be- 
gotten of repeated shocks. Such noisy preten- 
sion as characterized her consins could not be 
more offensive to him than to her. She sat 
back slightly in the shadow of the curtain, not 
to be recognized by her objectionable kinspeo- 
ple. For this impulse let those despise her 
who have never practised a similar “dodge.” 
There are few of us, I suspect, with whom 
false shame, pride, expediency—it goes by ail 
of these names—has not, at some time, gotten 
the better of natural affection. 

Guy nor his mother made any remark upon 
her change of attitude and tone. That was 
one of the comforts of association with tho- 
rough-breds, Estelle went on to think, during 
the next act, with a changed spirit. The sight 
of the Clarks had produced a reaction. Was 
not her mother right? Was it not better to be 
in the best circle upon sufferance than to be 
the leader of thesecond? Especially as nobody 
beside herself suspected the existence of the 
teasing, tingling consciousness of inferiority 
that hindered her from being quite at ease. 
This would wear off after a while. It was 
pleasant to be seen by so many of her acquaint- 
ances while she sat with the Stuyvesants, their 
invited guest ; to feel that Guy’s show of devo- 
tion as he leaned over her chair to murmur the 
pretty nothings which were his conversational 
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capital, was noted and talked about by dozens 
of her old schoolfeilows and present associates ; 
to see that Sara Stringham, whose escort was a 
gray-haired widower, an army officer on half- 
pay, eyed her with ill-concealed envy and open 
amaze. Itdid not occur to her that the emotion 
of gratified vanity which stole through her—a 
pleasant glow of excitement—was essentially 
mean and vulgar ; that her mother’s aspirations 
and her own were poor and small, unworthy 
rational beings ; that the structure she went on 
to rear upon this evening’s triumph was con- 
temptible in materials and proportions. Guy 
might be commonplace, even in his dissipation, 
of which rumors had reached her in past days. 
He was self-conceited, and had few.views or 
emotions that harmonized with hers. Alto- 
gether, had he been plain Smith, Jones, or 
Jenkins, there were twenty others she would 
have selected in preference as partners even 
for one evening. But—she did not hesitate to 
set this before herself in downright terms—the 
wedding-ring he would place upon his bride’s 
finger would be a talismanic key to unlock the 
door she had longed from her babyhood to en- 
ter. There was a restfulness, so she persuaded 
herself, a refined quiet in the atmosphere about 
her now ; something that fitted in so well with 
her preconceived ideas of perfect ladyhood, in 
Mrs. Stuyvesant’s mellow accents as she spoke 
with her sons or herself; in the very flow of 
her drapery and in her manner of leaning back 
in her easy chair, as of one whom nothing 
could agitate beyond the bounds of graceful 
self-possession ; in Edgar’s grave taciturnity ; 
in Guy’s half-drawl and slow ease of motion, 
which she accepted as presages of the calm, 
satisfied life she was to lead, should her 
mother’s auguries be correct. 

It would be hard to step out of this enchanted 
sphere; to leave the setting she felt became 
her so well, for homelier and baser surround- 
ings; for the arena of strife and uncertainty 
and humiliation her mother had entreated her 
over night to desert. She loathed the thought 
of her grandmother’s childish recapitulation of 
her struggles to “ bring up her children right,”’ 
and her self-gratulations over the result of her 
labors ; her father’s loud voice and laugh, and 
his irreparable grammar ; Mrs. Clark’s intoler- 
able familiarities, her curiosity, and strictures, 
and advice; Fanny’s boisterous good nature, 
her slang and babble about beaux and fashion 
and her neighbors’ concerns. Within her self- 
appreciative bosom Peter Wells’ daughter said 
that she was formed for better things, and 
hoped for the same. Guy’s evident admira- 
tion of herself was the olive-leaf she plucked 
off as a stay to her soul, while her tired feet 
could find no resting-place. Marriage with 
him meant safe abode among the sheltering 
branches. 

Seeing her distraite, Guy was led to watch 
her covertly, but closely, and in -his turn he 





became thoughtful. He had always considered 
herhandsome. To-night, in that peculiar shade 
of blue-gray that resembled nothing else so 
much as a summer twilight sky, a rare tint 
that pleased his asthetic eye; with the soft 
ermine cloak falling from one well-turned 
shoulder, and her golden hair unadorned save 
by a spray of natural hyacinths, the white 
bells relieved by trailing ribbon-grass, with the 
faint shade of pensiveness upon her that was a - 
new phase to him, he found her absolutely 
charming. 

“She would grace the head of any man’s 
table,’’ he decided. ‘‘ Hang it! where did she 
get her style and Parisian taste? There isn’t 
another woman in the house whose get-up is 
so faultless. Lively, too! Makes a fine show 
in conversation, but is never loud. That’s 
queer again! Her father must be worth a mil- 
lion and a half at the lowest computation, and 
it will all go to these two children. There’sa 
nice nest, eider-lined, for some lucky dog. 
Why not for me?”’ 

He surveyed his mother—matronly and 
magnificent—little surmising the mine he was 
preparing beneath her feet, and pulled his 
moustache over a mischievous smile. 

“There would be no end of a row with the 
women, I suppose, and the governor would be 
magisterial and deucedly uncomfortable. The 
connection isn’t the thing, by any means ; but 
a man must be philosophical and accept the 
drawbacks to his lot with a good grace. It 
would be an easy matter to cut the parents— 
when the eleciion is over, thatis. There is no 
hurry. Iam canvassing votes for my respected 
paternal at present. Wouldn’t Maude be gra- 
cious to her sister-in-law, though? There’s 
the glory of the family name to be maintained, 
to be sure, but there are six of us to do it, and 
the coat-of-arms will look the brighter for a 
little gilding.”’ 

Charley Burt and his mother had a long, con- 
fidential chat that evening over the fire in their 
pleasant sitting-room. 

“If she were not a rich man’s daughter, I 
would know my fate at once,” he said. ‘As 
it is, I would not hamper her by a long engage- 
ment if it were in my power todo so. But the 
new prospects my talk with Mr. Wells to-day 
has opened up to me have made life very 
bright. They have brought nearer the possi- 
bility of my being able to ask her to share my 
lot ; made surer the hope that I may one day 
offer her a home worthy of her acceptance ; a 
home bought by my own labor. I could never 
look her father in the face were I to consent to 
owe home and the means of providing for 
those I love to the bounty of any man, even 
one so generous as is Mr. Wells. His manner 
to-day moved me strangely, it was so full of 
delicacy and feeling. He is a model of gentle- 
ness and strength; a very Titan in heart. I/t 
is easy to see why his daughter’s nature should 
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be so sound and sweet as to resist the corrosion 
of a fashionable education, and the more dan- 
gerous teachings of an ambitious, worldly 
mother. ”’ 
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OVER THE BAY. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 
On, humble was my early home! 
And ne’er, in childhood’s hours, 
Did I o’er grassy meadows roam, 
Or gather wildwood flowers. 
Within a city’s dingy walls, 
An attic drear and high, 
Far, far removed from fashion’s haunts, 
Received my earliest sigh. 
And north and south the dusky street 
Stretched, curving, far away, 
And eastward stood a ruined house— 
Beyond it swept the bay. 


Ah, they who, reared ’mid fairer scenes— 
The mountain, meadow, grove— 

Bask in a world of beauty bright, 
Can never know the love 

With which, when the fair morning dawned, 
I looked me far away 

To where the tall ships, motionless, 
Lay anchored in the bay. 

When, o’er earth, and air, and sea, 
Stern Winter held his sway, 

On rosy morns I watched with glee 
The sun rise o’er the bay. 


The years have passed, and o’er my path 
Waves Fortune’s golden wand ; 

And love and friendship now are mine, 
And wealth of sea and land. 

Isit amid the bloom and breath 
Of summer's fairesi flowers ; 

The south wind, with a soft, low voice, 
Sweeps through the fragrant bowers: 

But mid the bloom I close my eyes, 
And my heart turns away 

To where the tall ships, motionless, 
Lie anchored in the bay. 


Oh, childhood’s scenes are ever dear, 
And yet, though far away, 

I see those golden, sunrise beams 
Fall, slanting, o’er the bay. 

And still it always seems to me 
If my worn spirit rise 

When death’s still hour shall set it free 
Beyond the far blue skies— 

(For childish fancies o’er our lives 
Will e’er exert their sway)— 

My soul shail walk those golden bars 
To Heaven from o’er the bay. 


—————_ ~oeo me - 


Do not allow Idleness to deceive you, for 
while you give him to-day he steals to-morrow 
from you.—Crowquall. 

ABUSE OF AMUSEMENT.—The habit of dissi- 
pating every serious thought by a succession of 
agreeable sensations is as fatal to happiness as 
virtue ; for when amusement is uniformly sub- 
stituted for objects of moral and mental in- 
terest, we lose all that elevates our enjoyments 
above the scale of childish pleasures. 
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FROM A DISTANCE. 


Ir is one of those common remarks which 
everyone makes for the hundredth time as 
glibly as if fresh out to-day, ‘“‘ How different 
things look at a distance from what they are 
when close at hand!’ And most people add, 
** How much more beautiful they are in general, 
losing their charm in proportion as we come 
nearer to them and see them clearer.’’ To be 
sure, certain details are lovelier the more nai- 
rowly we examine them; but, for the most 
part, things get a rich and mellowed grace by 
distance, and especially they gain a certain 
sense of mystery which gives room wherein 
the imagination may expatiate at its pleasure ; 
and imagination and distance are the twin en- 
chanters of the world. Take the magic which 
this same distance works on scenery. Saya 
soot-grimed, red brick hovel in the sunshine, 
set against a field of ripening corn for the 
golden background—in front a meadow full of 
ruddiled, shaggy, warm-felled sheep and whiter 
lambs ; distance, color, and the sun make the 
place glorified. It might be the palace of a 
fairy queen come out for a summer’s shepherd- 
ing, and the broken, cobwebbed panes on which 
the long rays glint might be burning, precious 
gems, so gloriously do they shine. Approach 
your enchanted palace, and what do you find? 
A sordid, tumble-down old barn, where the 
eattle sometimes stray for shelter, startling 
the owl that nests in the ivy—where the shyest 
beasts run riot, free of fear because free of 
danger, so deserted, so desolate, so inhuman is 
it all. At a distance it is the salient point of 
the landscape, and artists come from far and 
wide to transfer its gorgeous coloring to their 
canvas, to copy its marvellous flow of line and 
picturesque arrangement of natural accesso- 
ries ; but not even the pre-Raphaelites would 
eare to jot it all down close at hand, because 
close at hand its beauty has vanished, distance 
having been that, emphatically, which had lent 
‘enchantment to the view.” 

And what is true with respect to scenery is 
true with respect to human character and his- 
tory. Distance modifies our judgment, blurs dis- 
tinctive qualities, conceals deficiencies, softens 
down exereseences, and so transforms to us 
the meaning and the manner of the fact that 
we scarcely know whether what we see is hero 
or demon, the brilliant palace of a fairy shep- 
herdess or the ruined hovel tenanted by un- 
clean beasts, that which we ought te admire or 
that which all teaching calls on us to condemn. 
There is that cruz of the historian, that battle 
ground of the partisan, poor Mary Queen of 
Seots—what, I pray you, is the final reading 
after all the controversies that have raged 
about hername? Final reading? no we have 
not come to that by many a hundred volumes 
seemingly, if we may judge of the future by 
the past; but what is the true reading? Ac- 
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cursed witch, murderess, and perjurer, slayer 
of men’s souls as well as bodies, beautiful with 
the false seeming beauty of a fiend, a ravening 
wolf clothed in the whitest and silkiest of lamb- 
skins? Or was she a sweet and persecuted 
lady, whose loveliness was her crime, whose 
power of attracting men’s hearts was her ruin, 
who was found guilty because she was proved 
dangerous, and her dangerousness simply her 
beauty, her innocence, her love? Itis not so 
very long since she lived—well into the historic 
times, and within the full view of evidence 
makers—yet from the distance at which we 
stand, not so infinite though it be, who can 
tell? Some take the one side and some the 
other, and we have found no historic stereo- 
seope as yet which can blend the two halves 
into one harmonious whole, and show us the 
woman as she must have been in the reality of 
her life—sinning and sinned against; guilty, 
yet not so bad as her sentence ; false, yet not 
falser than her time; no better than her con- 
temporaries, yet was she so very much worse? 
Who can decide these knotty points now? We 
are too far off both in point of time and in point 
of moral sympathy, at too great a distance from 
evidence and manners, to give a comprehensive 
and yet detailed—therefore thoroughly true— 
judgment. Our barn may be a dilapidated hut 
close at hand, but it is nevertheless a glorious 
feature in the landscape, in the sunshine, and 
at a distance; and the window panes, which 
sparkle like burning gems, may be cobwebbed, 
and foul, and fractured, still the flash is there 
all the same, and none but the blind can fail 
to see it. 

So we may say of everything and almost 
every person. From a distance and near at 
hand the lines of perspective vary, and no one’s 
character looks, or is, the same thing when 
placed at different angles, seen from different 
stand-points, and under the transforming in- 
fluences of color. This, too, is another reason 
—if, indeed, we wanted another, having already 
so many—why our judgments on each other 
should be charitable, gentle, and ever believing 
in the best. We can see no man near enough 
to judge of his actions entirely according to his 
feeling, and on the ground plan of his motives ; 
for we can never get so really within the heart 
of even our nearest friend as to read through 
and through the complex interlining which 
goes on through the letters of the simplest 
duty. In fact, there is no such thing as a sim- 
ple duty out of childhood and beyond obedi- 
ence. When once the free will of choice between 
conflicting duties comes in, there is an end tc 
simplicity taken in the sense of unity; and 
therefore we can never judge with a full know- 
ledge of causes and motives, how clear so ever 
we may be as tothe resulting facts. But facts 
being only the embodiment of one or at most 
two feelings amongst many, facts themselves 
are only our red brick barn with the suplight 





on it or in the shadow, at a distance or close at 
hand, and so change in their real significance 
according to their relative distances from our- 
selves. 

Society is about the most extraordinary Pro- 
teus fashioned according to distance that we 
ean find. Take, for an example, people who 
go out a good deal, and who entertain as much 
as they are entertained, and give beautiful 
balls and dinners, with a fine name among the 
guests tomake up. What blessed mortals they 
must be! we think, we poor young ladies 
whose parents are not rich, who must stay at 
home while we are dying for only one ball this 
season, only one modest white tarlatane, as 
fresh and simple as a rose with a dewdrop in 
the heart of it. What fortunate people! we 
growl, we bilious matrons, striving to climb up 
the ladder step by step, and counting every 
house that is open to us only by its worth in 
the way of dinners and concentric invitations. 
If we were to mention the happiest people in 
the world, as we know it, we would mention 
the Asked Abouts ; and if we would honestly 
confess to so mean a passion as envy, it would 
be of these same Asked Abouts, whom we 
should like nothing better than to tumble from 
their plage, and fill it with ourselves. So be 
it. But do you know personally those you: so 
envy? If you do, you can appreciate the 
analogy of the barn and the broken panes of 
glass—in the sunlight and atadistance. Among 
the most miserable creatures of your acquaint- 
ance are the brilliant Asked Abouts. He is a 
disappointed man with a loaded liver, who has 
failed in all he seriously set himself to win; 
she is an unhappy wife who married for ambi- 
tion, got less than she desired, and failed to 
secure even friendship where she had once 
dreamed of love. All that these people have, 
which seems so delightful to you, possessing so 
little where they have such affluence (compara- 
tive), is as drossand lees tothem. They want 
more and ever more. They do not care two 
straws for the people to whom they go, and 
only want to be asked to places beyond their 
social standing, and therefore shut against 
them ; they regard it all as weariness, a waste 
of time and energies, a something that mocks 
their wishes and gives them not what they de- 
sire; yet they are in the vortex, and cannot 
get out of it. They seem rich, do they? Their 
dress and equipage are perfect? So they may 
to you, but they are gnawing their hearts out 
with envy, with anxiety how to reach the higher 
stage ; and what would be heaven to you if 
suddenly translated there is to them nothing 
but aclod-paved earth, with the empyrean still 
above, still unattained, and maybe unattain- 
able. They have not enough for their desires, 
just as you have not enongh for your needs; 
and the cornucopia which you think so rich 
they hold to be a miserable little serew of tea 
paper, holding nothing worth taking. You 
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are an old maid—fast becoming one rather—a 
flower withering on its stalk, and you hear of 
the Misses Alllove and their offers. You have 
never had a chance of marrying, save that 
which could scarcely be called a chance, when 
a Mr. Guppy of your acquaintance proposed 
terms that were inadmissible and impossible. 
But all the offers made to the Misses Alllove 
are fiascos. The nice men are poor and cannot 
marry, those who can are old and horrid. The 
eldest Miss Alllove has her secret beloved, but 
she cannot marry him for want of sticks where- 
with to boil the pot au feu ; and her sister, the 
pretty one, loves one who does not Ieve her. 
From a distance it would seem that they have 
only to hold up their little fingers for a shower 
of wedding rings to descend thereon ; but near 
at hand it may be seen not one fits. See what 
a beautiful thing maturity seems to the child 
badgered with lessons and bothered with con- 
trol. “When I am grown up!” Yes, when 
she is grown up, all the roses will have no 
thorns, and there will never be a sunset to keep 
the sunrise modest. What does the child find ? 
Much what the youth finds when he is taken 
for the first time behind the scenes and intro- 
duced to the ballet fairies. And when we are 
old, what was our youth, looked baclson from 
the distance? A great, golden haze, full of 
sweetest dreams and murmured songs, and 
happy days and blessed anticipations. That 
is from a distance. When we were going 
through the golden time we discovered that a 
great deal of it was pinchbeck of the most fla- 
grant kind, and we did not always rejoice in 
the sunlight ; but often found it more scorching 
than vivifying, and less delightful than embar- 
rassing. So that, on the whole, “From a dis- 
tance”’ is not always the truest if it is generally 
the most beautifying stand-point whence to 
view life and nature ; but at the least it ought 
to render us careful how we judge what we 
cannot verify, time for time, and point for 
point ; and whenever there is a doubt, it should 
incline us to the side of charitable surmise and 
benevolent explanation. 


<ote 
>: 





Happrness cannot rest till it has created for 
itself a claim to happiness; therefore it is a 
truth that whoever esteems himself is esteemed 
af others.— Taylor. 


THE mean and servile soul of a hypocrite is 
like a dead carcass, in which there is neither 
heat, fire, nor spark of life remaining.— Reus- 
seau. 


Every other quality is subordinate and in- 
ferior to wisdom, in the same sense as the 
mason who lays the bricks and stones in a 
building is inferior to the architect who drew 
the plan and superintends the work. The 
former executes only what the latter contrives 
and directs.— Anen. 





APRIL FOOL’S DAY AT 
ELMSGLADE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








Dear Rota: Did her remember that the 
Sist of March is my ninetieth birthday? Pro- 
bably I shall not see another one, and F want 
all my family to celebrate this. Will you come 
fora week? I want you all to be here on the 
27th or 28th, and to stay some days into April. 
I believe I can hope to see all excepting Syd- 
ney. Lovingly ever, 
GRANDMOTHER. 


It was just what I wanted, this little holiday, 
for I had been hard at work all winter, and was 
feeling very lonely, very homesick, and dreary, 
when the invitation came like a glimpse of 
sunshine. 

I knew who would be there. Five daughters, 
and their husbands, with, oh! so many chil- 
dren, most of them young ladies and gentle- 
men ; I, the only child of a sixth daughter, who 
had joined my father years ago in the better 
world, and Sylvia. 

I must tell you of Sylvia, the only one pro- 
bably of grandmother’s guests who was not a 
child or a grandchild. She was grandma’s 
companion. Nobody knew much about her 
previous history, excepting that her mother 
had been one of grandma's scholars in the days 
when she kept a little school, before grandpa 
came a-wooing. 

I think there was not one of the grandchil- 
dren who would not gladly have lived at Elms- 
glade, and been grandma’s companion, but she 
would not have it so. 

“Give me your company and your love. 
Come to me when you can, but never feel 
obliged to stay,” she would say. “Sylvia will 
live with me till she marries or I die.”’ 

So it was Sylvia who wrote grandma’s letters, 
who read to her, and performed the thousand 
little acts of service old people constantly re- 
quire. Because she was poor, Sylvia received 
a salary ; because grandma liked pretty things 
about her, Sylvia accepted the wardrobe she 
provided, and was always exquisitely dressed. 
She was very beautiful. Not a merely pretty 
face, that depended upon color and dress for 
much of its effect, but a rarely beautiful face, 
full of animation one moment, yet as lovely in 
repose the next. The pending expression was 
bright and joyous, for Sylvia’s was a happy 
nature ; but at times there would come to her 
great brown eyes a wistful look, sad and ten- 
der, as if some sweet memory of sorrow or un- 
attainable future joy was in her heart. 

We all loved her. Maude, stately brunette, 
our queen of cousins, patronized her ; Susie, 
the youngest of us all, worshipped her ; and all 
the cousins between gave her their love, un- 
mixed with jealousy, for we knew she was 
grandma’s comfort, without depriving us of 
one loving throb of her true heart. 
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I fairly counted the hours in my little board- 
ing-house room until I could pack a valise for 
a week’s sojourn at Elmsglade, and I took an 
early breakfast and early train on the 28th, 
drawing a long, free breath of delight as the 
iron horse snorted its way out of the depot. 

Such a houseful as I found. Maude, Claire, 
and Percy, with Aunt Alice and Uncle Joe; 
Aunt Margery’s twin girls and only son, with 
Uncle Harry promised for the birthday ; Aunt 
Mary, with seven olive branches, and Uncle 
Walter coming with Uncle Harry ; Aunt Sue 
and Uncle Lewis, with their only child, Hester ; 
and Aunt Polly, with ten children, and, grand- 
ma said, Uncle Phil, the biggest baby of the 
lot ; I, all alone, but welcomed heartily. We 
were all there, as grandma said, all excepting 
Sydney. 

It was a sad gap we knew for grandma. 
She had never had but one son, and he died 
cne year after his marriage, killed by a light- 
ning stroke. Three days after his wife kissed 
her baby boy once, and then joined her hus- 
band, leaving the hour old child to grandma. 

He was her idol. She loved us all, but she 
worshipped Sydney, hér child of children, her 
darling of darlings. We were too young when 
he was at home to speculate about the peculi- 
arities that made older people sigh for the boy’s 
future ; but, looking back through the vista of 
years, I can now understand why older people 
trembled for Sydney. 

Fair as a girl, frail as a flower, beautiful as a 
dream, this orphan boy inherited from his 
father an artist’s soul, from his mother a sen- 
sitive, delicate body. He was a genius, living 
an ideal life, indulged in every fancy, and 
causing no other anxiety than that called forth 
by his feeble health. His mother’s large for- 
tune made him independently wealthy when 
he came of age, for grandma would have no 
part of it touched for his support or education 
in boyhood. He was an artist from babyhood. 
I think he was seeking for souls or fairies in 
the flowers when his baby hands pulled them 
into shreds, his great blue eyes looking mourn- 
fully and wistfully at every torn petal. Before 
he could speak, he would sit for hours watching 
clouds, raindrops, birds, any of the beauties 
Nature showered upon Elmsglade. 

I think the greatest struggle of his petted 
life was his choice of a profession. Should he 
devote himself to music, he must give up his 
hopes of being a painter; if he elected to be a 
painter, where were his dreams of one day 
rivalling the master musicians of the past? 
Painting finally carried the day, yet to hear 
Sydney touch a piano or a violin made one sigh 
for him to spend his life in musie. 

Need I say he was the idol of aunts and cou- 
sins? Everybody joined the compact to spoil 
Sydney, but he would not be spoiled. He was 
hard-working and indolent by turns, studying 
as eagerly as a professor to-day, lying idly on 











the grass all day to-morrow. His college life 
brought him no special honors, but its tempta- 
tions passed him and left him untouched 
With his great, soul-lit eyes, his white, broad 
brow, his sensitive mouth, and fine features, 
his expression was childlike in its innocent 
sweetness. 

I had not been an hour at Elmsglade when 
my especial pet and crony of cousins, Ella, 
came to take me up stairs. 

“You and I are to have our old room, of 
course,”’ she whispered. ‘‘Come, let’s run off 
for a chat.”’ 

We were out of school some years ago; Ella, 
a fashionable young lady in society, I, a hard- 
working little music-teacher; but, when we 
were alone, we often curled up girl fashion on 
our broad sofa to exchange confidences. 

‘*Nell,’’ I said, as soon as we were comfort- 
ably settled, ‘“why don’t Syd come home for 
grandma’s birthday? He has been two years 
in Italy, and we may never all meet here 
again.” 

“‘Syivia,”’ said Ella, shortly. 

Had she struck me I could not have been 
more astonished. 

‘*How do you know ?”’ I gasped. 

“T don’t know; I only guess. 
you here last, Ruthy?”’ 

“T have not been here since Sydney left. 
You know I went to Boston my last holidays, 
and this visit is fairly stoien. I shall have to 
give extra lessons for my holiday. But about 
Sylvia?” 

“If you were not here when Sydney left, 
Ruthy, I was sure you had seen Sylvia since.” 

“No, not even to-day.’’ 

‘‘T was here for three months before Syd 
left. I am sure he was in love with Sylvia; 
and, from a sort of cousinly regard, such as we 
all gave him, Sylvia suddenly became a perfect 
miracle of stately propriety.” 

*“O Nell! who could help loving Sydney?” 

‘‘Ruthy, I think she did love him, but she is 
so proud and so conscientious. You know 
there was some mystery about her father’— 

‘“No mystery at all, only grandma don’t like 
it talked about. He was mixed up in a trust 
fund swindle, a scapegoat for an unprincip! 
lot of men, and, when he found money and 
reputation both gone, he drank himself into 
delirium tremens, and so died.”’ 

“Is that the story? Bad enough it is, and 
Sylvia thinks has forever disgraced her. She 
says nothing, but once, in a sudden burst of 
confidence, she described to me the angelic 
being Syd’: wife ought to be.” 

‘““Nonsense! Syd, being rather too angelic 
himself for this work-a-day world, wants a 
good, common-sense, practical woman, to wor- 
ship his genius if she will, and keep him in 
order. A nice mess the housekeeping would 
be if Syd married another angel. Sylvia is 
just the wife for him.” 


When were 
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“Mind you, Ruthy, this may be all a notion 
of my own. All that is certain is, that Syd- 
ney went off to Italy like a flash of lightning, 
grandma has grown twenty years older since he 
left, and Sylvia don’t like to talk about it. She 
is a little sadder, and likes to get off by herself 
sometimes, but that may mean nothing.’’ 

“Or everything. There’s the tea bell, and 
I have not taken off my travelling dress.’’ 

*“*Never mind. Nobody is very fine to-day. 
We will all beautify to-morrow. Come!’’ 

There is nothing in the conversation given 
above to tell the reader what a harum-scarum 
madeap Miss Ella was. Rarely was she so 
grave as she had been during that little chat. 
The prime leader of every kind of mischief, 
full of animal life, overflowing with gay spirits, 
Nell was the merriest and most mischief 
making cousin of the group. Alfred, another 
cousin still, was usually her ally, aide-de-camp, 
or prime minister, whenever there was any 
especial trick or fun in prospect, It was im- 
possible long to be grave where Al and Nell 
had any share of a festivity. 

It struck me when I entered the room to 
meet the family at tea how aged and broken 
our dear grandmother had become, but a 
change almost as marked had come to Sylvia. 
I cannot describe it. She was as active in ar- 
ranging for every one’s comfort, as attentive 
to grandmother, as loving to all, but the old 
joyous ring was gone from her voice ; her eyes 
had a sad expression in repose ; her movements 
were as graceful as ever, but something of the 
spring was gone from her step. Subtle differ- 
ences not easily seen by a casual observer, but 
I was thinking much of Ella’s confidence, and 
during the evening noted so much change. 

The birthday was merrily passed, every one 
had a gift, and on this occasion grandmother 
gave us each a keepsake. When all were dis- 
tributed, she put upon the table where her own 
presents lay, a diamond ring, that we all knew 
had belonged to grandfather. 

“This is for Sydney,”’ she said to us ail. 
“Tf I do not see my boy again, this is for him, 
and for his wife when he marries.” 

There was a hush in the room for some mo- 
ments, and I saw Sylvia go softly away. 
Nearly an hour later I met her in the library, 
crouched down in a corner, white and still. 

“T am tired, go tired,” she said, when I 
came in. ° 

**You have had all the trouble, while we 
took the pleasure,’’ I said. 

“Yes, that is it,’ she answered, eagerly, as 
if anxious for an excuse. 

‘Grandma has enjoyed it,’ I said, “ but it 
was very evident she missed Sydney. He 
ought to come home, or he may never see her 
again.” 

“‘O Ruth, he ought to come home to her!” 

Tt seemed as if the exclamation was forced 
from her, for a moment later she said :— 





‘* But he is learning a great deal. He writes 
that he never knew what it was to be an artist 
till he saw Italy.” 

“Does he write to you?” 

‘**T answer for his grandmother. You know 
I read and write all her letters.” 

“True! If you are so very tired, Sylvia, go 
lie down till bed-time, or go to bed, and I will 
undress grandmother and read to her to- 
night.”’ 

She accepted the last offer gratefully, and I 
returned to the drawing-room and made her 
excuses, 

The next day the whole household went 
crazy. It was April Feol’s Day, and every 
one of the busy beehive of young folks tried to 
outdo the other in the magnitude or mischief 
of the tricks. Practical jokes were the order 
of the day. Nobody was safe. Even grand- 
mother joined in the innocent merriment, and 
gave us for dessert 2 wonderful pie made of 
shavings, white cotton, wool, and crimson 
worsted, a delectable compound so skilfully 
concocted that haif of us tasted it before we 
discovered our white of egg was wool, or pre- 
serves worsted, and our pie crust wood 
shavings. Sylvia seemed to catch the merry 
tone. Nobody’s surprises were more startling 
than hers, but she was so wonderfully on her 
guard that at dusk nobody could boast of hav- 
ing once “fooled” Sylvia. Nell solemnly de- 
clared that she would not have one wink of 
sleep if she did not play one trick on Sylvia, 
but owned herself puzzled as to the modus 
operands. 

I had gone from the house down to the gar- 
dener’s lodge some little distance, but on the 
grounds, on an errand for grandma. Return- 
ing, and walking rather rapidly, for it was 
growing dark, I met Ella hurrying towards me. 

*‘Ruth, Sid is here.’’ 

‘ Here!” 

‘He meant to be here for the birthday, but 
the steamer was one day behind time. Ruth, I 
was right.”’ 

**T don’t understand you.”’ 

‘About Sylvia! I did not mean to listen, 
but I was in grandma’s dressing-room when he 
came to the bed-room. Nobody had seen him, 
and after a few words of greeting, he asked 
her, ‘ What do you think?’’’ 

*O Nell, ought you to tell?” 

‘You won’t betray me. He don’t know 
whether Sylvia loves him or not, and grandma 
has not found out in two years. She would be 
glad, Ruthy, to have Sydney happy in his own 
way, but she cannot say a word to encourage 
him to hope.” 

“Tt seems too bad.”’ 

“ He is so thin and so pale, Ruthy. She wiil 
kill him, hard-hearted as she is,”’ 

“Pshaw! Men don’t die of love.” 

‘* But Sydney is not like other men.”’ 

We were at the house by this time, and could 
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see the whole party assembled in the drawing- 
room excepting grandmother, who was still in 
her own room with Sydney. Sylvia was at the 
piano playing a waltz, as we opened the door. 
Just as we did so, I heard grandmother on the 
stairs, saying :— 

‘‘ How surprised they will all be to see you, 
Sydney,’’ and at the same moment Nell whis- 
pered to me :-— 

“T’m going to play an April fool’s trick on 
Sylvia, and catch her.’’ 

It seemed but a second, and I could still hear 
grandmother’s slowly descending steps, when 
Nell dashed into the drawing-room crying :-— 

“Oh! have you heard that Sydney is dead?”’ 

Every face paled, and a ery of consternation 
broke from every one, but there was a more 
ominous sound still, a heavy fall, and Sylvia 
lay insensible upon the floor. 

It was a cruel experiment. Sydney’s self in 
their midst relieved the others, but he saw 
nothing but Sylvia. Only to hear her speak 
again, only to see her eyes open again, he 
pleaded as if for his life. We opened the win- 
dows and let the cold evening air blow upon 
her; we drenched her face and hair with 
water; and, finally, Nell coaxed everybody 
aavay but Sydney and myself. 

‘“‘Will she ever waken, Ruthy?” he said to 
me, with white, stiff lips. 

“It is only a fainting fit,’’ I answered, chafing 
the cold, lifeless hands. ‘‘ You heard Neil’s 
ernel joke?” 

“Was it that?” he asked. 

Oh, the selfishness of men! His color was 
returning, and a look creeping into his eyes of 
fond exultation. 

“‘Sylvia,’’ he said, bending his lips to hers, 
“you are mine now.”’ 

She heard him, for a faint color eame to her 
cheeks, and she tried to move. I saw she was 
reviving, and I left them together. Nell met 
me in the hall. 

‘“‘T have got them all in to tea,” she said. 
“Ruthy, have I killed her?’ 

‘*No, indeed. Go tell grandmother all is 
well now.” 

** You don’t mean” — 

“T don’t know; I only guess,” I said; “ but 
I guess we'll get our wedding.” 

And I was right. Having betrayed so much, 
Sylvia gave her love fully and freely as her 
nature was. She let her pride sleep, and Syd- 
ney went no more to Italy, for grandmother 
pleads for her best beloved child to close her 
eyes when they shall open no more in this 
world, and Sylvia thinks no home can be like 
Elmsglade. You can’t make Nell say she did 
a wrong thing. 

“T was awfuily frightened,” she: will own, 
“but Iam as glad as I can be I eaught Sylvia 
once on April Fool’s Day.” 





THE SPRING SNOW STORM. 


BY ALPHA. 





THE apple trees out in the orchard 
Were robed in garments of green, 
With a delicate trimming of blossoms, 

The prettiest ever seen. 


The peaches vied with them in splendor, 
The plums were as dainty and gay, 

While Robin sang out in the branches 
To herald the coming of May. 


He had built him a nest already, 
With his little shy brewn mate, 

And they laughingly whispered together 
That the others were “ always too late.” 


Little violet down in the meadow, 

With the grasses played “ hide and go seek,’ 
Or toyed with the perfumed breezes 

With many a mischievous freak. 


And all of old Nature’s darlings, 

The trees, and the birds, and the flowers, 
Rejoiced in the April sunshine, 

Refreshed by the April showers. 


But grim and greedy old Winter, 
With bitterness in his heart, 

Looking back on this scene of beauty, 
And loth from the earth to part, 


Crept back under cover of darkness, 
Spring’s wary, cunning foe, 

And !aid on each tree and blossom 
A weight of glittering snow. 


The apple trees, with a shudder, 
Shrank ‘neath the burden chill; 

Poor Robin crept under the house eaves, 
And his cheery song was still. 


Little violet closed her eyes gently 
Under the shrouding veil, 

And the bluebells, nodding together, 
Were weary, and sad, and pale. 


But Spring remembers her children, 
And orders her bright sunbeams 
To dispel the ruthless invader 
With their armor of golden gleams. 


By night they are laughing at Winter, 
For his troops in dismay Lave fled, 

And their harsh and wicked leader, 
The valiant Jack Frost, is dead. 
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DELIBERATE with caution, but act with de- 
cision ; and yield with graciousness, or oppose 
with firmness.—Colton. 

THERE is no word or action but may be taken 
with two hands; either with the right hand of 
eharitable construction, or the sinister inter- 
pretation of malice and suspicion.— Bishop Hall. 

Ir is a good thing to believe; it is a good 
thing to admire. By continually looking up- 
wards, our minds will themselves grow up- 
wards ; and as a man, by indulging in habits of 
seorn and contempt for others, is sure to de- 
scend to the level of what he despises, so the 
opposite habits of admiration and enthusiastic 
reverence for excellence impart to ourselves a 
portion of the qualities we admire. Here, as 
in everything else, humility is the surest path 
to exaltation.—Dr. Arnold, 
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RELATIVE POSITION. 


BY MARY E. COMSTOCK. 


CHAPTER I. 


THe Hadly family were at breakfast, and 
animation of manner betokened some topic of 
greater interest than usually had place at that 
rather sleepy and informal meal. Alfred and 
the girls were in the habit of sauntering in one 
after another when their elders were half 
through the meal, or finished and gone, and 
conversation was usually exceedingly desul- 
tory. This morning it was different. Paternal 
permission had the night before been obtained 
to have invitations issued for a party in honor 
of the return of Mrs. Jacob Jackson, and the 
household were unitedly determined it should 
be such a party as had never before been given 
in Jacksonville. Hence each had suggestions 
and remarks to offer, and the sitting was a re- 
markably lively one. 

The Hadlys, speaking pecuniarily, were a 
rising family in Jacksonville. This busy little 
place was a manufacturing town that owed its 
prosperity, and, perhaps, its existence, to the 
energy and business foresight of the Jackson 
family, of whom Jacob Jackson—J. J., his wife 
sometimes called him—was the present repre- 
sentative. The Hadlys, or rather Lawrence 
Hadly—his brother Edmund was not openly 
identified in the business—had within a few 
years risen to the carrying on of a branch of 
the Jackson manufactories, and was expecting 
shortly, by the introduction of improved ma- 
chinery, to pay the principal, get rid of interest, 
and rival the established, original works. The 
prophetic ramble and whirr of the prospective 
machinery was imaginary music to which the 
expected proprietor’s thoughts and plans all 
set themselves. 

Mrs. Lawrence Hadly had a large share of 
social ambition. What she called “ position in 
society” was the ultimatum of her desires. 
When Jacob Jackson brought home his second 
wife, Mrs. Hadly spared no pains to ingratiate 
herself in favor at the newly-fitted up house, 
that was at once the pride and envy of Jack- 
sonville. 

The two ladies were of congenial tastes and 
feelings. Mrs. Jackson was one of those who 
constitutionally need an admirer, some one 
ready to take opinions and self-valuation un- 
questioningly ; and Mrs. Hadly was glad to 
attach herself to one whose intimacy, through 
the influence of ‘position,’ in her world of 
social village life, gave new prestige. 

Mrs. Jackson had been a half year absent 
from home, and brought with her, on her re- 
turn, a married sister, wife of a millionaire. 
Her chief adherent and friend considered this 
a favorable opportunity to pleasantly astonish 
Jacksonville, by exhibition of new and expens- 
ive plate and renewed parlor furniture, and at 














the same time pay a handsome compliment to 
Mrs. Jackson and the wife of the millionaire. 

“Seems to me you’re putting things up at a 
pretty high figure,” slightly remonstrated pater 
familias, as confectionery and tropical fruits 
from the city entered. into the list of things 
pronounced indispensable. 

“But, pa,” exclaimed Emily, “as long as 
you undertake to do a handsome thing, you 
don’t want to stop at trifles.’’ 

“If we are not to have something a little out 
of the ordinary humdrum line, I say drop the 
whole thing,” seconded Alfred. 

The mother, at this juncture, said nothing, 
but a satisfied smile betokened sympathy with 
the sentiments expressed. 

** Well, well, you ’!] have your own way, I ex- 
pect,’’ was the complaisant rejoinder. ‘When 
will you have out the invitations ?” 

And the list of the to-be-invited opened new 
discussion. 

“I declare, pa,” said Mrs. Hadly, “I wish 
you could give Edmund more salary. I sup- 
pose Kate will wear that old black silk of hers 
again. The family are positively dowdy. As 
long as everybody knows who they are, why, 
of course, we have to invite them when we do 
others.” 

“Of course,” said Lawrence Hadly, em- 
phatically. 

“Aunt Kate’s black silk is very old-fash- 
ioned, really shabby,” answered Emily. 

“I never saw aunty look shabby; I don’t 
believe she could,” struck in Lily. 

*** Little girls should be seen and not heard,’ ”’ 
reminded her mother, at which Lily fidgeted 
uneasily in her chair. 

“‘Edmund has as large a salary as young 
Lyndhurst,”’ reflectively spoke Mr. Hadly. 

“‘Mrs. Lyndhurst and Marian dress with ex- 
cellent taste,” asserted Emily. ‘That is the 
loveliest new mantle Mrs. Lyndhurst wore 
Sunday. I wish I had one like it. They 
spend a great deal in earriage-hire, too, and 
Uncle Ed never does. I know Aunt Kate 
might keep up better. She ought to for the sake 
of Susie. She dresses her like a child. Why, 
I had on long dresses a full year and a half 
before I was as old as Susie is.” 

‘**IT don’t care !’’ exclaimed irrepressible Miss 
Lily, ‘Aunt Kate and Susie are both just as 
good as they can he.” 

“Lily, how little you can understand,” and 
“To be sure they are,’’ spoke Emily and her 
father, simultaneously. ‘‘ Your mother only 
thinks they need a little more of her faculty 
for appearances,”’ continued the latter, ‘‘ which 
very likely they do.’’ 

“Tf Aunt Kate only would wear a waterfall 
and some rats,’’ exclaimed Emily, “but some- 
how you can never suggest anything that way 
to her.” 

**That’s where of the two I rather admire 
Aunt Kate,” frankly admitted Alfred. ‘‘ Water- 
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falls are an exaggeration. I think a waterfall 
on Aunt Kate would be a monstrosity.” 

“ That’s because you don’t know,” submitted 
Emily. ‘Some people never can acquire an 
air; but I wish Aunt Kate would try, whether 
it were possible or not.” 

The mother and daughter spent the morning 
hours in consultation. 

“It’s a good thing that I would have the 
new sitting-room carpet,” said Mrs, Hadly. 
**T had this party in my eye then. I knew we 
would have to have a carpet some time, and 
might as well get it first as last, and done with 
it, though your pa was minded to hold back in 
the beginning,” and she gazed approvingly at 
the handsome Brussels. ‘May as well have 
things all off the same piece, now we’ve got 
the plate and the new parlor furniture. It’s 
every whit as nice as Mrs. Jackson’s, I'll be 
bound.”” And the question of invitations and 
dress was discussed. 

“Make it worth while, ma,” directed Alfred, 
passing through the room. “If we’re going to 
have a party, let’s have a stunner. I’ll get 
the wines,” with which stipulation the young 
man passed out at the street door. 

“Thope you’ll make yourself agreeable to 
the millionaire’s wife,’’ said Mrs. Hadly to 
Emily. “It is worth a great deal toa young 
girl sometimes to have such an acquaintance. 
I think she seemed pleased with you. I noticed 
her eye ran over every article of your dress the 
day we called. I was glad you wore your 
ermine.’’ 

And preparations for the party began in 
detail. 

“‘T declare I’m tired!” gasped Mrs. Hadley, 
as evening coming on she sank into the nearest 
chair, after one of her busiest days. ‘I’m 
dreadful worried for fear the things won’t get 
here in time from the city. Goodness! if they 
should fail, I don’t know what I would do. I 
see my way all clear about the meats, and the 
chicken salad, and the oysters, and the ice 
cream ; but I’ve depended so much on that lot 
of extras that’s ordered, that if they fail every- 
thing does.” 

“The trouble is you’re tired, ma,” said 
Alfred. “They don’t fail. I’ve told you so 
tentimes. You've been bothered doing things, 
and you get up that bugbear.” 

“Well, I have been bothered, that’s a fact. 
Emily was trying on her dress, and I had to 
see them folks that called, and Miss Leverett 
she come to see about Lily. She seems to be 
very fond of Lily, and says she has taken a 
good start in school. I don’t think she knew 
we had put her into the publie school, she 
looked so surprised when I told her.” 

“What induced you to do it, mother?” ex- 
claimed Alfred. ‘I wondered at the time, 
though I had something else to think of, and 
didn’t say anything. The public school is a 
perfect jam, and the teachers this year area 





rather poor set. Miss Leverett has started a 
first class school, and I’d support it.” 

“Her charges are very high, and Lily’s a 
mere child,”’ hastily returned his mother, “and 
we are going into so many expenses this year; 
your pa sometimes quite alarms me about it, 
but I tell him we must make a certain appear- 
ance. Now that he is taking a new start, it’s 
really necessary. Why, the Jacksons, and 
Hudsons, and Emersons seem to want to be 
quite intimate here lately. Your father’s credit 
will be a great deal better, too, if it’s seen what 
style of living he can afford.” 

‘Then, for the sake of appearance, don’t you 
think you ought to give Lily to Miss Leverett?’ 
logically questioned Alfred. 

“Well, no; it don’t weigh much about Lily 
now, on the whole. She can go to some finish- 
ing school a year or two, same as Emily did, 
and we can just as well save expense now till 
she’s older. I declare I forgot to send word 
to Margaret I shall want her help to-morrow,” 
and tired Mrs. Hadly bustled out of the room 
to despatch the said message. 


It was a wee t t of a house on a by street, 
from which through crimson curtains the light 
shone cheerily. The one large room that 
served as both sitting-room and dining-room 
was always very bright in the evening. Mrs. 
Edmund Hadly, on taking the house, had stipu- 
lated to have the partition taken down that 
had made the one room two, that the smal] habi- 
tation might possess one commodious family 
gathering place; a true home room, rather 
than pretentious cramped divisions. The broad 
chintz-covered lounge, and the chairs with cor- 
responding cushions, looked home-like and 
comfortable. The three-ply carpet was of 
cheerful though modest color and design. A 
well-filled bookease was supplemented by two 
sets of hanging shelves containing most used 
authors and school books. A United States 
map also had place on the wall, and every 
other available place was filled with choice en- 
gravings. A handsome mounted globe was on 
a side table; several aments graced the 
mantle, and a stand by the window held a few 
plants, over which hung Susie’s bird. The ta- 
ble, always in the evening drawn to the centre 
of the room, had grouped around it to-night 
the members of the family. Here in her low 
rocker sat the mother at work on a child’s gar- 
ment; little Nettie busy with her French les- 
son, beside her; Miles sat with a Latin reader 
open before him; and Susie, her face shaded 
by clustering curls, was in the animated glow 
of composition. 

“Your help a moment, please, mother,”’ she 
spoke, impulsively. ‘‘I cannot choose between 
two adjectives.” And she brought her paper 
to her mother. 


“Your first is best,” said the lady. “'Thé 
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second pleases your ear by its alliteration, but 
it does not give your meaning as clearly.’’ 

“Qh, yes, I see now!”’ returned Susie. “I 
was puzzled. Thank you, mother,” and the 
quick tracery began again on the white page. 

“« Mother,”’ shortly after, spoke Miles, raising 
his knit brow, ‘‘ whatever does this old heathen 
mean?” And he brought his book and the re- 
sult of his efforts towards construing, and the 
mother and son laughed softly, not to disturb 
the others, at a very natural blunder. 

“Please, mamma, give me that rule once 
more,” asked Nettie; and the mother, whose 
thoughts in the moment’s space, and in some 
irregular way that housekeepers can under- 
stand, had strayed off to the fact that coffee 
must be browned for to-morrow’s breakfast, 
replied absently, giving a Latin rule, and Net- 
tie opened wide her blue eyes. 

“Why, mamma!’’ and the lady slowly per- 
eeived her mistake. 

“JT don’t know about this confusion of 
tongues,” she said, laughingly. “‘You two 
young persons must leave me a margin of time 
between your appeals ; ‘the effect is like mix- 
ing wines.’ Now let us see, little one. ‘One 
verb following another must—’ ’’ 

“‘Oh, yes,”’ interrupted the little girl, going 
on with the rule, ‘‘ I remember now, mamma!’* 
and presently papa came in, bringing the 
evening mail. 

‘* What do you think the nomination is?’ he 
asked his wife, unfolding a paper as he spoke. 
‘** Ah! here is a letter from your favorite corre- 
spondent!’’ and he passed itover. ‘‘ Those are 
splendid coals for pop-corn, Nettie.’’ And study 
hour being over, Edmund Hadly and his young- 
est daughter resolved themselves into a com- 
niittee of two to visit the store-room for pop- 
corn, and said coals did excellent service. Susie 
lingered later than the others. 

“T’ve finished it, mother, ready for copy- 
ing!” she exclaimed, exultingly, and she 
showed the title to her father—‘ The Palace of 
the Sea King’’—and then in a little space she 
left them too. 

Edmund took up an envelope from the table. 
“Ah! what have we here? A party invita- 
tion ?”’ 

“ At Lawrence’s,”’ supplemented his wife. 

** Quite elaborate, isn’t it?’’ 

“So it seems. Shall we go?’ and the face 
raised to his was very questioning in expres- 
sion. 

‘Certainly ; I suppose so; just as you say 
about it, of course. I presume you are agreea- 
ble to the proposition?” 

“I do not know what is the matter with me 
lately,” said Mrs. Edmund. “Iam losing all 
relish for going out socially. I would rather 
stay here with the chicks by far. It isn’t good 
for one to shut themselves away from others, I 
know, and I’m not going to yield to the desire, 
but 1 come home from these parties so weary, 








depleted ; it’s a positive dread to me to think 
of them.”’ 

*‘Don’t go to another one, then,” said Ed 
mund, in his straightforward way. 

Tears actually came into Aunt Kate’s gentle 
eyes. ‘The fault must be with myself,” she 
said. ‘In our little village gatherings at home 
I always used to find so much good; came 
home feeling better and happier. There were 
always so many kind, graceful things said and 
done, Everybody used to look beautiful to 
me; and in R———, with Aunt Ella, though 
society was different there, and not so much 
like that of one family as in our little village, 
yet I always got good. The Eldons and Ray- 
monds and all that circle had so many good 
things to say. It was quite a feast to go where 
they were, though not really better than the 
home freedom and heartiness. But here’’—and 
she stopped. 

Edmund laughed. “Well, just so, here; 
how is it here?” 

“T don’t know,” and, evidently, genial. 
hearted Mrs. Kate was puzzled. ‘I like these 
people ; at least, I think I do, but it will seem 
to me sometimes that there is nothing real 
about them, It’s all stereotyped, and like a 
show. I don’t want to be uncharitable, but it 
seems as though they thought a great deal 
more of what one wears and has than of what 
one is.” 

“Not far out of the way, Kate. That’s 
pretty much the tone, I think myself.” 

“This morning I had been doing over some 
preserves. I was heated and tired. The chil- 
dren were at school, and I wanted a few min- 
utes refreshment with somebody. I hastily 
put on my shawl and hat and went over to 
Mrs. Herrick’s for a few minute’s sociability. 
I was shown into the parlor, which, by the 
way, was chilly, and Mrs. Herrick came, in the 
most formal way, to receive me. ‘Let me 
come right in where you are sitting,’ I incau- 
tiously said ; ‘I just came over for a bit of a 
talk, but I don’t want to interrupt you in the 
least.’ ‘Not at all,’ she said, ‘she was not 
busy.’ We talked about the weather, and the 
fashions, and the accidents, but some way, I 
felt myself freezing right up. Mrs. Jaynes 
and Miss Herndon came in, in full calling cos- 
tume, and offered nearly the same remarks we 
had been exehanging. I did not sit long after 
they came, I think we separated without our 
real selves once coming to the surface. I sup- 
pose the trouble is with myself in some way. I 
will go to this party and see if Lean feel better.”’ 

‘On the whole, I think I would,” said Mr. 
Hadly. ‘I imagine they are taking a great 
deal of pains, and it would hardly do to stay 
away. It is some time, too, since we have 
spent an evening out.’’ 

The next day Mrs. Edmund Hadly said to 
Susie: “You saw the invitation to Aunt 
Lydia’s, didn’t you, dear?” 
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‘**Yes, and Lily had told me before,” replied 
Susie. ‘She says every one is invited, and 
she wanted to know what I was going to wear.” 

“The inevitable question,”’ a little morbidly, 
perhaps, thought Aunt Kate. 

“And, mother, she asked what you would 
wear.” 

A flush came to the fair cheek. ‘I suppose 
Aunt Lydia would like to have us take pains,” 
she said. ‘What shall I wear, dear?’’ and the 
childlike question was very characteristic. 

“Your light silk,’’ suggested Susie. 

*“T would have to get new trimming for it, 
dear,”’ musingly ; “but I will think about it,” 
and, as usual with Mrs. Kate, she executed 
while she thought. 

The anticipated night came. The desired 
confections had duly arrived. Emily’s dress 
and her mother’s were faultless, every arrange- 
ment was completed, and Alfred pronounced 
things ‘‘really quite in style.” Alfred had 
spent a winter in town, and had attended 
parties at several handsome houses, furnished 
almost precisely alike by the upholsterer, and 
supplied with refreshments on these occasions 
by the best city caterer, and he was considered 
family authority. 

“Aunt Kate has had the grace to wear her 
pearl-colored silk,’’ said Emily to her mother. 
“She has taken off those old-style bretelles, 
and made it quite presentable,”’ and the daugh- 
ter moved away to greet other early guests. 

It was late when Mrs. Jacob Jackson and 
sister made their appearance, and the hostess 
greeted them with marked expressions of wel- 
come. 

Mrs. Jackson appeared in the newest of city 
styles and the most elaborate detail of trimming 
and ornament. Her glory was not eclipsed, 
but rather enhanced, by the brilliance of the 
millionaire’s wife, Mrs. MeGibbon, whose 
heavy silk, that was commented upon next 
day as ‘‘thick enough to stand alone,” together 
with the costly little cap of real lace, which 
bore upon its delicate texture a miniature 
flower garden—the effect of all heightened by 
a liberal flash of diamonds—created quite a 
sensation. Mrs. Jackson was of a nervous, ani- 
mated carriage and style of conversation, but 
portly. Mrs. McGibbon enunciated her words 
as though they were expected to have the 
weight of an oracle’s. She was communicative, 
too. Among strangers though she was, the 
greater part_of the assembled company had, 
before the evening was over, been informed 
how great a favorite her son John was in so- 
ciety, that he was travelling in Europe now; 
also how much trouble her servants gave her, 
particularly the coachman, who was so exact- 
ing, and many other items of corresponding 
public interest. 

Musicians arrived with their instruments, 
and dancing began and continued. Mrs. Law- 
rence congratulated herself that all was going 





well, but her satisfaction reached its height 
when the luxurious variety of the supper-table 
won looks of surprise from united Jackson- 
ville. Wines circulated freely, and young men, 
with kindling excitement in their eyes, came to 
tell her what “a handsome thing” she had 
done. ‘‘Such a supper was never got up in 
these parts,’’ they averred, and Aunt Kate in- 
voluntarily looked a degree of surprise at the 
gracious rather than tolerative way in which 
rather coarse encomiums were received. 

Can it be,” she thought, “‘that Lawrence 
has imbibed sudden political aspirations?” 

Alfred wisely induced some of the young 
men, who were rather too giddy to pay fitting 
devoirs to Terpsichore, to adjourn to a snug 
little room for cards. Some young ladies had 
done reluctan® duty at the piano, and Jacob 
Jackson, who cared little for bravuras and fan- 
tasias, petitioned for a song. 

‘Don’t you sing?” he asked of truthful but 
unwilling Susie, who, however, after her mo- 
ther’s quiet word, “Do not be disobliging, 
dear,’’ gave her two little simple ballads. 
Susie’s voice had little compass, itis true, but its 
expressiveness charmed Jacob Jackson, who 
vainly petitioned for one more. These were all 
that Susie’s memory could enable her to give. 

“Well, give us ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ then,” 
said Mr. Jackson, and Susie simply gave the 
opening chords, while several young ladies 
laughed as though in appreciation of an in- 
tended joke on Jacob Jackson’s part. That 
gentleman, who had once upon a time been 
church chorister, was in remarkably good voice 
to-night, and took up the sweet old air with 
excellent spirit. Aunt Kate immediately joined 
him, and others gathered gladly round, and the 
familiar refrain was borne on with increasing 
zest and sweetness. I can see Aunt Kate, 
now, as the song progressed, leaning on the 
piano, color mounting into her cheek. The 
pearl-colored silk, with soft lace at the sleeves 
and throat, was very becoming; and, if her 
lustrous, wavy hair had been in the modern 
style of arrangement, it would have spoiled 
that pretty, unconscious trick she had of tuck- 
ing it up over her ear in any moment of ani- 
mated fun or feeling, as she did now under the 
impulse of fellowship that sprang from the on- 
flowing united voices. Aunt Kate enjoyed 
that hearty rendering of ‘“ Auld Lang Syne,” 
that, like a serenely-sparkling stream throwing 
off ice fetters, broke through the congealing 
influence of the very handsome, very new fur- 
niture and elaborate evening toilets of these 
people, who, though blessed with such append- 
ages, seldom let their hearts come to social 
light. 

The next morning at breakfast Emily said : 
“Susie would be a very pretty gir! if she would 
only dress more likea young lady. That white 
mus‘in and sash were what any school girl 
might have worn.”’ 
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‘**I thought she looked very pretty,”’ said her 
father. ‘Jackson was quite pleased with her 
singing,” 

‘** Her voice hasn’t a bit of power,’’ said Mrs. 
Hadly. ‘It’s lost entirely by the side of our 
Lily’s. I wonder how Mr. Jackson liked 
Susie’s treatment of his son?’’ with an accent 
of blame. 

“Tlow so?” Mr. Hadly made inquiry. 

“Why,” explained Emily, ‘‘Cady asked her 
to dance, and, when: she got on the floor and 
found it was a round dance, she refused out- 
right. She said she would dance the next 
quadrille with him, and after supper, when he 
came for her, she refused him again.” 

**Cady was hardly equal to tripping the light 
fantastic toe just about that time,’’ laughed 
Alfred. 

“Might have been rather too fantastic,’’ said 
the father. ‘Served him right. Susie mustn’t 
put on airs, though.’’ 

Evidently the party was a great success. It 
furnished talk topics for the village for a week 
after, and, in fact, ‘‘ Mrs. Hadly’s party’ was 
long after mentioned as an event of import- 
ance. Mrs. McGibbon had the grace to appre- 
ciate the compliment offered, and was very 
gracious. The intimacy of the Hadlys and 
Jacksons grew apace. Emily was invited to 
make one of the Jackson summer travelling 
party, and Mrs. Hadly took care that her ward- 
robe should satisfy the ideas of the ostentatious 
people she accompanied. 

The dressmakers of the little village began 
to quote to their customers the style of the 
Hadlys’ raiment, as much as they had hitherto 
done that of the Jacksons, 

“Mrs. Edmund Hadly ?”’ questioned a plain 
little lady, on being recommended a pattern 
like one Mrs. Hadly selected. 

**Oh, bless you, no!’’ replied the dressmaker. 
“She's as quiet as a Quaker. Mrs. Lawrence 
Hadly, that lives on Pleasant Street, I mean.”’ 

“Oh, yes!” spoke the customer, quite 
abashed at seeming not to know Mrs. Law- 
rence. ‘She is very fashionable, I believe ?’’ 

“You may always be sure what Mrs. Law- 
rence Hadly has is best style and quality, and 
no expense spared,’ said the workwoman, 
glad to own her patronage. ‘‘She always gets 
whatever ’s wanted, and the more work that’s 
put on the better. I wish I had more such 
customers.”’ 

“Well, make it just as you please,”’ said the 
frightened little woman. ‘‘I didn’t know as I 
had cloth enough to cut it in the way you spoke 
of, and I got the last of the piece.” 

The clerks, too, began to make mention that 
Mrs. or Miss Hadly took a pattern like those 
of whieh ‘“‘only one remained ;” and Drayton, 
the merchant peddler, showed handsome. jew- 
elry ‘‘ exactly like a set he sold Mrs. Hadly,”’ 
or “like a set ordered by Miss Hadly.’’ What 
the Hadlys had, did, or were going to do, were 





items of information exchanged among the vil- 
lagers, either enviously or harmlessly, as the 
case might be. Mrs. Hadly decided she must 
have a city cook ; their position demanded they 
should entertain so many. Sundry inprove- 
ments were added to house and grounds, and 
Mrs. Lawrence increased in cares and satisfac- 
tion. Alfred drove fast horses, and indulged 
in wine ; was courted by Jacksonville mammas, 
and was envied by the sons. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Edmund accused herself of 
uncharitableness and want of sympathy. She 
did not think she envied Lydia her pleasant 
things. Howcouldshe? Buttryas she would 
to enter into the household plans and enjoy- 
ments, certain it was she got no comfort from 
going there. Lydia curiously made her feel a 
want of confidence in herself. She felt con- 
strained and ill at ease; “‘ put down,’’ in some 
way ; for, though Aunt Kate was very inde- 
pendent and firm where principle was involved, 
socially she was dependent, and needed the 
felt approval of her friends. Edmund was so 
busy she saw him little now; he seemed too 
tired to talk evenings. The clergyman even 
seemed to have got the busy manufacturing 
element into his soul. His sermons seemed 
manufactured, not inspired. All this was very 
depressing for Aunt Kate. She had pleasure, 
however, in “keeping”’ her wee nest of a house, 
in helping the children in their lessons and 
amusements, and in taking counsel about them 
with earnest, warm-hearted Miss Leverett. 





CHAPTER II. 


‘“* How would you like to leave Jacksonville?” 
asked Edmund Hadly one evening as he roused 
himself from an apparent reverie, 

Mrs. Kate looked the surprise that did not at 
once form itself into words, and then a sunny, 
hopeful gleam came into her face. 

“Oh, I should like it of all things, I think! 
Most any change you would be likely to make 
would be for the better, it seems to me,” and 
Mr. Hadly was surprised at her eagerness, be- 
traying secret discontent so bravely borne. 

“Do you really think of going, Edmund ?’’ 

“Tt must come to that sooner or later, and 
the sooner the better, in my opinion. I would 
have left long ago if I could have got the 
means I invested in the business, even without 
any interest. But Lawrence begged me to 
wait; I ‘must not jeopardize him.’ The best, 
most honest. thing he can do, in my way of 
thinking, is to let the works, improvements, 
and all, go back to Jackson, and start in some 
new place. I’ve seen it some time, but it’s 
hard for him to give up. It’s well you insisted 
upon saving your college fund for Miles, dear. 
This has been a losing business for me ever 
since Lawrence inveigled me into it. I ought 
to have known better.” ) 
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“Where do you think of going, Edmund?” 

‘“*IT have a place in my mind where I could 
find something for myself, and it wouldn’t be 
a bad place for Lawrence. There are manu- 
facturing interests there that with his expe- 
rience might be taken hold of with advantage. 
The grave old town of Reamington is quite 
remodelling itself under railroad influence.’’ 

“‘Reamington! Where you graduated? 
Where the university is? and Mrs. Littlejohn’s 
school? and where Doctor Seaver’s church is ?’’ 
exclaimed Aunt Kate in a breath. 

“The very same.” 

“O Edmund, if we could go!’ Andastrange 
little flutter of eagerness came into gentle 
Aunt Kate’s manner, and then—she was quite 
alone there in the home-room with her hus- 
band, you know—she actually burst into sud- 
den tears, and then laughed at herself the next 
moment. 

‘IT didn’t know I cared so much till the pros- 
pect of change came,” she said, ‘‘but I’ve 
been so lonesome, hungry-minded here! With 
you away all day, and the children in school, 
it had seemed like being in a vacuum, and if I 
went out, through some fault or weakness in 
myself, I suppose, I have not seemed to get 
any good, for I can’t, Edmund, I can’t think so 
very much of dry goods!” 

Edmund laughed heartily. Aunt Kate 
laughed, too. 

‘‘It has seemed to me in the quiet here as 
though I was in some way losing identity,’’ and 
there was another flash of tears through the 
laughter. 

‘*My darling Kate, I had no idea it was so 
bad as this. I knew you must be lonely, but I 
did not dream of the whole truth,” and within 
a few days a little journey through lovely 
scenery, and a visit to a dear old clergyman 
uncle was improvised for Mrs. Kate Hadly, 
and it did her great good. 

It was some time before Lawrence Hadly 
could by circumstances be induced to take the 
view of his affairs that his brother’s clearer 
vision discerned as the only true one. When 
serious embarrassments came crowding upon 
him, however, as usual, he relied, without 
knowing that he did so, on his brother’s calm 
judgment, and prevailing upon him still to be 
his right hand in business, together they went 
to Reamington. 

‘*Reamington is a larger place than this,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence to her daughter. ‘They 
say it is a very rich, aristocratic old town; a 
great many old families live there. I hope pa 
will not think too much about the little reverses 
he has had lately. It is very important that 
we take the right position there in starting.”’ 

And the lovely old place left vacant by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert was, through united solicitation, 
secured, though not without many demurs on 
the part of Lawrence Hadly, who, notwith- 
standing late experiences, yielded anew to the 





representation of the position ‘the children’s 
prospects’ demanded. 

Owing to the new influx of railroad people, 
such a house as Edmund felt must suit his 
own family could not be procured, and nothing 
remained but to yield to Lawrence’s proposi- 
tion that they should for the time remain 
with him. 

Sensitive Kate shrunk into herself more and 
more under the felt, rather than expressed, 
criticism of Mrs. Lawrence. Only the beauty 
of the rare old place in anywise atoned for an 
intangible sense of being found fault with, 
which she had invariably felt of late years 
when with the wife of her husband’s brother, 
for under any vague provocation, Aunt Kate 
always kept the relationship in mind. ‘She 
is Lawrence’s wife, and Edmund thinks so 
much of Lawrence.’’ 

“It’s curious,’ said the senior Mrs. Hadly 
to her daughter, as they noted the twegentle- 
men walking down the street together, ““what 
a different choice those two brothers made in 
marriage. Now, there’s a great deal of Ed- 
mund. Your pa says his business faculty is 
excellent, but with that quiet wife of his, with- 
out any stir or ambition, I don’t wonder he is 
kept back in the world. If they are going to 
stay right here in the house with us, I shall 
certainly give her some hints about making a 
little more show of style. We shall have to 
present her in our set, of course.’’ 

The old residents being sufficient unto them- 
selves, were not especially anxious to receive 
new comers; but the Hadlys, in taking the 
Gilbert place, had, as regarded locality, come 
right among them, and the occupants of that 
hospitable old house seemed in an intangible 
way to havea certain claim upon them. Be- 
sides, there were some of his old class still 
there who remembered Ed. Hadly, and none 
were more ready than Reamington people to 
acknowledge a claim of the past. 

The wives of the clergyman and of the presi- 
dent of the college called, and Mrs. Lawrence 
sailed down resplendent in rustling silk and 
choice jewels, and was profuse in wordy wel- 
come. The inconveniences of “‘ getting settled” 
she treated of at length, descanting upon house- 
hold advantages she had been forced to relin- 
quish in this change of residence, and quite 
silencing and casting in the shade quiet Aunt 
Kate, whose kindly eyes had somehow given 
more response to their greeting than Mrs. 
Lawrence’s extended volubility. 

Other callers sauntered in from evening 
promenade, quite in Reamington way of easy 
sociability, and a pleasant circle quietly formed, 
in which Edmund Hadly felt early days renew- 
ing themselves. A young gentleman was téte- 
4-téte with Emily, and a sudder. lull in eonversa- 
tion—such, as by some mysterious law of social 
intercourse, so often unexpectedly occurs— 
gave to the room the benefit of a very well- 
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turned sentence, humorously bearing upon the 
title of a serial then appearing in a popular 
monthly, and oceasioning considerable discus- 
sion on account of peculiar views advanced. 
Emily received the bon mot rather blankly, 
and, not having read or known the existence 
of the serial, made a most inapt reply, to cover 
which a gentleman sitting near commented 
on a singular case of extortion on the part of a 
wealthy and well-known New York merchant, 
whose name was being quite indignantly 
handled by the papers. 

**A regular Shylock, madam,” he said, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Lawrence Hadly. 

“IT want to know if you know Shylock?” ex- 
claimed that lady, a merchant who had invaded 
Jacksonville having drawn upon himself the 
obnoxious cognomen. 

“*T think he out-Shylocks Shylock in that the 
Jew of Venice had some respect for the letter 
of the law,’’ interposed Mrs. Kate, in her clear, 
sweet enunciation. 

But Mrs. Lawrence had no mind to brook an 
interruption. She had been sitting rather ill 
at ease. Accustomed to take a leading part in 
conversation, although met with the greatest 
courtesy, she yet found it rather difficult to 
maintain it now. 

““T bought a carpet of that old fellow once,” 
she stated, in dominant tones. ‘I never shall 
hear the end of that bargain from Mr. Hadly. 
I saw after he began to measure it that it was 
a poor thing, and said I: ‘I b’lieve I'll look a 
little further before I make up my mind.’ 
‘Oh!’ says he, ‘you’ll have to take it, now; 
I’ve began to measure it off,’ and he just 
clipped into it with the scissors. ‘It’s cut, 
you see, and you’ll be obliged to take it.’ I 
guess I spent half an hour talking about that 
carpet. He sent it down to the house with the 
bill, and, rather than have a fuss, Lawrence— 
that’s Mr. Hadly—said I’d better pay for it. 
He never minds what he pays for anything,” 
with a laugh of self-complacency. ‘Lawrence 
said it all come of my love of making bargains. 
The man had got mad at me about some edg- 
ings before that. I hope you don’t have any 
like him at Reamington ?’’ 

“TI believe the most prominent representative 
of that class that we have among us at present 
is a music master,” replied the gentleman ad- 
dressed. 

“One might weleome such a one for Sera- 
phael’s sake,’’ said Aunt Kate, but further 
remark or reply was cut off by Mrs. Lawrence. 

“Well, really, I’m glad to have a chance to 
ask about the musie teachers heré. Our Lily's 
dreadfully out of practice. We think she has 
a taste for music, but she got quite discouraged 
with our teacher at Jacksonville.” 

“T think you would find Mr. Goldsmidt all 
that could be desired. He has had the train- 
ing of some advanced classes in both New York 
and Brooklyn conservatories, and has himself 








published some very graceful compositions,” 
spoke Miss Carrie Oliphant. 

‘How nice it must be to have music in a 
conservatory,” said Mrs. Lawrence, seizing 
upon the word to introduce the information, 
‘We were going to have one this year if we 
had stayed in Jacksonville, opening right out 
of the back parlor. Emily got a promise from 
her pa.” 

Emily, notwithstanding she had been taught 
to pride herself upon her ‘style,’ looked 
slightly embarrassed, having a vague intuition 
that personalities were in some way inharmo- 
nious, and also having an instinctive impres- 
sion that the conservatories Mr. Goldsmidt had 
taught in might be different from the comtem- 
plated domestic improvement alluded to. 

“Yes, madam,”’ said a gentleman. ‘The 
opening of musical conservatories in our Ame- 
rican cities is, doubtless, going to have a most 
favorable influence upon artamong us. Except 
in the manufacture of superior instruments, 
America has, as yet, done little, musically; 
but acquaintance with the works and institu- 
tions of other countries has rapidly increased 
within the last few years, and there is a growing 
appreciation of true art.’’ 

And the history of the Paris conservatory, 
its development by Napoleon, and the impos- 
sibility of -his rendering justice to Cherubini, 
were discussed between the gentleman, Carrie 
Oliphant, and Aunt Kate, and the talk branched 
off into little aside questions of abstract justice 
and art questions, and gave rise to a gay little 
banter of opinion ; and, as Aunt Kate’s silvery, 
amused laugh rang out softly once, the others 
stopped talking to listen, and Mrs. Lawrence 
Hadly was surprised at Kate’s soft glow of 
color, and lively, earnest play of words, aud at 
the gentleman’s roused attention, and a certain 
slipping off of a degree of conventionality, that 
had sat gracefully, into real interest; and 
Carrie Oliphant, upon leaving, slipped her 
hand into Mrs. Kate’s in a way much as though 
she had known her all her life. 

“T don’t yield the point quite, Mrs. Hadly,”’ 
she said, with playful wilfulness. ‘I shall 
keep combativeness active on the subject till I 
see you again,’’ laughingly ; and in some way, 
though polite adieux were made to the others, 
yet the lingering sparkle of kindliness, and 
humor, and fellowship seemed to linger around 
Mrs. Kate, and she looked as refreshed when 
the last genial good-nights had been spoken as 
though she had been strengthened with a real 
cordial. 

Mrs. Lawrence had gone down the street the 
hext morning. A carriage came to the déer, 
and Mrs. Porter and Carrie Oliphant asked 
compeny to Moorshead for the view. 

“The light will be just right this morning. 
I do so want you to see it,’’ said Carrie. And, 
when Mrs. Lawrence returned, Emily met her 
in the hall with an account of the same. 
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* And don’t you think, mother,” she added, 
**Aunt Kate went and wore that brown ging- 
ham, and just took her hat and sack from the 
rack, and went off withthem? I had my hair in 
crimping pins, and didn’t go down. J never 
saw Aunt Kate go on so.” 

A strange discontent came over the family 
of Lawrence Hadly. Long accustomed to have 
their mental horizon bounded by’self, an at- 
mosphere of general culture, where each was 
considered and thought himself but as one of 
many, and where claims of heart and mind 
were paramount, proved burdensome. Mrs. 
Kate’s painful realization of vacuum was in 
their case in a manner reversed. There seemed 
no balancing force within their own spirits, and 
it was the outside unconscious pressure that 
was hard to bear. 

In vain Mrs. Lawrence was more than usually 
particular about the family outfit for the sea- 
son. In vain she attempted a grand party, re- 
membering the social success of an earlier 
effort of the kind. 
trouble. Though kind, simple, and unceremo- 
nious, she “‘could not feel at home with these 
people.’’ She was sorry when Edmund took a 
snug little home of his own. Kate had given 
her a certain support, an intangible help she 
could not explain or acknowledge, and she 
missed it painfully. 

Trouble increased when Mr. Lawrence Hadly 


gave up the Gilbert place, and likewise took a | 


small, unpretending house, averring “it was 
no use to hold out Jonger. Such expenses 


could not be afforded, and it was folly to at- | 


tempt it.”” Chagrin and discontent settled 


down upon the household like a cold, gray | 


vapor. 

Lily Lawrence was growing to be quite a 
thoughtful girl. 
spects, perhaps. 
ing over her, and one day she came in tears to 
Aunt Kate. 

** Auntie, can’t you help me? 
no one can.”’ y 

‘““My dear Lily, I certainly will if I can. 
You must tell me how, dear.’’ 

‘Do you think it is too late for me to begin 
to get an education?” asked the young girl, 
with sudden resolution in her manner. 

‘Tt is never too late to improve ourselves, 
Lily ; nor shall we ever cease to have need to 
do so.” 

“*T don’t know anything well, Aunt Kate. 
I didn’t learn hardly anything at the public 
school, and here the girls of my age are all so 
far in advance of me, I can’t bear even to go. 
I suppose ma would let me leave school, but I 
want to know something; I really do, Aunt 
Kate, and if you think it isn’t too late, I’ll 
just go into the little classes and work my way 
up.” 

‘““My dear Lily,” said Aunt Kate, putting 
her loving arms around her, ‘‘ resolution is the 
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If you can’t, 


She could not solve the 


Too thoughtful in some re- | 
Some trouble seemed brood- | 





very foundation of achievement. I think I see 
how I can help you in the same way I have 
helped Nettie and Susie.”” And no better, more 
sympathizing, and hence patient helper, could 
Liiy have found than Aunt Kate proved her- 
self, and the young girl found in the intelligent 
exercise of her really bright mind a delight she 
could not before have supposed possible; and 
hence, notwithstanding the fogs and mental 
miasma of the household, she dwelt much of 
the time ina clear, sunny atmosphere of her 
own. 

“Tt is very strange,’’ said Mrs. Lawrence, 
“that Edmund’s family have taken such a po- 
sition here. Kate is on the most intimate terms 
with the Porters, Oliphants, and Wheelers, 
just like one of the family, and Susie is going 
to be bridesmaid for Jenny Andrews. And to 
think that Edmund is going to take the Gilbert 
place we left, buy it out and out. I think you 
must be helping him to funds!” in an exaspe- 
rated tone. 

Lawrence Hadly moved uneasily. He was 
| becoming weary of innuendoes. Whatever was 
said, some secret sentiment of blame for their 
present restricted circumstances seemed to run 
through like an undertone. 

‘*So far from my helping him,’’ he replied, 
with some heat, ‘‘it is he that has been helping 
me from his hard savings, and to my shame be 
| it said, it is impossible to tell when I can refund 
what he let me have the use of when he came 
to Jacksonville. Though nominally with me, 
he has kept his interests separate from mine 
since we came here, and he has come right up. 
He says I needn’t worry about the old amount ; 
that heis doing well now. Ideclare, Ed makes 
me believe in the Christian religion.”’ 

‘*Susie is going to teach in the high school at 
five hundred a year,’’ vouchsafed Lily, looking 
up from her books, ‘“‘and the money that Aunt 
| Kate saved for Miles to go to school with, she 
‘an use towards the house, because Miles can 
board at home and go to the university.” 

‘*Seems to me you’re pretty well posted,”’ 
said Mrs. Hadly, with an unpleasant intona- 
tion. 

“‘ Nettie told me,”’ said Lily, very simply, re- 
turning to her tooks ; and further remarks on 
the social matters of Edmund’s family were in- 
dulged in ad infinitum. 

“Who do you think I saw on the street, 
Emily?’ asked Mrs. Lawrence, coming in one 
day quite excitedly, and continuing, without 
waiting for an answer, ‘‘ Mrs. McGibbon and 
Mrs. Jackson! We'll have to have them here, 
| of course. I wish we were in the other house. 
| I wish they had come before we got cooped up 
here.”’ 

“Did you speak to them, motlftr?”’ 

“No, I was so flustered, and they were com- 
ing across the street, not very near to me, but 
| I’m sure it was them. I wonder where they 
| Stay?” 
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“Mrs, MeGibbon and Mrs. Jackson were | nature be evoked by the wonderfully genuine 


you speaking of?” asked the sewing woman, 
who, aside from Emily, was the only occupant 
of the room. 

‘“‘Yes, some old friends of ours,” returned 
Mrs. Jackson, concisely. 

“They come here nearly every year,”’ volun- 
teered the woman. ‘‘Used to be milliners 
here ; come to see their mother.”’ 

“Probably you are thinking of some one else 
of similar names,”’ returned Mrs. Hadly. ‘We 
have been acquainted with these ladies a num- 
ber of years; quite intimate, I might say.”’ 

“That may all be well enough, but I guess 
I know the Knox girls. Lucindy, they say, 
married very rich; her husband made a power 
of money out West; and Adaline married a 
well to-do man. They say the place where he 
lives is named after him. They’ve known 
what hard times is, though, as well as any- 
body.” 

“*T saw Professor Andrews talking to them. 
I guess their position is good here in society,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence, in a rasped tone. 

The sewing woman emitted a gleam of fun 
from her eye. She understood Mrs. Hadly. 

“Certainly, perfectly good. The Knox girls 
were plain, industrious girls, and always re- 
spected. Professor Andrews’ family were their 
first friends ; gave them free rent of their shop 
till they got a start, and were their first pa- 
trons. Seems to me it was the professor that 
introduced McGibbon when they went South 
for goods ; and I’ve heard tell it was at McGib- 
bon’s house that Adaline met Mr. Jackson.”’ 

It is lamentable to relate, and I do not like 
to do it, but truth compels me to state, that 
after the first greetings, there was felt to bea 
decided lack of warmth and interest on both 
sides in the Reamington intercourse between 
the Hadlys and the Jacksonville ladies. It 
doesn’t speak well for human nature, I know, 
but there was no real bond of heart or mind 
to keep them together, and the bond of sym- 
pathy, in mere externals and local ambitions, 
is a most flimsy one, and not better than a cob- 
web against circumstances. 

Mrs. Kate Hadly, on the score of old neigh- 
borship, invited the ladies to her house, and 
albeit there had never been professions of “in- 
timacy,” the spirit_of true-hearted hospitality 
made itself felt to such a degree that the visit- 
ors were charmed into their best selves unad- 
visedly. Baby Floy, a new gleam of sunshine 
that had come to the Hadly home, quite won 
Mrs. McGibbon’s motherly heart by her pretty 
ways, and although Mrs. Kate felt a little sud- 
den recoil, something as a single aspen leaf 
may shiver in a whispered breeze when that 
lady, in a confidential, complimentary tone, 
volunteered the information, ‘I wish my John 
could see your Susie ;’”’ nevertheless, she was 
gladdened on the whole by the visit. Mrs. 
MeGibbon had let a certain kindliness in her 





home atmosphere, and Mrs, Kate never sus- 
pected it was in a manner the reflection of her 
own spirit that had brought the flecks of gold 
to the surface. 

Cady Jackson had a great many inquiries to 

make concerning the Hadlys, when Mrs. Jack- 
son returned from Reamington. Disappeinted 
in matrimonial speculations which his planning 
stepmother had suggested and approved, he 
averred that ‘“‘he knew a girl who wasn’t so 
strait-laced in her notions, and who wouldn’t 
think a glass of wine a heinous crime. He be- 
lieved he could have Emily Hadly for the ask- 
ing.”’ 
. “But, Cady, you can make a more advan- 
tageous connection than with the Hadly family 
if you only reform a bit and take up business,’’ 
said Jacob Jackson’s wife. 

** And let myself be mewed up in bands of 
propriety and sanctimoniousness! No, ma’am! 
I’ll have a home of my own, and I am per- 
suaded I shall keep a will of my own as well!’’ 

And Emily Hadly embarked on this perilous 
sea of matrimony. She had in her young lady 
life been careful to avoid what her father had 
in those days stigmatized in Susie as “ putting 
on airs,’ and she was true to her habit of 
thought and feeling now. 

Alfred, who knew what the young men of 
his set really were, alone remonstrated, but in 
vain. 

Lily, under the gentle guidance which she 
asked of Aunt Kate, bloomed into lovely and 
loving intelligent womanhood. She spent much 
time with Nettie, and the sweet home influences 
she there enjoyed were like genial sun and 
dew, promoting true growth. 

Alfred, unable to depend lenger upon his 
father, was forced to go from the paternal roof 
and trust to his own resources, which were 
slight enough, poor young man! 

Mrs. Lawrence, in the lives of her children 
began gradually to learn the genuine from the 
false ; began to understand dimly one of Lily’s 
casually dropped assertions. 

‘Tt is only what we have within us, ma, that 
makes us really rich, you know, after all.” 

Notwithstanding this, however, failing to go 
back to first causes, Mrs. Hadly used frequently 
to assert :-— 

“Tt was an unlucky day for us that we ever 
came to Reamington.” 

Externals are but external, ‘after all,” as 
Lily said. 

I suppose we all expect to change our abode, 
sooner or later. Weall hope to go to live with 
the angels by and by. I hope we shall not feel 
as little at home as Mrs. Lawrence Hadly did 
with the genial, cultivated people of Reaming-. 
ton. I hope the angels will know us for their 
own as the Reamington people knew at once 
dear, gentle Mrs. Kate Hadly. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 


LESSON XVII. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 


IRREGULAR figures are shown in perspective 
by finding their points or angles by means of 
visual lines and diagonals to the distance-point. 
An example of one such figure will sufficiently 
explain the mode-of proceeding, to comprehend 
which, however, the mode of finding any point 
in perspective must first be shown. 

Let BHC E, Fig. 15, be the plane of the 





Fig. 


made equal to KN. From the position or 
plane of the object O (in this case a flag-staff) 
draw OG perpendicular to M N, intersecting 
itat H,. From G, with the radius O H, describe 
an are intersecting A B at I, and making G I 
equal toO H. The diagonal D I will intersect 
a visual line GS at the required perspective 
position of the object. 

In drawings made on this principle, in which 
a plan of the object is first laid down, with the 
positions of the station and plane of delinea- 
tion, paper more than twice the size of the pro- 
posed picture is required, which is sometimes 
inconvenient. This objection may in many 


15. 
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picture, S D the horizontal line, B H the base- 
line, S the point of sight, V the station, and D 
the point of distance ; S Don the picture being 
equal to K V on the plan. Let MN be the 
position of the plane of delineation on the plan, 
and C that of any object (say a tree) beyond 
that plane. Required the perspective position 
of such object. 

Draw the visual ray V ©, intersecting M N 
at F. From C and F draw CG, F H both per- 
pendicular to M N and HB. Draw the per- 
spective visual ray S I, which is a perspective 
view of V C. Its intersection with F H is the 
required point, representing the position of the 
object. 

The same result may be attained in another 
way. In the following figure (16), the same 
letters refer to corresponding points as Fig. 15. 
But the point of distance is now made use of, 
as in the perspective drawing of squares ; its 
distance DS from the point of sight being | 








s 
<i 
\ 

cases be removed by inverting the plan, and 
making the base-line of the picture serve the 
double purpose of the base of the plane of de- 
lineation and of its position on the plan. In 
this case the station-point, of course, is placed 
above the drawing, instead of below it, and the 
plan of the object is shown inverted, below the 
drawing. 

In parallel perspective, the points of sight 


| and of distance have been those chiefly made 


use of for determining outlines ; but in oblique 
views they are of comparatively little use, and 
the sizes and forms of objects are chiefly regu- 
lated by vanishing-points, the rules for finding 
which will now be explained. In the street- 
view, Fig. 2 (September, 1870), and in ail views 
in which lines and plane surfaces are in plan 
at right angles with the plane of the picture, 
the point of sight is the vanishing-point of such 
lines and planes ; but in angular views, such as 
that in Fig. 4 (September, 1870), the vanish- 
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Fig. 16. 
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ing-points of the various sides of objects will 
lie to the right and left of the point opposite to 
the eye; and those of most objects will be 
found somewhere on the horizontal line. 





spectator ; or of a down-hill (Fig. 18) view, in 
which the surface inclines downward from him ; 
or of sloping objects, such as the roofs of many 
houses, which incline sidewise from him, the 


Fig. 17. 











But the statement just made respecting van- 
ishing-points, that they will generally be found 
somewhere on the horizontal line, is only true 
as respects those of objects whose lines are 
parallel with the ground-plane. Many objects, 
and frequently the ground itself, are not paral- 
lel with the true ground-plane, but have various 
degrees and kinds of inclination. Thus, in the 
case of an up-hill view (Fig. 17), in which the 
plane of the surface rises upwards from the 


vanishing-points will obviously be either above 
or below the horizon, and the degree of their 
deviation from it will depend on the degree of 
the inclination. This brings us to the con- 
sideration of inclined planes, the vanishing- 
points of which are always perpendicularly 
above or below those points on the horizontal 
line which would be their vanishing-points if 
the plane had no inclination. 











POETRY. 















































ROSE LEAVES—NO. I. 





BY JOHN 8S. REID. 


AWAKE, again, O long lost harp! 
Resume thy strain, O sounding lyre! 
With all thy warmest, holiest fire 

Imbue with love my aged heart, 

And let us range the mountain’s side, 
Or wander through the birchen glen, 
And sing the songs of youth again, 

Which oft we sang at morning tide. 


Like mountain bee, from heather bloom ; 
Or evening’s wind, from fragrant grove, 
Let us extract the sweets of love, 

The essence of its rich perfume ; 

And then, as with a diamond pen, 
Inscribe the thoughts of youth and age, 
And bind in gold each virgin page, 

And thus embalm love’s flowers again. 


Oh! let no thought find entrance there, 


Whose blush would tinge the cheek with shame, 


Nor break the bleeding heart, nor blame 
Too rashly age’s brow of care; 
But trace as with the softest line, 

And form with all the limner’s art, 

A photo of the human heart, 
Where flowers and fruit their leaves entwine. 








For life is but a morning’s dream, 
A dewdrop in the ocean’s wave, 
An echo from the lonely grave, 
A sand grain by Time’s flowing stream; 
Yet oftentimes some flow’ret fair 
Is found within life’s vale in bloom, 
Like beauty smiling o’er the tomb, 
Cheering the heart of weary care. 


Come, then, O harp, youth’s golden lyre! 
Beloved by me in early morn, 

While yet the silk was in the corn, 

And life was full of young desire ; 

Come, let us garner up those flowers, 
And make one sweet and rich bouquet, 
Which heedlessly I cast away 

In morning’s bright and rosy hours. 


And thus we bind, as on one stem, 
The fruits of age and flowers of youth, 
And teach, with words of love and truth, 
The human heart, that priceless gem ; 
For who can tell, when time is o'er, 
What that immortal soul may be, 
Though now a sand grain in the sea, 
Which loves death’s dark and unknown shore? 


me Ge 





MA BELLE. 


BY WILLIAM SIDNEY GREGORY. 


That you ever think of me, 
If but once a day it be, 
Is an honor; 
For, by those ever brilliant eyes, 
Every thought of thine I prize, 
Madonna! 


For, when the twilight, grown apace, 

Your tender thoughts of me efface, 
Supinely, 

Mine, ever constant, round you bide, 

Like ocean, swelling up his tide, 
Divinely. 








And when the midnight hour is rung, 

And guardsmen take it on their tongue, 
Repeating, 

My thoughts of thee to dreams are grown, 

The height of any monarch’s throne 
Competing. 


My every hour of day or night, 

My every thought, or dark or bright, 
Is given 

To you, ma petite reine of earth, 

So near akin of angel birth 
And Heaven. 
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AT GLENDIMMON FARM. 


BY LOUISE 8. DORR. 








‘‘ ORPHANED, beggared, jilted, and all at one 
fell swoop,” wailed Claudia Holt, her proud 
head bent, her magnificent eyes hazy with 
grief. At her feet, where it had fluttered from 
her nerveless hand, lay a tiny, scented note. 
Its graceful chirography, in the dozen lines it 
contained, was an ornament to the satiny page. 
Here were no sharp angles, no erratic indi- 
vidualities, outcropping through the finished 
elegance of its style. But Claudia Holt had 
believed its writer “‘ only a little lower than the 
angels.” 

Sorrow seems often to be cumulative, and 
this girl’s had come with crushing suddenness. 
Black night had followed glowing day without 
the softening transition of an intermediate 
twilight. Who wonders if, in its primal bitter- 
ness, she thought “‘ there is no sorrow like unto 
my sorrow’? Orphaned, beggared, jilted, the 
last the unkindest cut of all. She had so 
trusted Ansel Kingsley! had so exalted him in 
her heart of hearts! Well, he was fallen. He 
was of the earth, earthy ; a summer friend; a 
suitor to her wealth and proud position; no- 
thing more. Ah! why had he ever been so 
much? 

But, by and by, her native spirit, of which 
she was by no means destitute, came to her aid. 
“Let him go,”’ she said; “he is not worth a 
sigh. His noble qualities were of my own 
imagining. They will fit another as well as 
Ansel Kingsley. It is as if a writer had con- 
ceived for her story a hero of lofty character, 
and had then become enamored of her own 
creation. Let such folly be for dreamers; I 
have had my awakening.” 

She got up, and with nervous haste began 
collecting together the trifling gifts she had re- 
ceived from him. There were a bunch of pan- 
sies, a photograph, graceful, smiling, hand- 
some, like himself; a dried rose, a sea shell, a 
sketch of herself, sleeping upon the verandah, 
with a clambering vine failing into a wreath 
around her head, just as he had found her one 
glowing summer day ; a ring, with their initials 
wrought together ; a volume of poems; a frag- 
ment of wood, cut into a profile of herself. 
These, with a package of his letters, she made 
into a little parcel, and thrust in a scrap of 
paper, upon which she had hastily written :-— 


“What one has discovered to be worthless, 
one loses without t. When you are a 
truer man, I shall wish for you the happiness 
of which I once thought you deserving. 

Criaupia Hour.” 


Then, having written the address with a 
steady hand, she called a servant, and ordered 
the parcel taken to Mr. Kingsley’s hotel. She 
felt an overpowering weariness when this was 
done, and would gladly have taken a respite 





from thought. But there was still a grave 
question te be considered, and she would not 
put it off. How should she live? What could 
she doin self-support? Teach? Sew? Paint? 
Write? She set these several vocations in 
review before her, honestly considering her 
fitness for each, and ended by honestly deciding 
herself unfit for either. Then came again the 
urgent question, ‘‘ What can I do?” 

Just then there was a gentle tap at her door. 
Opening it, Claudia found a girl, scarcely older 
than herself, dressed in travelling costume, 
lithe and willowy in figure, and having the 
cheeriest, most sunshiny face imaginable. 

“I see you don’t intend to recognize me,” 
said the girl, in a light, cheerful tone. “I am 
your cousin, Bessie Glendimmon. Have you 
no welcome for me?” 

Claudia recoiled from her cousin’s caress, 
and, crouching in a chair, buried her face in 
her hands. It was one of the aggravations of 
her grief that Bessie Glendimmon’s property, 
held in trust by her father, had suffered wreck 
with hisown. Howcould she look the smiling, 
unconcerned Bessie in the face, having pre- 
vious knowledge of what must so soon come to 
her ears? But the smiling cousin was not to 
be balked of her caress. She came and knelt 
by Claudia’s chair, throwing one arm around 
her. 

“*T know everything,” she said, softly, ‘‘and 
am so sorry for you, Claudia. But I have 
come to do you good. Listen now, and see if I 
have not. I must tell you first, though, that I 
consider myself the most fortunate girl in the 
world. Don’t shake your head and look so 
incredulous. It is really and truly so.’ 

‘**She can’t know,” thought Claudia. ‘Oh! 
what will she say when she does?” 

“Tt is true that, toa certain extent, lama 
sharer in your misfortune. I met Uncle Holt’s 
lawyer, on my way here, who told me all about 
it. Dear Uncle Holt, I wish he could have 
known how little I would regret the loss.’’ 

“Have you no reproach for him, then?” 

“No, none whatever. I know he never 
meant to wrong me. He believed the invest- 
ment sure to pay me double, perhaps treble in- 
terest, or he never would have made it.”’ 

Claudia was weeping now, and clinging to 
her cousin, whose blue eyes also swam in tears, 
though she was still smiling resolutely. 

“But I have not told you yet what I came 
here for,” said Bessie, softly smoothing the 
other’s hair. ‘ You know it was mother’s wish 
that Uncle Holt should have the care of my 
property, but that I should live with Uncle Dana 
Goffe, vnless something unforeseen should 
happen to make a change desirable, in which 
case I was to come to you. While Aunt Mar- 
garet lived, I was like a daughter of the house’; 
but when Uncle Dana had a second wife, it 
certainly was not quite so pleasant. Aunt 
Eunice is so genteel, you see, that one need be 
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always conning an etiquette book to get on 
with her at all. Then Una did not like me, I 
am sure, though I tried to gain her good will. 
Una is Aunt Eunice’s daughter, you know; 
and then there ’s a Jerome whom I have never 
seen, because he is absent on his travels. But 
I have a conviction that Aunt Eunice was try- 
ing to get me worked over to suit the Paulding 
idea of gentility, so that I might get a chance 
of picking up Le Grand Seigneur’s royal hand- 
kerchief when he should have returned. But I 
did not like the making-over process, and I 
didn’t hanker in the least for the royal hand- 
kerchief. So when it was announced that Je- 
rome was coming home, I determined to come 
here and visit you, thinking it exceedingly 
probable that I might not return immediately. 
That probability has since reduced itself pretty 
nearly toa certainty. The truth is, Claudia, 
I have made up my mind to live with you.” 

“Where? In the street?’ asked Claudia, 
bitterly. 

“No, indeed !’”’ with a ringing, bell-like laugh. 
*“T haven’t mentioned, have I, that I dm still 
an heiress? The property consists of a farm 
in Holbrook, worth about two thousand dol- 
lars; and personal effects valued at half as 
much mere. It was Grandpa Glendimmon’s, 
and you and I, Claudia, are going to turn 
farmers, and live on our estate. Superb, isn’t 
it?” 

“Farmers, Bessie ?’’ 

‘“Yes, indeed !”’ with a repetition of the bell- 
like laugh. ‘“‘I don’t mean exactly that we are 
to plough, and dig, and plant. Iam not quite 
strong-minded, nor yet strong-handed enough 


for that. And, to tell the truth, I shouldn’t 


quite know whether squashes and turnips are 
to be planted whole, or cut in pieces, if we 
should desire a field of those vegetabies.”’ 

‘Perhaps they have to be grafted into some- 
thing, like apples and pears,’’ Claudia sug- 
gested, looking very much as if she would like 
to smile, if she did not feel it her duty to be so 
very miserable. 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder much, but I shall 
find out in time. I have already bought two 
or three treatises on farming, and I intend to 
book myself up on squashes and kindred topics 
at the earliest opportunity. I mean to sur- 
prise Holbrook farmers by my practical know- 
ledge of their craft. But I may as well tell 
you, in confidence, that if I should be invited 
to deliver the address at the next agricultural 
fair in Holbrook, I have made up my mind to 
respectfully decline. There! I knew I should 
make you laugh. Now come out of this close 
room, and see how the blessed air outside is 
laden with sunshine.”’ 

“The sunshine came in here with you, Bes- 
sie. I believe you are a magician, and have 
wrought a spell upon it, compelling it to follow 
you wherever you go.”’ 

Ke “In that case,’’ said Bessie, laughing mer- 











| ily, “I shall walk often among my grain- -fields 
| when sunshine is needed for ripening their 
crops. I hope I shall be a specific against mil- 
dew and blight in a rainy season.”’ 

“‘T believe you will,” returned Claudia, echo- 
ing her laugh. 

It was late in April that they arrived at 
Glendimmon Farm. There was a plain, un- 
pretentious cottage on the place, a little dingy 
upon the outside, owing to the action of wind 
and weather upon its white paint; and not 
quite delightful within to the fastidious taste 
of the city-bred girls. A farmer and his wife 
had been engaged as the working force upon 
| the place, and were already there. Good, tidy- 
handed Mrs. Dunn had done her best to make 
the house attractive, and, to the extent of 
scrupulous neatness, had succeeded admirably. 
But the floors were bare, the furniture cheap 
and inelegant, the ornaments atrocious. 

‘* Never mind,” said Bessie. ‘‘ Weshall have 
a chance to exercise our ingenuity at improve- 
ments. Do you know, I always fancied I had 
| a talent for that, hidden away somewhere in a 
| napkin? Besides, I have several years’ num- 
| bers of GoprEy packed in my trunk, and a 
woman who can’t make a house elegant by 
their aid don’t deserve—to own a farm in Hol- 
brook.”’ 

Iam not going to particularize their various 
efforts at improvement. It is sufficient to say 
that shell-work, moss-work, Berlin wool-work, 
bead-work, wax-work—all were used, and with 
admirable effect. They had brought with them 
books, some rare knick-knacks, and a few fine 
| pictures. With these, and the work of their deft 
fingers, a surprising change was gradually 
effected. The floors were yet bare, however. 
Carpets were beyond their means, and there is, 
unfortunately, nothing that can be substituted 
for them. 

“ Never mind,” said Bessie, cheerfully. ‘‘We 
shall have to wait. May be the farm will pro- 
duce a crop of carpets, one cf these years, 
and, in the mean time, we can please ourselves 
with a glimpse of pre-Raphaelite simplicity 
whenever we choose to look downward.”’ 

At first, the young mistress’s practical know- 
ledge of farming certainly was not much to 
boast of. Farmer Dunn, as in duty bound, 
always came to her for directions, and very 
remarkable ones he got sometimes. 

**T suppose you will want the barley-ground 
seeded down?’’ he said, when a field of that 
grain had been sowed. 

“Yes, I suppose so,’’ was the doubtful an- 
swer. ‘Won't it be a good deal of work?” 

“Oh, no! I have only to sow grass-seed 
over the field.” 

‘* Will the field come up to grass, then?’’ 

“Yes, if we get a good ‘catch.’”’ 

‘But it seems a pity to wasve the barley- 
| seed, now it is all sowed. Perhaps you had 
| better use the grass-seed and the ‘catch’— 
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whatever that may be—somewhere else this 
year.’”’ 

' “Yes’m, if you say so. But what sort of 
object, now, might you suppose a ‘catch’ to 
be?” asked Mr. Dunn, quite gravely, but with 
a twinkle of,drollery in his eyes. 

‘Perhaps a trap to keep the birds from pick- 
ing up the seeds.’’ 

At this there came an explosive laugh from 
a corner where Mrs. Dunn was administering 
pepper to an ailing hen ; and, genuine laughter 
being usually contagious, the farmer’s gravity 
gave way at the same time. 

‘Now, I suppose I have made one of my 
stupid blunders,’ said Bessie, with perfect 
good-humor. ‘And here is Claudia trying to 
look as wisely amused as the rest. Perhaps, 
if you should explain, she would not have to 
pretend quite so much.”’ 

So Mr. Dunn informed her that the grass- 
seed was for next year’s crop, and that ‘‘a 
good catch” meant its coming up well, where- 
upon Bessie confessed herself much enlight- 
ened. But the “capsheaf” of all, according 
to Mr. Dunn, was when he told the mistress, 
one morning, that they would want plaster for 
the corn. 

“Plaster!” said Bessie, in a bewildered way. 
“Oh, yes! I know, now. I saw a lot of stick- 
ing-salve”’ (she meant grafting-wax) ‘‘in the 
granary, and Claudia and I will spread it 
right away. But how do you use it?” 

“Well, we tack strips of it along the edges 
of the corn-field; and, when the crows go to 
step over, they stick their feet into it, and 
there they stay. Don’t you see?” 

Bessie did see the drollery in the farmer’s 
twinkling eyes, and understood that better than 
she did ‘ plaster for the corn,’’ until the latter 
subject had been duly explained, when they 
all laughed together, Bessie as heartily as the 
rest. ; 

Fortunately Mr. Dunn was shrewd, capable, 
honest, and a practical farmer, withal, while 
his worthy wife was as good asa host in the 
management of dairy and kindred matters ; so 
that affairs, within and without doors, were 
not likely to suffer from mismanagement. 

One day, when the girls had gone into the 
village to do some simple errands, driving 
themselves thither with one of the farm horses, 
they had to wait a little in a store, until some 
customers, earlier upon the spot, had been 
served. Two gentlemen, standing near them, 
were talking about some anniversary service 
that was to be held in their church the next 
day, expressing great concern because their 
organist would not be able to attend, and, like 
Honestus Woodman when his axe was gone, 
they knew not where to get another. 

“Why don’t you offer to play for them?” 
asked Bessie, in a low tone. 

“TI would, if I thought they would like it,’’ 
returned Claudia. 





**T am sure they would.” 
So Claudia ventured to tell the gentlemen 
| that she knew something of the organ, and 
would willingly play for them if they found 
no one else. They thanked her warmly, and 
would be glad to depend upon her, without 
| looking farther. It was accordingly so ar- 
| ranged. Probably her ministration proved ac- 
| ceptable, for within the following week the 
leader of the choir called to engage her per- 
manently as their organist, offering her a salary 
| of two hundred dollars yearly—not much, to 
| be sure, he admitted, but it was all the society 
| could afford to pay. Claudia accepted the 
| offer gratefully. 
| “We can have carpets, now, and everything 
| we want tothe extent of two hundred dollars,’’ 
she said, gayly. ‘I never felt so rich in my 
life before. And only think! less than a year 
ago I paid a thousand dollars for a shawl, and 
never thought of the many to whom such a sum 
would be a small fortune.”’ 

It was a tranquil life which these girls now 
led at Glendimmon Farm. I do not pretend 
| that it was Arcadia upon which they had 
fallen. They missed many enjoyments to 
which they had been accustomed. They were 
sometimes brought in contact with coarse peo- 
ple. Of society, such as they could have en- 
joyed, they saw almost none. But what was 
disagreeable in their lot they bravely bore, and 
for its many quiet pleasures they were truly 
thankful. They loved Nature, and, holding 
communion with her visible forms, drew di- 
verse lessons from her various languages. In 
summer they cultivated flowers and some of 
the smaller fruits, locked after their poultry, 
sewed, read, or sketched. In winter they had 
always plenty of employment, having usually 
so many plans ahead that time flew too quickly 
for the accomplishment of all they wished to 
do. So the third summer of their residence in 
Holbrook came around, and so, too, into the 
church where Claudia was organist came the 
| Rey. Adam Underwood. The former pastor 
| had grown too infirm to continue his labors, 
and the gentleman we have mentioned came in 
his place. 

I claim that the Rev. Adam Underwood was 
a man of great strength of character. Perhaps 
you will agree with me when I tell you that he 
had been seven years a minister, and was still 
a bachelor. Let one consider the temptations 
he must have withstood in the mean time, tak- 
ing the shape of tea-drinkings, slippers, dress- 
ing-gowns, lovely penitents seeking comfort, 
and various other expressions of feminine 
sweetness. Alas! that it should all have been 
wasted upon the desert air, and I think none 
will wish to dispute my proposition. Mr. Un- 
derwood was a slightly-formed man, pale and 
scholarly-looking, with a massive brow above 
eyes of veiled fire, a straight nose, sensitive 
lips, and somewhat of squareness in the chin. 
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His manner was full of nervous force, his tastes 
scholarly and esthetic, his opinions stamped 
with something of the old Puritanic severity, 
his intellect clear and incisive. Of whatever 
subject he presented he struck straight to the 
root. His sermons were full of pungencies. 
None knew better than he how to command 
attention. None desired more conscientiously 
to use his power for the good of souls. His 
own emolument was a secondary consideration, 
though to that he may not have been quite in- 
different. I think few men, even among min- 
isters, are. In the parish where he had been 
lately located there came one of those crises 
from which the best disciplined ecclesiastical 
bodies are notalwaysexempt. A division arose. 
The minister’s power became as naught. He 
foresaw that his usefulness there was ended, 
and resigned his pastorate. It was about this 
time that the vacancy occurred in Holbrook, 
and he accepted a call from the parish there. 
The society was smaller, and the salary less, 
than in the place he had just left; but it seemed 
to be the only opening at the time, and, doubt- 
ing not that the work for his hands was to be 
found there, he prepared to do it with its 
might. 

On the first Sabbath of his ministration to 
this new people, Mr. Underwood became con- 
scious of a pair of keen, magnetic eyes, which 
watched him from the gallery with unswerving 
attention. Of course, the eyes were not de- 
tached from the usual features that make up a 
face. Very agreeable features they were, too, 
and in an ordinary face worth particularizing, 
perhaps ; butin this they only formed the setting 
for those,incomparable eyes. The preacher's 
manner grew more than ever nervous under 
their steady glance. He seemed to feel that 
every sentence he uttered" was taken up and 
tested, and the verdict of true or false flashed 
back to him in their glowing scintillations. 
When the sermon was done, and the closing 
hymn being read, he noticed that the owner of 
the eyes left her seat for one facing the organ. 
Then came the organ prelude, in which it was 
apparent that the player had perfect control 
of her instrument. The minister could almost 
have believed that her eyes had wrought upon 
it a mesmeric spell, compelling it to yield up 
all its wealth of noble sounds to her control. 

“Who is your organist?’’ he asked, as care- 
lessly as he could of the worthy deacon who 
walked from church with him at noon. 

‘‘Miss Holt. She is considered a fine player. 
We think ourselves very fortunate in having 
secured her.”’ 

‘*Does she live here ?”” 

“Not in the village. It is some three miles, 
I should think, out to the Glendimmon Farm.”’ 

Mr. Underwood asked no more questions, 
though he may have had to put a strong curb 
upon his masculine curiosity in order to refrain 
from doing so; for, in the distribution of pro- 








pensities at the creation, I am far from believ- 
ing that woman appropriated all the curiosity. 

“How do you like him?” Bessie inquired, 
when they had gone home that afternoon. 

“Like whom?” 

“‘The minister, of course !’”’ 

“I liked his sermons very well, if that is 
what you mean. I can tell better how I like 
him after we are acquainted.”’ 

“Are not his sermons exponents of him- 
self?” 

“They may or may not be. I think I have 
heard that the author of ‘Tristam Shandy’ 
wrote very good sermons.”’ 

“O Claudia! Sterne and Mr. Underwood! 
How can you compare the two?” 

“T donot. Iam only illustrating a general 
principle.’ 

The Rey. Mr. Underweod sprang into sudden 
popularity in his parish. He got through a 
vast amount of tea-drinking within the next 
month, and submitted to wholesale petting 
with the patience of a Gymnosophist. In the 
mean time he had not met Miss Holt ; but every 
Sunday her eloquent eyes criticized his words, 
with flashes expressing approval or dissent. 
In preparing his sermons, he began sometimes 
to find it impossible not to wonder how this 
stirring thought or that pungent laconism 
would be received by them. This weakness 
distressed him greatly, and he tried conscien- 
tiously to get the better of it, but with indif- 
ferent suceess. Then came a Sunday when 
Claudia had left home for a week’s visit. Con- 
sequently there was a new and much inferior 
player at the organ. After Miss Holt’s it.was 
necessary to ‘“‘make believe’’ very much, in 
order to think the playing nice, like the orange- 
peel and water of Dickens’s Marchioness. 
People wondered somewhat at the deep hu- 
mility of their minister’s petitions that day. 
They did not know that he had found preach- 
ing stale work in the absence of one pair of 
eloquent eyes, and that his conscience accused 
him of having set a human feeling above his 
Master’s work. 

Later in the week, while passing the village 
hotel, he saw Miss Holt alighting from the 
stage. As she sprung lightly to the ground, 
her veil was lifted by the wind, and fluttered 
down at Mr. Underwood’s feet. He restored 
it promptly to its owner, and felt a thrill in 
every nerve, when, for a brief instant, their 
eyes met, as she uttered her quiet ‘“‘ Thank 
you!” 

That night the Rev. Adam Underwood held 
communion with himself. ‘“‘ Whither does all 
this tend?” he questioned, with the air of one 
who approached a dreaded subject. Then 
came up old memories—scathing recollections 
of a love which had once “burned into his 
bosom’s core ;’’ for which he had been upon the 
point of yielding up truth, his divine work, 
perhaps heaven itself, encountering rather the 
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judgment pronounced upon him who putteth 
his hand to the plough, and looketh back. He 
had conquered the human weakness, but 
through this experience he had lost faith in 
the magnanimity of woman’s love. If he had 
not been a Christian, he might have become a 
woman-hater. Now, in his review of the old 
ordeal, he renewed a resolution made years 
before, that, as long as he lived, he would be- 
come no woman’s lover. And, in order to 
make assurance doubly sure, he determined 
to avoid an acquaintance with Miss Holt. 
Thus, in his self-communing, the Rev. Adam 
Underwood settled the matter with himself. 
It was masterly, but of rough hewing without 
doubt, which, however, was still subject to the 
‘divinity that shapes our ends.” 

The next day, while returning from a visit 
toa parishioner in the outskirts of the town, 
Mr. Underwood came upon a stretch of road 
cut through the heart of a densely-wooded 
forest. It was a sultry afternoon in midsum- 
mer, rendering this shadowy retreat peculiarly 
refreshing. He accordingly lingered to enjoy 
it. Having converted his bridle-rein into a 
halter, and the trunk of a tree into a hitching- 
post, he bethought himself of his herbarium, 
and walked a little way into the forest to see 
what specimens it might afford him. Presently 
he heard voices at a little distance, and soon 
became aware that the subject under discussion 
was himself. 

**For shame, Claudia Holt!’ said one voice. 
**T am surprised at your want of charity. One 
would think you had some personal spite 
against Mr. Underwood.” 

** And one would think you had caught the 
infatuation with which all Holbrook is in- 
fected. I don’t deny that he may be a very 
good sort of person ; but the trouble is that all 
you enthusiasts are determined to perch him 
upon Alps, and, when you get him there, itis as 
much as a dim-sighted mortal like myself can 
do to see him at all.’ 

Mr. Underwood walked quickly away, not 
wishing to hear more. His herbarium was en- 
riched by no specimens of that day’s gleaning. 
He went back to his carriage, and drove at a 
most unclerical pace, until the open road was 
gained. By that time, the prick which had 
wounded his sensibility, or it might have been 
his pride, was somewhat eased of its smart. 

“Tt is all the better,” he said, reining in his 
horse, and proceeding at a slower rate. “If I 
needed a safeguard, [haveithere. The pigmy 
upon Alps, whom Miss Holt has such difficulty 
in seeing, will find his own vision clearer 
through the medium of her scorn.”” He had 
now come opposite a farm-house, fronting 
which was a garden gay with flowers. “I 
suppose this is where she lives. I’ve half a 
mind to leave word here that I can lend her a 
medium-sized telescope, which may assist her 
vision, and then send her a sermon on hu- 
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mility,”” he thought, grimly relishing the idea. 
Then suddenly he halted, and sprang from 
his carriage—not, however, for the purpose of 
carrying out the caustic retaliation he had 
mentioned. Instead, he called loudly through 
an open window: ‘“ Your house is on fire!” 

Worthy Mrs. Dunn ran out, nearly dis- 
traught in her terror. ‘‘What would she ever 
do, and Mr. Dunn off to the village, and the 
neighbors so far away?’’ she ejaculated, help- 
lessly. 

“How can I get to the roof?” 

“I can fetch a ladder.”’ 

“Do so quickly, then, and give me some 
pails. I can save the house, I think.’’ 

The fire had but just caught when it was dis- 
covered. With the active co-operation of Mrs. 
Dunn, he was soon able to subdue the destroy- 
ing agent. When the last pail of water had 
been poured upon the blackened shingles, and 
Mr. Underwood had his foot upon the ladder 
to descend, he saw Bessie and Claudia coming 
hastily toward the house. Whether the smoke 
had affected his sight, or his unwonted eleva- 
tion (though one might have thought it was 
nothing to Alps) made him giddy, will never 
be known; but, at that moment, he made a 
misstep, and fell to the ground. The three 
women ran to his assistance. His head was 
cut and bleeding, and one hand hung useless 
from its wrist He was quite insensible. By 
great good fortune Doctor Rand chanced to be 
passing at the time. If not a tower, he was, 
at least, a good-sized column of strength to the 
frightened women. By his aid the minister 
was removed to the house, where he speedily 
revived, where also his bruises, whieh were not 
at all serious, and his broken wrist were pro- 
perly cared for. 

“T have got to go to Ladd’s Hill,” said Doc- 
tor Rand, ‘‘or I would drive you home. You 
are not fit to go alone.”’ 

“‘Mr. Underwood will stay here,” said Bes- 
sie, quickly. ‘‘He got hurt in doing us a ser- 


vice. We must not be so ungrateful as to let * 


him go until he is quite able to do so.”’ 

But Mr. Underwood would not be persuaded 
to remain, though Mrs. Dunn declared it would 
be madness for him to think of going, and 
Claudia joined her remonstrances to Bessie’s. 

“A wilful man maun hae his way!’ quoted 
Dr. Rand, “‘though, if it were myself, I should 
not need much persuasion from such pleaders. 
Which of you two young women is the best 
horsewoman ?”’ 

** Claudia !” 

“Then she had better drive Mr. Underwood 
home. She can return, I suppose, with Farmer 
Dunn. It would be nonsense, sir, to think of 
driving a horse like yours with a broken 
wrist.” 

Mr. Underwood made a feeble protest against 
giving so much trouble, and Claudia’s speaking 
eyes shot a glance at Bessie, which told that she 
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was not quite grateful for the preference given 
to herself in the arrangement. She got on hat, 
shawl, and gloves, however, thus signifying 
her willingness to go. It really seemed almost 
a pity that Mr. Underwood should have taken 
such trouble with his rough-hewing, since it 
was to count for so little. He had settled it all 
with wonderful cleverness only the evening 
before, and now behold the lady whose ac- 
quaintance he had resolved to avoid, seated be- 
side him in his carriage! Undoubtedly there 
were plenty of young women in Holbrook 
who would willingly have taken Claudia’s 
place, and would then have thought it a folly 
worse than Alnaschar’s not to make themselves 
as charmiftg as possible while the opportunity 
lasted. But Claudia appeared in nowise to 
regard the occasion as a godsend. Her mood 
was unaccountably perverse. In nothing that 
Mr. Underwood advanced would she agree. 

“‘It had been a warm day,” he remarked, by 
way of opening the conversation. 

“Had it? She had thought it delightfully 
cool.” 

‘‘How fine the landscape on the right! a 
bright mosaic of brown and gold, and diverse 
shades of green, rimmed in with purple hills. 
Did she not admire its quiet beauty ?” 

‘She thought it would be improved by a Ni- 
agara or two in the foreground, and a Mount 
Washington, or something of that sort, among 
the blue hills in the distance.” 

“Had she ever visited Mt. Washington?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“In his opinion, fashion had done a good 
thing in making that a popular resort. One 
could not fail, however frivolous or haughty, 
he thought, of getting truer views of one’s self, 
and of nature’s grandeur, while standing on 
its summit.”’ 

“‘Unfortunately, she had forgotten to bring 
her pocket mirror when she climbed the moun- 
tain, so that she failed to get a view of herself 
at all from that point of loftiness.’’ 

After this manner the conversation proceeded 
until Mr. Underwood was driven to his board- 
ing place, and very nearly to distraction as 
well. Intaking leave, Claudia hoped he would 
not suffer greatly from his mishaps, and con- 
gratulated him that if the cut on his forehead 
should leave a sear, it might be concealed by 
his hair. This was said as seriously as if she 
thought that a matter of the gravest conse- 
quence to him. Perhaps he did feel some so- 
licitude on that point; I can’t say. But if he 
did, Iam sure he would never have made any 
parade of it, and very wicked it was in Claudia 
to pretend that she believed he could have 
given the subject a thought. Mr. Underwood, 
minister though he was, may have wished it 
were not unclerical to indulge in some such mild 
abjurgation as ‘Bother her impertinence!’’ 
But he knew his duty and forgave her directly. 
How could he help it, indeed, when he con- 





sidered that, in spite of her perversity, she was 
the most charming woman he had ever met? 
You would scarcely have thought him a person 
to indulge in the infantile diversion of setting 
up blocks or resolutions for the sake of tum- 
bling them downagain. Yet it is undoubtedly 
true that he spent considerable time at that 
gainless exercise, while recovering from his 
bruises. And all because of Claudia Holt. 

But I beg her pardon. In following the di- 
versions of Mr. Underwood, I have nearly for- 
gotten to get her home. She was fortunate 
enough to find Mr. Dunn at the post-office, and 
in due time reached the cottage in safety, being 
the bearer of a letter for Bessie, which proved 
to be rather important. 

“‘They are all coming,”’ said the latter, with 
a touch of dismay in hertones. ‘Uncle Dana, 
Aunt, Una, and Le Grand Seigneur !’’ 

“* When?” 

“The twenty-ninth ; and it is now the twenty- 
second,” meditatively. ° 

*‘Thope you are not thinking of running away 
again to escape Le Grand Seigneur’s royal 
handkerchief?” said Claudia, mischievously. 

“No need of that. I’m not a rich heiress 
now, you know. I hope we can make their 
visit pleasant for them. I don’t mean Uncle 
Dana. He will be sure to be pleased whatever 
we do. But Una and the rest.” 

** Will it be difficult?” 

“Perhaps not. But Una is a little peculiar, 
and Aunt is very genteel, and Jerome, judging 
from their descriptions, is a compound of both. 
At least, we shall enjoy Uncle Dana, however, 
and we’ll do our best to make it pleasant for 
the others.’’ 

From that time until the day of the arrival, 
they were all, as Mrs. Dunn expressed it, “up 
to their elbows”’ in preparations. The guests 
came in a handsome barouche, drawn bya pair 
of spirited thoroughbreds. 

“Tt isn’t exactly an irruption of the Goths, 
but of the Goffes,”’ said Uncle Dana, kissing 
Bessie and Claudia, and making toward Mrs. 
Dunn for the same purpose, but she discreetly 
threw her apron over her face, and bobbed out 
at the nearest door, while Aunt Eunice, who, 
as we have heard, was ultra genteel, adminis- 
tered a curt rebuke to her liege lord for his 
boyishness. 

Pending this connubial setting to rights, Una 
kissed the girls with a rather underdone affec- 
tation of vivacity, and presented her brother, 
Jerome Paulding. These two were in no re- 
spect alike. Una was a soft, gentle creature, 
with dusky-eyes and hair, and a languid color 
on cheek and lip. She was sadly wanting in 
animation herself, and therefore expected 
everybody to be at great pains to amuse her. 
When this was done, she was gently amiable, 
so that people who did not know her intimately 
were accustomed to speak of her as ‘‘ not bril- 
liant, certainly, but so good/’ Yet, underneath 
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this plastic exterior, the nature was cold, ex- 
acting, selfish. Besides the personal attrac- 
tions we have mentioned, such as they were, 
there was the collateral one of wealth. Una 
Paulding was heiress in her own right to a 
handsome fortune. 

Jerome’s eyes, like his sister’s, were dusky, 
but, unlike hérs, they were capable of an almost 
infinite variety of expressions. He could be 
grave, or frolicsome; intensely active, or dream- 
ily indolent; proud as a patrician, or gentle as 
@ woman; but, whatever his mood, Jerome 
Paulding could be no otherwise than a gentle- 
man. Bessie lost her old dread of Le Grand 
Seigneur immediately, and they soon became 
very good friends. 

There were now gay doings at the hitherto 
quiet farm-house, first and foremost, because 
it was necessary to amuse Una; and secondly, 
because Uncle Dana, Jerome, Claudia, Bessie, 
were not indisposed to amuse each other. 
Whatever tae success of their first intention, 
that of their second .was unquestionable. 
Fronting the house was a green, level field. A 
portion of this was converted into a croquet 
ground, where much of their time was spent. 
One afternoon they were all there, inducting 
Uncle Dana into the mysteries of the game to 
which the ground was devoted, and waxing 
very merry over his funny sayings thereanent, 
when a wagon stopped at the entrance to the 
field, and from it alighted the Rev. Mr. Under- 
wood and Ansel Kingsley. The latter had only 
that day arrived in Holbrook, having come 
thither partly because his cousin was there— 
Mr. Underwood—partly because of the hunting 
and fishing, which were fine in its vicinity, but 
chiefly because Una Paulding, to whom he was 
engaged, was visiting at Glendimmon Farm. 
Now this gentleman, be it known, had no more 
idea of the impending meeting with Claudia 
Holt than he had of then and there encounter- 
ing the sovereign of the Moon, whatever may 
be the name and titles of that worshipful 
petentate. Possibly Claudia was better pre- 
pared, for Una was very proud of her lover, 
and was not likely to have been silent concern- 
ing his expected coming. At all events, the 
meeting on her part was characterized by cool, 
high-bred courtesy ; on his, by a nervous shame- 
facedness, such as, it is fair to presume, the 
elegant Ansel Kingsley had never before been 
guilty of. Una was on the point of inquiring 
how it chanced that these two were acquainted, 
when she discovered that she had a surprise of 
her own to attend to ; and Mr. Underwood, who 
had remained behind for a few moments to se- 
eure his horse, now advancing, recognized in 
her his own former love. 

The meeting between this second pair of 
lang-syne lovers was eminently unsensational. 
Only the languid color in Una’s face flamed up 
a little brighter, and the clerical cravat seemed 





to have got an undue amount of starch for the 
occasion. 

“How do you do, Miss Paulding?” with a 
bow that was encumbered by tle aforesaid 
cravat. 

“How do you do, Mr. Underwood?” And 
then, with a want of tact habitual in women 
of her calibre, ‘‘ What an odd thing that Mr. 
Kingsley’s cousin should turn out to be you!”’ 

“Why ?” dryly. 

‘Oh, because—because—it is.’’ 

‘** A true woman’s reason, Una,’’ said Jerome, 
laughing, and croqueting a ball to a great dis- 
tance. 

“Are we interrupting a game?’ asked 
Kingsley. , 

“We have only been skirmishing a little, 
thus far, this afternoon. But suppose we try 
a game now! Will you take the lead upon one 
side?” 

“Willingly, if Miss Glendimmon will con- 
sent to take one of my colors.” 

**Oh, yes,” said Bessie, but Jerome did not 
look quite pleasant. He had certainly meant 
that Bessie should play upon his side. 

Uncle Dana declined playing, and Aunt 
Eunice was quite too stately to unbend in any 
such diversion. So the players were Kingsley, 
Bessie, and Una upon one side; and on the 
other, Jerome, Claudia, and Mr. Underwood. 
They were pretty evenly matched. Mr. Un- 
derwood had to learn the game altogether, but 
then Una was by no means skilful. In the 
common interest, Claudia found it expedient 
to forget her old perversity, being very vigilant 
in helping her clerical ally. Nor did she seem 
disposed to show favor to any upon the oppo- 
site side. The blue, in particular, that being 
Una’s color, was always in her way ; and after 
serving her own advance, and that of her party, 
it was generally left very much out of its 
owner’s way. At last Una threw down her 
mallet in a pet. 

‘You never take my part at all, for fear of 
hurting Claudia, and I won’t play any longer,”’ 
she complained to Kingsley. 

“T don’t think Miss Holt is much indebted 
to my magnanimity,”’ he said, coloring a little, 
“though, perhaps, it would be only fair if she 
were, for don’t you see that Jerome loses no 
opportunity to favor Miss Glendimmon ?” 

“Yes, it’s the same with you all. Nobody 
is worth taking any notice of but these farmer 
girls. I thought it would be different when 
you came, but you are just as bad as the rest.’’ 

By this time she had wrought herself up td 
the point of tears, and in that lachrymose 
state went off to the house. Of course Kings- 
ley had to follow and comfort her, and the 
game was effectually broken up. A part of 
this little by-play Mr. Underwood had over- 
heard, and he could guess the rest. 

* And I,” he thought, “have been making a 
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woman like Una Paulding a standard by which 
to judge all others of her sex, even Claudia 
Ilolt. If I were to confess the impertinence, I 
wonder if I might hope for forgiveness.” 

But then he recollected the scrap of conver- 
sation he had overheard in the forest, and 
found he wanted courage for such a confession. 
He began talking with Mr. Goffe instead upon 
some general topic. When, by and by, Kings- 
ley and Una rejoined the group, the former 
was very guarded in his manner toward Clau- 
dia. But his eyes followed her movements fur- 
tively, and he would break off in the midst of 
a sentence to listen when she spoke. The truth 
is, Claudia’s beauty had been greatly enhanced 
during these quiet years at Holbrook, and there 
was a pith to her occasional utterances which 
made Una’s paltry commonplaces seem sufii- 
ciently vapid. Was he contrasting the two, 
and thinking of what might have been ? 

Two or three wees passed, and some part 
of each day was spent by Ansel Kingsley at 
Glendimmon Farm. He was sometimes accom- 
panied by his cousin, but oftener not. There 
were sermons to write, parish and chureh af- 
fairs te look after, and Mr. Underwood was not 
aman to neglect duty for pleasure. It must 
be owned, however, that it was daily growing 
a greater effort of self-denial to allow Kingsley 
to start off alone. He was not unobservant of 
that young man’s guarded. attention to all that 
Claudia Holt did or said, and was sometimes 
dimly conscious of a feeling that since it is 
necessary to love one’s neighbor as one’s self, 
he would infinitely prefer that Ansel Kingsley 
were not his neighbor. 

** Ansel, do you love the girl you are engaged 
to marry ?” he asked, abruptly, one day. 

“Why? Are you thinking of trying to win 
the prize away from me ?”’ 

““No. Not if the prize is Una Paulding.” 

** Who then ?” 

“You know who. It has not escaped me, at 
least, that even when you are talking to Una, 
you are thinking of Claudia Holt.’ 

“You were always an observing young man, 
Adam. I wonder you have not already dis- 
covered a second satellite to the earth, or some- 
thing else equally inscrutable to ordinary 
vision.”’ 

But though he spoke thus lightly, he averted 
his face, afraid, it may have been, that that 
would not sustain his pretence of carelessness. 
He walked to a window, brushed a speck of 
dirt from his coat sleeve, snipped off a withered 
leaf or two from an azalia, blossoming on the 
window ledge, hummed a fragment of the little 
Germaa song, “‘Ich denke dein,”’ finally put on 
his hat, and again faced his cousin. 

**So you will not go this afternoon ?” he said. 

‘“*T have told you it is impossible.” 

‘Oh, yes; that unfinished sermon. Well, 
don’t give the sinners any quarter. Here 
comes my horse.” 





On arriving at the farm-house, he found Una 
alone in the parlor. 

‘Where are the rest of us?” he asked, after 
placing a rose in her hair which he had picked 
in coming through the garden. 

“Papa and mamma have gone to ride.” 

* Well?” 

“Jerome and Bessie are driving the sheep 
out of the corn,’’ with a look of extreme dis- 
gust. 

“Well?” d 

“Do you mean Mr. and Mrs. Dunn? I 
really cannot tell you where they are.”’ ‘ 

** And Claudia ?’’ 

“Oh, yes, Claudia! If I had been missing, 
you would never have thought of inquiring for 
me, but it’s quite a different thing if Claudia is 
out of sight.”’ 

“My dear Una!” 

“I’m not so certain about the ‘dear.’ Are 
you sure you love me just as well as when we 
came here?’’ 

“Quite sure. How can you ask?” 

**Because Claudia has such dangerous eyes. 
And, of course, Ansel Kingsley would be a 
great catch for a poor girl like her.” 

‘* How strangely you talk, Una!’ but he had 
a goaded look, and the adjective Una had ap- 
plied to Claudia’s eyes might have suited his 
as well. 

There were now glorious moonlit evenings. 
It was arranged that this one should be spent 
on horseback. Kingsley and Jerome had each 
a fine horse. Then there were the carriage 
horses, and two others were procured from the 
village. Bessie had challenged Uncle Dana to 
ride with her. He accordingly consented to 
make the third cavalier of the party. But, 
when they were all ready to start, Una was 
seized with a sudden dread of the pawing, 
mettlesome-looking creatures that, ‘‘all sad- 
dled, all bridled,’’ were waiting for their riders. 

She had never ridden any horse but her own. 
These were aJl vicious-looking creatures, she 
declared. Not one of them would she ever 
think of mounting. Expostulations, entreaties 
were allin vain. She would goin the carriage, 
or she would not go at all. 

‘‘ Are you sure you will be safe in the car- 
riage with any cf these vicious-looking crea- 
tures? Hadn’t Kingsley better get the farm 
horses ?”’ asked Jerome, teazingly. 

“He can get what he likes, but I’m not 
going,” was the petulant retort. 

“Then I believe I will stay, too,” said Uncle 
Dana, ‘“‘and Kingsley can escort Bessie. The 
ride was of his own planning, and it seems a 
pity that he should lose it altogether.” 

‘“‘He can do as he likes,” said Una, coldly. 

It appeared that he liked to go. The party 
were speedily mounted, and cantered gayly 
off ; Jerome riding at Claudia’s bridle-rein, and 
Kingsley at Bessie’s. After a mile or two, 
however, they all rode abreast for a little way ; 
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and, when they shot off in couples again, the 
movement known in chess as castling had been 
skilfully performed. Jerome was now at 
Bessie’s side, and Kingsley at Claudia’s. It is 
but fair to say that the latter gentleman was 
not responsible for this movement. It origi- 
nated with Jerome. 

Claudia and Kingsley were now left to their 
own resources. The former had never seemed 
so full of animation. There was possibly just 
a twinge of causticity in her humor, but its 
sparkle was not impaired by that ingredient. 
Kingsley was unusually grave, however. His 
spirits seemed to fall inversely as the other’s 
rose. 

**© Claudia, Claudia!” he cried, at last. ‘I 
never loved you in the old days as I love you 
now. Be generous, be magnanimous, and for- 
get the past. Let the old relations between us 
be restored.” 

“JT was not aware of any change in my 
fortunes,’’ said Claudia, cuttingly. ‘‘ Ansel 
Kingsley has, perhaps, heard that I am men- 
tioned in somebody’s will.” 

**T have deserved this, Claudia,’ he groaned. 
**But, now, at last, I need have no thought of 
fortune. Wealth has come to me from an un- 
expected source, and I offer it to you. Do you 
believe I could ever have given you up, if I had 
not thought ‘riches as necessary for you, as I 
believed they were for me?’’ 

‘“That does not matter, now. If you really 
care for me, I am sorry for you,’’ said Claudia, 
more kindly than at first. ‘Bit, for your 
answer, you may find it in this :— 

:' The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.’ 
The old love is in its grave. I have not the 
power, nor yet the wish, to give it resurrection, 
even if you were free from Una.”’ 

“A birthright for a mess of pottage,”’ cried 
Ansel Kingsley, bitterly. ‘I will suggest the 
subject to Adam for his next discourse.’’ 

They were presently joined by the other 
couple, who were now returning, and who 
gayly accosted them as laggards. They all 
rode home together, two of the party, at least, 
being in joyous spirits. I speak of Jerome 
and Bessie. 

The next day Kingsley found Unain a rather 
impracticable mood. His own was not quite 
so conciliatory as on former occasions of their 
lovers’ quarrels, so that they did not get on 
smoothly at all. At last, instead of attempt- 
ing to parry one of Una’s querulous thrusts 
bout Claudia, he related, with a kind of sav- 
age satisfaction, the history of his former ac- 
quaintance with her, and ended by describing 
the interview of the last evening. 

** And now, Una,” he said, ‘‘if you choose to 
marry me after what I have told you, I will 
keep to my engagement; but there must be an 
end, now and forever, of your taunts about 
Claydia Holt.” 





Una, finding she was really in danger of 
losing her lover, grew suddenly amiable, and 
promised to be good, with affected childishness. 
Thus they were reconciled. Kingsley left Hol- 
brook that day, and the farm-house guests did 
not remain much longer. Uncle Dana slipped 
a roll of bills into Bessie’s haad in saying 
**Good-by !”’ 

“It is for your wedding, chick,’ he whis- 
pered. 

Jerome outstayed the others by a day or two, 
greatly to the dissatisfaction of his stately mo- 
ther. But Bessie, at least, thought that pre- 
cious day or two the most delicious portion of 
the whole visit. During the time arrangements 
were made which rendered it probable that 
Uncle Dana’s present would find speedy use. 
Claudia declared that Jerome was looking out 
for a rainy day, and meant to have sunshine 
in his house whatever clouds might hang out- 
side. As for himself, he had already learned 
to call Bessie his Sunbeam, Blessing, Heart’s- 
ease—all which loving pet names were not 
inaptly bestowed, I think, when applied to 
Bessie Glendimmon. 

**Claudia is to live with us, of course,’’ Je- 
rome had said. 

And Bessie had answered: “Of course,’’ as 
if thatwere a foregone conclusion. But Fate 
and Mr. Underwood had other designs for 
Claudia. 

“Do you think, Miss Holt,’’ the latter asked, 
one day, ‘‘that you could make up your mind 
to marry a man, who may be a very good sort 
of person, but can never hope to make any 
great show if perched on Alps?” 

‘I dare say I could if’ — 

“Tf what?” 

“Tf he loved me,’’ was the blushing answer. 

‘He does, Claudia,” said the Rev. Adam 
Underwood, with infinite tenderness in voice 
and manner. 

So Claudia did not live with Mr. and Mrs. 
Paulding, after all, but the cousins are still the 
closest of friends. Ihave not heard that either 
of them has ever regretted her former residence 
at Glendimmon Farm. 


oe > 


PARENTAL EXAMPLE.—Your children will 
be more animated to vigor, perseverance, and 
self-dependence, the more they witness your 
exertions to provide for your future welfare. 
There are few who can witness the daily dis- 
play of parental and provident care without 
having the desire created within them of doing 
something for themselves. ‘A thrifty father,’’ 
says a Hindoo proverb, ‘‘may have an extrava- 
gant ‘son, but a diligent father rarely has an 
idle son.”’ 


THE hardest trial of the heart is, whether 
it can bear a rival’s failure without triumph.— 
Aikin. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 





BY EMMA J. BUCKLEY. 





Characters. 


Doctor KILLorcure, very learned and absent- 
minded, 

Mrs. KILLORCURE, his wife. 

ARABELLA KILLORCURE, Ais daughter. 

Mr. DELMONT, rich and eccentric gentleman. 

= DELMONT, his nephew, and Miss K.’s 
lover. 


CLERGYMAN, 

Mr. How8E tt, 

Mrs. LivinesTon, Patients of the 
Mrs. O’REILLY AND CHILD, Doctor. 
AN Irish Groom, 


Mrs. FLANIGAN, Jrish servant. 


ScENE I.—Mrs. KinLorcurE and daughter 
(weeping) sitting tn a neatly furnished apart- 
ment, supposed to be the family sitting-room. 
Mrs. K. Cheer up, daughter. One would 

think you were one of those forlorn damsels 
notorious in story, who wring their hands be- 
fore the garret window to which a cruel parent 
has consigned them. Surely you have not yet 
arrived at this refined state of misery, and can 
afford to let the sunshine of hope into your 
heart. Cheer up, my dear. The proverb, 
‘*Faint heart ne’er won fair lady,’’ is equally 
true if rendered, ‘‘ Faint heart ne’er won fair 
gentleman, or stern father.’’ Follow the exam- 
ple of the great Micawber, and patiently wait 
for something to turn up, and like him, you 
will be rewarded. You must carry a brighter 
face than this, to your grandmother’s. You 
were always her pet, you know, and you will 
make the dear old lady miserable on your ac- 
count. 

Miss K. I know it, mamma, and I must and 
will vontrol myself, but it is so hard. If papa 
could be content with opposing Charles! But 
that detestable Greenly must be forever quoted 
as his substitute. Ugh! the thought of him 
gives me the shudders. I have called on Hope 
so long, I think she must be weary, and flies 
from me, as I have seen nothing of her cheer- 
ing presence since that last scene with papa. 
What should I do without you, dear mother? 

Mrs. K. See, my dear, you are not entirely 
miserable ; you have what so many haye not— 
a mother who loves and can sympathize with 
you. I know this trial is very hard for you, 
but your only course is, to be patient, for I am 
sure time only is needed to accomplish our 
wishes, for your father has a kind heart, which 
will yet wear out his prejudices. Charles is 
willing to wait for you, and you must bear the 
inconvenience of separation, and live in hopes 
of the good time coming. 

Miss K. Reason tells me it is as you say, but 
the sndefinite time seems to be so far away, and 
the trials of suspense are so irksome, Shaks- 
peare says, truly: ‘‘ Hope, thou art a parasite, 





a hanger on, a keeper back of death.” Away, 
and welcome, grim despair, instead, that I may 
die. And then to have suspense made doubly 
tedious by the attentions of a man I despise. 
Oh dear! oh dear! 

Mrs. K. Yes, love, though I do not think 
your circumstances justify the depths of despair 
you have quoted, I acknowledge you have rea- 
son for sorrow. I will try and obtain for you 
an interview with Charles before we leave the 
city, and the remembrance of that, with coun- 
try air and surroundings, must make you less 
‘pale and interesting’? before we return. 
Just hear my prescriptions for you while there : 
A romp with Bruno, to be taken in open air, 
directly before breakfast ; a large spoonful of 
ride on horseback, before dinner ; a small dose 
of music, and a large one of nest-hunting in 
the barn, for afternoon. You must also wear 
a large plaster of contentment on the heart at 
all times, while all my remedies must be forti- 
fied by a bread and milk diet. 

Miss K. (Laughing.) Really, mamma, just 
your recital has an exhilarating effect upon 
me. I will try and do justice to your system, 
and prove myself a worthy example of your 
skill. What a curiosity I have to see that dear 
old uncle Charles tells me of. He loves him 
like a father, though he has not seen him be- 
fore in twenty years, and J love him already 
from hearing so much of his kind sympathy 
for us. 

Mrs. K. He is very wealthy, is he not? 

Miss K. Yes, and so eccentric. I wonder if 
the East Indies are not especially adapted to 
developing eccentric character. 

Mrs. K. That is a question which might in- 
volve difference of opinion. But, my dear, we 
have some purchases to make before packing 
our trunks, and must delay them no longer. 
( Rising.) 

Miss K. Sure enough, mamma; I had entirely 
forgotten them. I will meet you in the library 
when ready. [Exit ladies. 
[Curtain falls.]} 


ScENE II.—Doctor KILLORCURE, #7 penaeing 
dress, arranging botiles om saddle bags, with 
owders, papers, etc. Apartment the same as 
“fore. 


Doctor. The great science of medicine is 
reaching a point of perfection, which its first 
disciples, even in their wildest fancies, never 
dreamed of. Here but the other day I read of 
an operation where the occipiu’s back bonus 
was entirely removed and again replaced, 
after going through the process of scrapus de 
lengthum. The patient is said to be doing well, 
and the searchers after the marvellous in sur- 
gery have received a fresh impetus in their 
labors, but I have a tedious round before me, 
and must be on my way. Where can Mrs. 
Killorcure be? I will ring and inquire. (He 
rings, and enters Mrs. FLANIGAN.) Mrs. Flan- 
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igan, my good woman, will you desire Mrs. 
Killorcure to step here a moment ? 

Mrs. F. Is it yerself, docthur, that’s forgot- 
ten that your good leddy, Mrs. Killemsure, has 
gone to the counthry to spind a wake wid her 
inither ? 

Doctor. (Putting hand to his head.) Indeed, 
Mrs. Flanigan! Now you mention it, I think 
I do recollect something of the kind. Let me 
see—if Ido not mistake, my daughter Arabella 
went with her. 

Mrs. F. Bedad! it’s the illegant mimery ye 
has, to remimber from the mornin’ till noon. 
Of coorse Miss Arabilly went wid her mither, 
an’ it’s the long face Mr. Granely will wear 
till she arrives back again, to be sure. 

Doctor. Ah! thatreminds me. Where és Mr. 
Greenly? 

Mrs. F. He mintioned over a string of names 
us long as me arrum, where he was goin’, an’ 
it’s not the likes of me that can repate thim 
all, but he tould me ye sint him, and he’d not 
be back till the afternoon belike. 

Doctor. That is unfortunate, very. I have 
directed a number of persons to call in my ab- 
sence, to obtain their medicines, and they must 
not be disappointed. I see no other course than 
to leave directions with you, Mrs. Flanigan. 

Mrs. F. Arrah, and ye may do that same, 
docthur; an’ it’s meself that ’ll dale out the 
midicines for ye likea jewel. ’*Twasa basheen 
of a docthur I was in me own counthry ; sorry’s 
the day I lift it (wiping her eyes), and not a 
cowld or a hidache for all the counthry round 
but Margaret Flanigan was sint for to narse it 
the day. 

Doctor. Silence, good woman, and attend to 
my directions. This bottle of medicine is for 
Mrs. O’Reilly’s child ; to be applied six times 
a day, certainly. Will you remember? 

Mrs. F. That an’ I will, sir; six times the 
day, ye said, sure. 

Doctor. This bottle contains the extract of 
Hyosiamus, to promote sleep; it is for Mrs. 
Livingston. I will describe her to you: A 
large, fleshy woman, with a dull blue eye; she 
complains of sleeplessness because she cannot 
foree nature into eighteen hours of repose. 
She also fancies herself afflicted with heart dis- 
ease, and a dozen other ailments, when there 
is not a healthier woman in my acquaintance. 
This vial contains eye water ; a gentleman will 
call for it. These two bottles look very much 
alike, but you will know them apart by the 
difference in the labels. This with the blue 
label is for Mr. Hartly’s horse—Tom will call 
for it; while the one with the red label con- 
tains bitters for an old gentleman, with whose 
name I am unacquainted. Now, Mrs. Flani- 
gan, are you sure you can remember? 

Mrs. F. Shure, docthur, an’ yer orders are as 
plain to me mind as the nose on yer face. 
Have no fears but I will supply your place to 
your admiration, sir. 





Doctor. Very well; be careful. 
[£a2it Doctor. 
Mrs. F. Och! Margaret Flanigan, it’s a great 
thrust ye has on yer hands, wid bitthers, and 
eye-water, and the likes. Ye’d betther be 
after finishing up yer worruk, and thin put on 
yer bist gown to “do the honors of the house,”’ 
as Miss Arabilly would be saying. 
Ewit Mrs. F. 
(Curtain falis.] 


ScenE III.—Curtain rising, discovers Mrs. 
FLANIGAN tn all the dignity of full dress, wide 
bordered cap, large bows, ete. Apartment as 
before. 

Mrs. F. Faix an’ I'd give anything to have 
that saucy colleen Jennie O’Brien to see me 
now, wid Mary to tind the door, and me sitting 
up in me parlor to resave company like any 
other lady the day. (Bell rings.) 


Enter Mrs. O’REID1LY AND CHILD. 


Mrs. O. Will ye tell me, mim, if the docthur 
be at home? 

Mrs. F: He’s gone out the day, but he lift 
his orders wid me, and if ye are Mrs. O’Reilly, 
he lift some medicine for your little boy. Be 
sated, ma’am, be sated; and it’s a fine little 
colleen ye has there. What may be the mat- 
ther wid him? 

- Mrs. O. Shure and the docthur tould me it 
was the scalded head, mim; but it doesn’t look 
rasonable to me mind, for it’s not scalded or 
burnt he’s been. 

Mrs. F. Indade! Well, now, how long have 
ye been over from the ould counthry ’ 

Mrs. O. But two years, mim, but it seems 
like two hundred, to be sure. It’s not Ameriky 
that can iver take the place of ould Ireland in 
me heart, and quite sick I am for the sight of a 
good smart shillalah fight; an’ it’s not evena 
rispictible wake ye get, wid the counthry so 
hilthy that nobody ’ll die. Bad luck to thim 
that ’ll chate honest folks out of their lawful 
pleasure. 

Mrs. F. Arrah! an’ it’s not the ould coun- 
thry wakes we get in this place; but are ye at 
sarvice, if I may ask a bould question, Mrs. 
O'Reilly? 

Mrs. O. Yis, mim ; I worruk for Mrs. Graly 
just down the strate, an’ it’s a proper fine 
place, to be sure. Did ye iver ste the likes of 
the ladies’ dress in this quare counthry? It’s 
not mesilf that can kape in the fashion at all, 
at all. I kape adding and adding to me water- 
fall, but it’s niver so big as Miss Mury’s, in 
spite of me, and I’ve put the flounces off and 
on to me gown till it’s as thin as a sieve, to be 
sure, wid the pricking of the needle through 
it ; but it’s the bonnets that’s the most diffikilt 
to kape in size, for I’ve cut and I’ve pared at 
me own, but still it’s a thrifle too large beside 
Miss Mary’s. It’s thinking Iam to tie a ribbon 
over me ears and lade the fashion mesilf. But 
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here ye are bleating away, Biddy O'Reilly, 
whin ye promised the misthress to be back im- 
madiately. An’ did ye say, mim, that the doc- 
thur lift the midicine for me little boy? 

Mrs. F. He did that same, (Hands her eye- 
water.) He sid to drop it on six times the day 
sure. (Bell rings.) 

Mrs. O. An’ it’s going I'll be. 

[ Zrit Mrs. O. 


Enter Mrs. LIvInaston. 


Mrs. F. Take a cheer, mim; take a cheer. 
An’ the docthur has gone out to spind the day. 

Mrs. L. ( Very haughtily.) Is Mrs. Kiliorcure 
at home? 

Mrs. F: No, mim, an’ she’s spinding a wake 
in the counthry wid Miss Arabilly, but the 
docthur lift orders wid mesilf. Mayhap ye’re 
the leddy he tould me was so slapy; an’, if ye 
are, ‘twas the hihosyhamis he lift wid me for 
yees, an’ ’twill make ye slape like a pig in his 
pen, to be sure. 

Mrs. L. (Angrily.) Do you know whom you 
are addressing, impertinent creature? 

Mrs. F. Impartinent, ye says, mim! An’ 
it’s well I knows who ye are, wid yer lazy 
ways, slaping away yer time, and ye think ye 
are sick, too; but the docthur tould me all 
about your disases, that there was nothing the 
matther wid ye at all. Arrah!.go along wid 
yer midicine, slandering an honest woman in 
her own house. (Offers medicine.) 

Mrs. L. (Rejecting it.) I will touch nothing 
from your hand, insolent baggage! I shall in- 
form Doctor Killorcure of this insult, and then 
I have done with him. (Going. ) 

Mrs. F. An’ it’s not the docthur that’ll be 
waping for the loss of ye or the likes of ye. In- 
dade, he spakes truth whin he says, ‘It’s hard 
work docthuring well peopie.”” Good-day to 
yees! I hope ye’llslape well. (zit Mrs. L.) 
Och! good riddance to the ould thing, wid her 
blarney about impartinent craythurs and the 
likes. The docthur’ll be after thanking me for 
telling her a piece of his mind. Indade, an’ 
it’s mesilf that can do the illegant business for 
him, an’ I hope me sarvices will be appraciated 
in his mind. (Bell rings.) 


Enter Mr. Howe... 


Mr. H. Ah, my good woman, I was directed 
to call here to procure a vial of eye-water. 
Perhaps you have some knowledge of it? 

Mrs. F. An’ I has that same, sir. The doc- 
thur says to me, says he: “‘ Arrah, Mrs. Flani- 
gan, an’ it’s not another person in the univarse 
I’d trust wid me medicines but yerself.’’ An’ 
highly honored Iam by the good gintleman’s 
preference, tobe sure. ’*T was this leetle bottle 
he tould me to give yees. (Hands him medicine 
Sor scald head.) 

Mr. H. (Going.) I’m much obliged to you, 
ma’am. 

Mrs. F. Oh, not at all, sir; not atall. (Zeit 
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Mr. Howe.) It’s nothing at all to be a 
docthur. Sure it’s the work I’d like, all the 
days of me life, to be sitting up in the parlor, 
daling out leetle bottles of medicine. 


Enter Groom. 


Groom. It’s the medicine for me masther’s 
horse I’ve come after, and maybe ye knows 
where it may be, ma’am? 

Mrs. F. Yes, indade, an’ I do, sir. “It’s the 
bottle wid the ved labil ye are to give to Mr. 
Hartley’s hoss,’’ says the docthur to me, before 
he lift this morning. This is the one, Mr. 
Mulroney, and proud I am to deliver the doc- 
thur’s orders. (He takes bottle designed for Mn. 
DELMONT. ) 

Groom. The top of the day to ye, mim. 

[ Exit Groom. 


Enter Mr. DELMONT. 


Mr. D. 1s Doctor Killoreure at home? 

Mrs. F. Faith! an’ he’s not thin. Perhaps 
ye’re the gintleman as was to call for the bit- 
thers? Be sated, sir. (Mr. D. is seated.) 

Mr. D. Yes, ma’am, that was the object of 
my call. Is Mrs. Killorcure at home? 

Mrs. F. ’Twas but the mornin’ since Mrs. 
Killemsure an’ her daughter lift for the coun- 
thry, sir, for a wake’s visit. An’ it’s pining 
away me young lady has been for some time, 
an’ her mither damed the counthry air nices- 
sary to her hilth. 

Mr. D. Ah! your young lady is out of 
health ? 

Mrs. F. No, indade. It’s not out of hilth 
she is, unless ye call love a disase; but it’s 
losing the red in her cheeks and the light in 
her eyes she is, because of the old haythen, her 
father. 

Mr. D. (Slily.) Ah, Isee! The young lady 
is in love with her father. 

Mrs. F. Get out wid yer blarney! Faix! an’ 
ye’d be blackguarding me, It’s not that I 
mint, at all, at all, but that me young lady 
wants to marry a young gintleman, but the 
ouid docthur wil] niver consint, but declares 
she shall marry the man of his own picking, 
bad luck to him! 

Mr. D. Indeed! Who # this young man 
whom he wishes her to marry? 

Mrs. F. Mr, Granely, to be sure, the young 
midical student of the docthur’s. 

Mr. D. What is the young lady’s objection 
to him? 

Mrs. F. Objiction ye says! Arrah! an’ his 
limbs are that long, yer honor, and he’s that 
awkward and grane that me misthress detists 
him, an’ is like to wape the purty eyes out of 
her head she is, wid the old gintleman’s ob- 
stinacy in his favor. 

Mr. D. A sad state of things, certainly. 
But who is the person the lady prefers? 

Mrs. F. Ob! it’s young Mr. Dilmont ye 
mane, and a proper, fine young gintleman he 
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is. Faix! and ould Doctor Killemsure says he 
shall niver step his feet in the house again, 
sure, which was like a death-blow to Miss 
Arabilly. 

Mr. D. Is Mrs. Killorcure also opposed to 
the young lady’s choice ? 

Mrs. F. Ah! the good lady is Miss Arabilly’s 
own mither, and it’s not a straw she would lay 
in the way of her happiness, bless her good 
sowl! It’s working on the ould gintleman she 
is, like water on a rock, but it’s the long time 
she has to wait for his obstinacy to wear away 
that discourages me young lady. 

Mr. D. 1 am sorry for Miss Killoreure. Cer- 
tainly a lamentable state of affairs, very. May 
I trouble you for a glass of water, ma’am? 

Mrs. F. Yes, indade. An’ 1’ll get ye a sup 
of fresh wather that’ll do yer heart good, sir. 
Here are yer bitthers that the docthur lift for 
yees. (She hands him bitters.) [ Exit Mrs. F. 

Mr. D. Loquacity is an evil which may be 
turned to good sometimes. Bless me! what’s 
this? (Hvamining bottle.) “An invariable 
remedy for all external diseases pertaining to 
horse flesh.”” Ha, ha, ha! My good hostess 
cannot read, I infer, or else has mistaken me 
for a specimen of horse flesh. This joke inust 
not leak out. I should be saddled and bridled 
wherever I went. ( Puts bottle in his pocket, and 
thinks a@ moment.) Good! capital! just the 
thing! (Rubbing his hands). “It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good.” Ha, ha, ha! 
What an idea! But I'll do it, though. Yes, 
that’s the very thing. My bitters cannot hurt 
the horse, while I, being ignorant, swallow 
this delightful compound, which proves fatal. 
Of course, I then appear to the doctor as a 
ghost, and charge him with my murder and its 
consequences. That’s it! ‘‘ The end justifies 
the means.” 


Enter Mrs. F., with a goblet of water. 


Mrs. F. A fine cowld sup of wather I have 
for yer honor. (MR. D. takes water and tries to 
drink, bursts out laughing, chokes, drinks again. ) 

Mr. D. Exeuse me for laughing, but I am 
troubled with a ticklish sensation in my throat 
at times. (Going.) Good-day, ma’am! 

[ Zrit Mr. D. 

Mrs. F. Troubled, indade! An’ it’s more 
like he’s poking fun at me, the ould haythen! 

(Curtain falls. ] 


ScENE IV.—Curtain rises, discovering DocToR 
KILLORCURE 8itting in an arm-chair, in dress- 
tng-gown and sli; , reading @ newspaper. 
MRs. FLANIGAN sits near, sewing. Apartment 
as before. Bell rings loudly. 


Enter Mrs. O’Remyy, and flings herself down 
in a chair. 


Mrs. 0. Upon me word, it’s a swate, purty 
thrick ye’ve been after playing on me, Doctor 
Killyeure! But I’ll be up to yees yet, ye 
murtherin’ ould villain! (Shakes fists.) An’ 





ye thought I’d niver knowthe difference, may- 
be, wid me poor leetle boy’s head swelled clear 
up to the ceiling the night. Oh! it’s me hus- 
bint that’ll dot the two eyes of ye, when he 
comes home this day week. *Twill please me, 
it will, to see him tap ye wid his shillalah, and 
it’s mesilf that ’1l duck ye wid hot wather if ye 
comes near me door. 

Doctor. What do you mean, Mrs. O'Reilly, 
by this tirade? Explain yourself. Did not 
the medicine I prepared benefit your child? 

Mrs. O. Is it dinefit ye says? Whin me little 
boy roared as he ’d go into fits, when I drapped 
the vile stuff on, sure, and then his head com- 
minced swelling and swelling, and I kape 
drapping it on, for ye said six times the day, 
and me boy is a sight to behold this blessed 
minit. Isit that ye calls dinefit, ye ould villain? 

Doctor. Mrs. Flanigan, I fear you have given 
her the wrong medicine. Without doubt, you 
gave her that eye-water intended for Mr. 
Howell, for this is precisely the effect it would 
produce, while I fear the other medicine will 
destroy his sight. I must attend to it the first 
thing in the morning. Please remind me. (70 
Mrs. QO.) Mrs. Flanigan has made a sad mis- 
take, and given you a wrong medicine, but I 
will prepare a wash that will neutralize the 
effects somewhat. [ Rises and leaves the room. 

Mrs. F. An’ it’s sorry, it’s sorry I am, Mrs. 
O’Reilly, that I have caused ye so much throu- 
ble. Is the little colleen in much pain? 

Mrs. O. Och! an’ it’s rooring pain he’s in 
all the day, an’ ye has rason to be sorry, mim. 
The docthur had better be daling out his own 
midicines than to be thrusting an ignorant Irish 
craythure like yersilf wid his fiery stuff, to be 
sure. 

Mrs. F- An’ whin ye talks about ignorant 
Trish craythure, I’d like ye to look at yersilf 
the while, an’ if ye were not in trouble from 
me hand, I’d make ye ate yer words, ye in- 
sulting huzzy ! 


Enter Doctor. 


Doctor. Here, Mrs. O’Reilly, bathe your 
child’s head thoroughly in warm water, and 
then apply this as often as once an hour during 
the night. I will call on you in the morning. 

Mrs. O. I hope, docthur, ye’ll forget the 
angry words I said to yees, when it was the 
fault intirely of that dirty craythure. (Glane- 
ing contemptuously at Mrs. F.) 

[ Hzit Mrs. O. 

Doctor. Mrs. Flanigan, this is a bad mistake, 
very bad, and I fear Mr. Howell will be seri- 
ously injured before Ican warn him. I fear 
this is not your only mistake. Did Mrs. Liv- 
ingston call? 

Mrs. F. Isitthe slapylafly yemane? Troth! 
an’ she did, but she got riled at me, and floong 
down her midicine and went away. Sure! an’ 
I tould her jist what ye said about her, and 
that ’twould be little ye’d wape for her loss. 
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Doctor. Mrs. Flanigan! Why, woman, what 
have you done? One of my most influential 
patrons. Was there ever such a succession of 
blunders in one short day ? 


Enter Guost, dressed in trailing sheets, with a 
deathlike mask. He advances to MRs. 
Doctor starts back. 

Mrs. F. The saints protict us! Och, good 
Mr. Ghost, do go away! (She starts up to fly, 
and, stumbling, falls against a door. GHOST 
comes to within a few feet of her, and stops.) 
And what ails ye, poor craythure, that ye lave 
yer grave to throuble honest folks? (Pause) 
Is it unasy ye are in your grave? An’ thin it’s 
mesilf that’ll pray for ye that ye may have 
rest, if ye’ll only go back. Och hone! och 
hone! (Puts hand to her face to shut out the 


sight. GuHost stretches his arm, and points to the 


Doctor, who, very much agitated, addresses it.) 

Doctor. What is your business here, fearful 
presence? What have Jdone that I should be 
thus visited? Speak, if thou canst! 

Ghost. (In sepulchral tones.) Murderer! 

Doctor. By what right do you use that fear- 
ful word? 

Ghost. You placed the tools of death in ig- 
norant hands. Behold your victim! 

Mrs. F. O docthur, it’s the spirit of the poor 
fat gintleman, sure! An’ I must have given 
him the horse midicine, Docthur Killemsure. 
Heaven forgive me! Oh, me unlucky stars! 
( Wrings her hands, and weeps.) 

Doctor. Is this true? 

Ghost. Itis. Your act has bronght me to my 
present state; here I remain until you have 
expatiated your sin of carelessness. 

Doctor. How can this be done ? 

Ghost. You have a daughter, whom you are 
wronging. Unite her to the man she loves, 
and to the grave I bear the wrong you done 
me, never to be resurrected. 

Doctor. How knowest thou this? 

Ghost. Spirits know all things. 

Doctor, Is there no other alternative ? 

Ghost. The name of murderer branded on thy 
forehead with hot iron. (Doctor buries his 
face in his hands, and groans.) Choose! I 
will be present to witness, or perform, thy 
choice to-morrow at this hour. Adieu! 

[ £xit Guost. 
[Curtain falls. ] 


ScenE V.—TABLEAUX. Curtain rises, and 
discovers @ richly-furnished parlor. Doctor 
KILLORCURE én great agitation. Mrs. FLANI- 
GAN the same. CLERGYMAN. Enter GHost 
at outer door, glides along, and takes station at 
a window, Hnter Mrs. KiLLORCURE, Sollowed 
by the bride, leaning on CHARLES DELMONT’S 
arm, and looking very y. GHost glides 
along, and takes station behind bridal pair. 
CLERGYMAN rises, and stands before them. 
Guost eatends his arms, as tf to bless them. 


(Curtain falls.] 


PONDROUS PAPERS—NO. 4. 


AFTER we left Stockton, we concludid we 
had time for a trip to San Francisco before 
| goin’ up to the big trees, as June is early 
| enough for goin’ there, we was told. So we 

jogged off down to the city. 

We didn't have no adventures worth men- 
, tionin’ on the way, but when we got to the 
| city, Mr. Pondrous was most as much surprised 
| to find it had growed so, as [ had been at every- 
| thing I had seen sinee I left home. 

We rode through the streets, and rode, and 
rodz, and didn’t know nothin’ where we was 
agoin to; we was like cats in a strange garrit. 
| We drove by lots of houses lookin’ for the sine 
| of a tavvern, but couldn't see none. Bime by 
| John asked a man where was the hotel. 
| Which you wish to go to?” says he. “Russ 
| House? Cosmypollyton? Kneeopollyton? or 
what? There is the Cosmypollyton right over 
there.”’ 

*“O John, don’t go there!” says I. “It 
strikes me chilly to go into such a grand place. 
I should !ose myself; it is worse than the one 
at Stockton.’’ 

‘Don’t you know some little quiet hotel, 
Mister?’ 

‘*No, I don’t, but my cousin keeps a boardin’ 
house on the next street, No. 246; I know she 
has an empty room, and I reckon she ’d let you 
have it."’ ’ 

The man went off laughin’, and we turned 
up the street he pointed out to us. Mrs. Free- 
man, his cousin, didn’t care about letting us 
have the room; she might have a chance to 
rent it for the year before we were ready to 
leave. 

I told her I did not care if I left the city the 
very next mornin’; it was too confusin’ for 
anything. 

‘*Why, you haven’t seen none of the sites 
yet,’’ says she. 

‘Well, what is there to see except streets 
and houses? I have seen enough of them 
aready.”’ : 

‘Oh, you must go out to Woodward’s gar- 
den, and to the north beach, and the Cliff 
House.”’ 

I like gardens, and thought if they had a 
very fine one down here, I’d like to see it. 
Mrs. Freeman concludid to let us stay, and 
took us up to our room, which was real cosey. 
When I got rested, I begun to like San Fran- 
cisco better. I could see from my window, 
houses up and down the street, all painted 
stone-color, with little gardens in front, with a 
glow of bright flowers among the spruce look- 
ing trees. I don’t mean that they were spruce 
trees ; they looked more like little cedars, but 
they was all trimmed up, some of ’em as slim 
as a dandy with corsets on, and some their 
branches spread all out close to the ground, 
like Mrs. Fanham’s hoop skirt, and come up in 
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a point at the top. Perhaps it was their natural 
way of growin’; I don’t know. 

The next day we went out to Woodward’s 
garden ; Mrs. Freeman's little girl went with 
us. We rode in a street car, and of all the 
people that got in and out, I never see the beat. 
It seemed as though I must be dreamin’. The 
ladies was rigged out in ev’ry kind of stile. 
There was one woman sittin’ by me, she must 
have been as old as I am, to say the least, and 
she had one of those little spots of lace bonnits 
on the top of her head, and her hair was 
combed back from her face, iron-gray in color, 
and on the back of her head were great braids 
of jet black hair. I never saw the like before. 

When we got to the garden, where a flag was 
wavin’ over the gate, we went in, and a man 
who was standin’ at a window in a kind of lit- 
tle room among the trees, nodded to us; so 
says I to him :— 

‘Howdy do, Mr. Woodward; we’ve come 
to see your garden.’”’ 

He kind of smiled, and said: ‘‘ Two bits a 
piece, and children half price.” 

Then John gave him some money, and we 
went along a few steps further, when Mary 
Freeman said :— 

“Don't you want some water, Mrs. Pon- 
drous ?” 


I told her I did, because she seemed to wish 


me to; so she pulled at the top of an iron post 
set near the path, and water ran out of the post 
into a cup. 

‘* Now drink,”’ says she, “‘ and then I’ll show 
you everything about the garden. Now there’s 
a statue. Do you like statues?” 

I did not like it much ; it had such dirty feet 
and queer toes; so had all the statues in the 
garden. I wonder if a baby’s toes, left to them- 
selves, would grow like them? I don’t think 
they would. 

So we went along a little further, and there 
was a house like the palace in Beauty and the 
Beast; and there was the beast, too, sure 
enough. Right over the front door, jest as 
though he had stepped out of the chamber win- 
dow to growl at us, was a great white bear. 

On each side of the palace, were long glass 
houses full of flowers. I thought the garden 
would have looked better if they had been 
planted outside round among the trees. We 
went into the outer court of the palace, and 
there was a fountain with goldfish swimmin’ 
round in the water; and on each side were 
great glass cases full of all manner of birds, 
with gay feathers, green, red, blue, and yellow. 
I begun to have a faint idea of what the birds 
of Eden must have been like, only they were 
living, and these did not look as though they 
were alive. We went through a door beyond 
the fountain, and there was a room hung all 
about with pictures ; very beautiful they were, 
I’m sure. Among them was one in which, as 
I looked at it, the green leaves shook, light and 





shadow went and came, and tlie scarlet flowers - 


were like reality. I went nearer, eagerly. 
Why, it was reality. Iwas jest looking through 
a picture frame into one of those glass houses 
full of flowers. I soon found my way round 
among them, but I must say they did look best 
through the frame ; distance had lent enchant- 
ment. When I put out my hand to pick a bud, 
Miss Mary said :— 

*‘Take care, Mrs. Pondrous, you mustn’t 
pick the flowers.” 

**Why, will the beast be after me if I do?” 

‘No, the beasts are shut up in cages at the 
other end of the garden. But it-is against the 
rules to pick the flowers, or grapes, or anything. 
Shall we go and see the beasts now?” 

So we went out the other side of the beasts’ 
palace, and there was a rotary boat just as big 
round as the pond it was in, and little children 
were rowin’ it, highly delighted that they could 
make it move with their own hands. Up on 
the hillside opposite at some tables under the 
trees were a party of grown-up folks having a 
pienic. I saw their wine bottles glitterin’, and 
felt like goin’ up and giving’ them a temperance 
lecture. 

Jest then John come along, talkin’ so fast 
and eager with a gentleman. 

**Look here, Janey, do you know who this 
is?” Then, seeing I didn’t, says he: ‘Why, 
it’s our old friend Mr. Sunbrite that we used to 
know to home.” 

“I’m proper glad to see you, Mr. Sunbrite,” 
says I. ‘ And I’d like to see your wife, too. 
Where is she?” 

“That’s jest whatil’ve benn tellin’ Mr. 
Pondrous. We live over the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains, and I’m goin’ to start for home to-mor- 
rer mornin’, and I want you both to go with 
me. Millie will be enamost tickled to death to 


see you, that’s so. We'll go in the cars to ~ 


Santa Clara, where I left my team, and then 
I’ll take you right on over to my home. 
Hurrah!’ he burst out, givin’ John a slap on 
the back. ‘Tell you what, ma’am, I never was 
so glad to see anybody since I come to Cali- 
forny, as I was to see John Pondrous this 
day. Says I to myself, says I: ‘I’ve struck 
gold this time.’ Now, you'll go over, won’t 
you?” 

“*T’ll be real glad to go, Mr. Sunbrite.”’ 

“Yes, and I’ve been tellin’ Mr. Pondrous to 
sell out his ranch, and come down this way to 
live. Splendid climate; want you to go over 
and find you a place near by us.”’ 

‘*But it ain’t so easy sellin’ an out of the 
way farm like mine; nobody wants to live 
there,’”’ said John. 

“Oh! well, well, you may have a chance, 
you may have achance. There’s nothin’ like 
havin’ your eye out.”’ ‘. 

“The lawfal sakes, Mr. Sunbrite, do you 
really think so?”’ says I, for he had lost one of 
his eyes when he was a little boy, and I al- 
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ways supposed before that he considered it a 
real misfortune, havin’ it out. 

“ Yes,”’ says he, “like enough you ’li have 
a chance to sell when you least expect it, and 
it’s well enough to know there’s better places 
in the State than your’n is.” 

By this time we had watked all round the 
garden, and, as we was goin’ out, John asked 
Mr. Sunbrite if he wouldn’t go with us out to 
the Cliff House in the afternoon. He said he 
would, as he had got about all his business at- 
tended to. So about one o’clock he come 
round with Mr. Pondrous, and we started. 
Mr. Sunbrite said he would drive, as he knew 
the city pretty well. I don’t know which way 
we went, but bimeby we left the city behind 
us, 2nd there was the broad sky and the coun- 
try hills. 

Mr. Sunbrite pointed out the lone mountain, 
though the graveyard wasn’t in site. How- 
ever, we had a good view of the German grave- 
yard, and it was the most curious one I ever 
did see. Mr. Sunbrite called them semeterys. 
After a while we come to a very level road, 
and Mr. Sunbrite said it was a race course. 

**T’ve seen some pretty little races here in 
Californy,’”’ says he, snapping the whip cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Even the ladies get excited ‘about 
them, and watch the trot with as much interest 
as the men.” 

“Do ladies go to races here in Californy? 
Why, how dreadful! We never used to think 
of such a thing back in our good old New 
England.”’ 

“But ladies go there, now, as much as they 
do here; now, that’s so.’’ 

“Well, I declare, how can they?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder a bit if you should go 
to one before you get back home, Mrs. Pon- 
drous. Now, there’s a team comin’ up on the 
track behind us; they mean to pass us, but I 
guess’ — 

And then he touched the horse with the 
whip, and the horse lay back his ears as though 
he knew what Mr. Sunbrite guessed, and away 
he went about as fast as John Gilpin ever 
rode. The wind blew hard before, but it 
seemed to blow a great deal harder now, and 
I had all I could do holdin’ holt of my hat, 
veil, and shawl. I was veved, but Mr. Sun 
brite’s one eye twinkled with satisfaction ; and, 
when we got to the end of the track, and the 
team went by us, he asked if it wasn’t exciting. 

I told him it was, for I was almost excited 
enough to take the reins away from him. But 
the first thing I knew we was at the Cliff 
House, which is built on a cliff close to the sea. 
We turned down a road that had been cut in 
the rock, and so we got down on the shore 
where the waves came rolling up on the sand. 
Away out from the shore some great rocks rose 
up out of the water, and there were the lazy 
seal at play upon them. 

“The famous Seal Rocks,” said Mr. Sun- 





brite, with a wave of his whip. ‘‘ And look, 
Mrs. Pondrous, here is a dead seal washed up 
on the sand.”’ 

‘Poor little seal, how pitiful !”’ 

**Do you like ruins? There is a ruin, no 
mistake.’’ 

The wreck of a ship, a sad-lookin’ old hulk 
it was, but it added as much to the interest of 
the scene as a ruined castle would have done. 
I got out and picked up a few shells, and we 
soon drove back to the city. When we got 
there, I went to a store and got some little 
books for Mrs. Baily’s children, and Mrs. Den- 
mak’s, too. Then I got a present for Miss 
Spencer ; she had been so kind to me. 

I went to bed early, and slept well till long 
towards morning, when somethin’ seemed to 
strike the corner of the house an awful blow 
that made it reel, and the bed heaved up, too, 
so it didn’t take much effort on my part to git 
out on to the floor. Before I could hardly 
ketch my breath, I heard the rushin’ of feet, 
slamin’ of doors, and cries of women as well as 
children. I never was so scart in my liie 
before. 

** John, what is it—an earthquake ?”’ 

“Yes, but don’t be afraid,’’ says he, holdin’ 
on to the bedpost. 

‘‘ Where is the key to our door, John?” 

“There is no use goin’ out there, Janey. 
You’re safer here than you would be in the 
street; the house is not goin’ to fall. Do come 
to the window, and see what frightened frights 
are in the street now.” 

Even in my terror, I couldn’t help noticin’ 
how an English woman in the next room was 
tryin’ to get her children out of danger. 

“Come hout quick, children, or hi’ll kill 
you, hevry one hof you. Come back ’ere hand 
’elp me, ’Arry,”’ she continued, to her retreat- 
in’ husband. 

‘‘He is airy, sure enough,”’ said John, as we 
saw him appear in the street below, in his 
drawers, without coat or hat. 

I told Mr. Pondrous I was glad we were 
goin’ to leave San Francisco that mornin’, for 
I’d had enough of its earthquakes. About 
eight o’clock we took the cars for Santa Clara. 
I felt bad to leave our good old horse in the 
city ; but John said they ’d take care of him at 
Fenessy’s stables, unless there eome a very big 
earthquake. Now, what I think is—that John 
Pondrous was jest as seart as I was when he 
clung to the bedpost. JANE PONDROUS. 


——____.-e—_____— 


Mrnps of moderate calibre ordinarily con- 
demn everything which is beyond their range. 
—Anon. 

I HoLD myself indebted to any one from 
whose enlightened understanding another ray 
of knowledge communicates to mine. Really 
to inform the mind is to correct and enlarge the 
heart.—Junius, 
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A WISH FULFILLED. 


BY CORA HUNT. 





“T HOPE to Heaven, Fred, you will get your 
deserts some day for your nonsense!’ And 
pretty Sue Raynor, all flushed with anger, 
and trembling with the fright her mischievous 
brother had given her, continued her way 
along the hall to her room. 

Fred, however, only laughed gayly, and 
sauntering out of the front door, betook him- 
self off to his father’s office, where he assisted 
in the capacity of book-keeper. He was a 
young man of twenty-two years of age, quite 
tall, and had fine dark eyes, ever beaming with 
mischief ; chestnut hair, inclined to curl, and a 
young moustache, which he was given to pet- 
ting, and which partly concealed the ripe, red 
lips, ever ready to smile. In fact, he was at 
once the pride and pest of his mother and sis- 
ters, for he never let pass an opportunity un- 
improved to frighten or trick the ones he loved 
best ; so it happens that we hear his sister Susie 
desiring him to meet with a just reward for his 
misdeeds. 

“I think it is too bad of Fred,’’ said she, on 
reaching her room, where her younger sister 
Clara was reclining lazily on a lounge reading 
a novel, and going to the basin she bathed her 
flushed cheeks. 

‘“*What has he done this time?”’ asked Clara, 
looking up. 

“*Oh, nothing unusual,”’ was the reply ; “‘ he 
just sprang out from the recess in the hall—you 
know it is somewhat dark there—and caught 
me with such a fearful gripe, and kissed me. I 
thought he had gone to the store, and was to- 
tally unprepared for such an encounter; you 
know I’m nervous anyhow.” 

“Yes, I know,”’ said Clara, ina sympathizing 
tone of voice, for she had often been a victim 
herself. “I think it is wrong. It does not 
affect me as it does you, though, to receive a 
fright. I wish we could retaliate, but he is not 
easily scared. Oh, say, Sue, wouldn’t it be fun 
if he would only mistake a stranger for one of 
us, and kiss her that way. Oh! what a joke!” 
And the mere idea of such an accident made 
her laugh until the tears streamed over her 
cheeks. Even Susie now laughed, and said :— 

“Let’s find some way to be revenged. It 
would be such a satisfaction.” 

While these two are plotting, we will peep 
at Fred, who has just settled himself in the 
office chair, at his father’s place of business. 
*‘ Jupiter! how lovely she is to-day!’’ he ex- 
claimed, as a lady with blonde hair passed the 
window. She certainly was a beauty. Fred 
was quite right when he expressed his admira- 
tion. He had seen her very often as she passed 
the office where he sat, quite unconscious of the 
havoc she was making in his heart. He was 
very much in love, and often when she passed, 





he walked a little way after her, in order to see 
her more nearly. He did not know her name 
even, but he knew that she had very lovely 
golden hair, in which the sunbeams seemed 
imprisoned ; a lovely complexion, and peachy 
cheeks, and eyes of heavenly blue. No won- 
der Fred loved. How he wished that by some 
means she might enter his father’s office. He 
would certainly be able then to discover, at 
least, her name; and what bliss it would be to 
talk with her. It was while he was thus think- 
ing that she passed, and more than usually 
charming even. In mad haste to get another 
look at her, he gathered up his hat and rushed 
to the door, never perceiving that the unknown 
lady had paused, and had placed one hand on 
the knob. Consequently, when he reached the 
door, he gave it a fearful jerk backwards, and 
brought her in rather suddenly, while he was 
in the act of rushing out. The inevitable re- 
sult was a collision. To say that both were 
astonished is to put the case very mildly. The 
concussion caused both to lose breath. The 
next instant the lady recovered, and her blue 
eyes flashed dangerously, as with heightened 
color she exclaimed, in indignant tones :— 

** You ’re no gentleman, sir!’’ 

Our ‘hero blushed to the roots of his hair as 
he stammered :— 

“I beg your pardon. I—I—had not the least 
idea—”’ 

**So Ishould imagine!’’ said the lady, curtly 
and, turning her back, walked out again. 

Fred looked after her in bewilderment, ther 
returned to the seat he had so hurriedly va- 
cated, and sat down to think over the adven. 
ture that fate had so unkindly led him into. 
‘“‘What had she come for?” “Who is she?” 
were questions that vexed him for many a long 
day after. “When he went home that night, he 
was unusually quiet, and ate his supper in si- 
lence. His father had not seen the misadven- 
ture, for he had stepped out a moment before, 
and therefore was as unconscious as the rest. 
His sisters, however, only conceived it to be 
the prelude to more mischief, and were corre- 
spondingly watchful ; but they were secure, for 
Fred remained quiet enough. 

Retiring early, he did not rest well. Repeat- 
edly he cailed himself a fool ; indeed, he could 
not but remember that she had expressed her 
doubts as to whether he could think. A hun- 
dred times he bewailed the unkind fate that 
had driven her from the door, when, had she 
been allowed peaceable entrance, he would in 
all probability have made a favorable impres- 
sion ; then, too, he might have discovered her 
name and residence. He could get no further, 
but go over and over the unfortunate event, 
and reiterate that he was a fool. At last he 
fell into a troubled sleep, and dreamed all 
sorts of impossible things, and curiously mixed 
up with all kinds of absurdities was the face of 
the lady he had so outraged. Morning dawned, 
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and Fred hastily ate his breakfast, then walked 
savagely towards the office. 

‘‘What in the world has come over Fred?” 
said Susie to her sister. ‘I do hope he is not 
in trouble,’’ she continued, with sisterly solici- 
tude, her face a little anxious, and a serious 
look in her brown eyes. 

“Perhaps your sisterly wish of yesterday is 
being fulfilled,’’ said Clara, half-wickedly, but 
inclined to view the matter in a less serious 
light than her elder sister. 

“IT am sure I don’t wish him any harm,”’ 
sighed the other. 

‘‘Oh, let him alone,’’ laughed Clara; “he 
will be all right in a day or two.’’ 

After Fred had reached the office, he re- 
mained quietly busy for some time, but his 
eyes would. frequently wander to the street. 
For some days he watched in vain. ‘‘She has 
chosen some other street than this to pass to 
wherever she goes,’’ he thought. The next 
time he saw her it was through his window, 
but she was on the opposite side of the street, 
and she was casting furtive glances toward the 
door where she had been so unkindly received. 
But Fred took heart because that he had seen 
her at ail, and so recovered his spirits. Once 
again his sisters had reason to complain of his 
mischief. 


“‘Isn’t Letty Carrol lovely ?’’ said Clara as 
the sisters were discussing the pleasant little 
party they had attended the evening before. 
‘I wish Fred had gone with us.”” Fred had a 
previous engagement, and they had been at- 
tended by their father. 

**Yes,’’ assented Susie; ‘‘and she has such 
lovely blonde hair, very much like yours, dear, 
only sunnier.’’ 

“*T feel greatly flattered, I’m sure,’”’ mur- 
mured Clara. ‘But I thought her greatest 
charm lay in her manner. I felt acquainted 
right away. She told us to call her Letty, too, 
and was sure we would be such excellent 
friends.” 

‘““Yes, and she promised soon to come and 
see us,’’ responded Susie, with enthusiasm. 

A few days passed, and Miss Carrol came, 
but in the afternoon. Her visit was returned, 
and she came again and again. In fact, she 
became quite intimate in a short time, for the 
friendship of girls is of rapid growth. 

Fred had heard of the visitor, but had never 
seen her. In fact, he thought little of it, for 
kis sisters had many friends. 

Once Miss Carrol came to spend the day— 
that is, she came about eleven o’clock, and, 
having been greeted and relieved of her things, 
proceeded to make herself at home. Soon 
after Fred came in, and started to his room to 
prepare for dinner. Hearing light footsteps, 
he stepped aside into an alcove in the hall, and 
waited for his supposed sister to come within 
his reach. A moment more, and he clasped a 





light feminine form in his arms, and printed a 
sounding kiss on the red lips. Shriek after 
shriek sounded through the house, and Fred 
fell back in dismay, for it was the fair un- 
known he had held in his embrace, and who 
was now bounding away in fright to his sisters’ 
room. The whole house had been roused by 
Letty’s cries of distress, and anxious questions 
and inquiring glances were bestowed on our 
unlucky hero, who looked the culprit he was. 
Fred fled to his room. Let us sympathize with 
him in his trouble and self-condemnation, as 
with the gentle Letty, for she had recognized 
her assaulter, and her astonishment and indig- 
nation cannot be described. Now she burst 
into a flood of tears. Susie and Clara, although 
desirous of mending matters, were nearly stifled 
with laughter because of the literal fulfilment 
of their desires. 

‘*Does your brother—always—greet your 
visitors in that style ?’’ sobbed the fair gir). 

“Oh, no!’’ cried the sisters, in a breath, and 
both talked as rapidly as possible in trying to 
exculpate their brother. 

‘‘But I don’t understand,” persisted Letty, 
for she could not remember the last meeting 
without the first, and the sisters knew nothing 
of the former escapade. 

“Indeed, Letty,’’ said Susie, calmly, seeing 
how seriously their sweet friend took the affair, 
“it is Fred’s usual habit to frighten us girls 
every opportunity that offers; he is so mis- 
chievous. He had not the least idea you were 
in the house ; and, when he kissed you’’—here 
Letty’s tears flowed afresh—‘‘he thought be 
had one of us, for, where he was, he could not 
see who it was until too late.’’ 

Here Clara stifled a laugh, while Susie con- 
tinued, with what she imagined was conclusive 
evidence in her brother’s favor :— 

‘*Besides, he never saw you before ; so how 
could he mean offence ?” 

‘* Didn't he, indeed ?”’ muttered the offended 
Letty. 

‘*Oh, no!’ urged Susie, thinking she referred 
only to the latter part of the sentence. 

Here Clara, seeing that there was but one 
way of settling the affair, darted out of the 
room, and in a moment more returned with 
Fred, who felt very much as if he were about 
to be hung. Clara had told him her name. 

“Miss Carrol,’ he began, but she turned 
away. ‘‘Nay,hegr me,” heurged. ‘“’Tis but 
right that I should have a hearing, when I de- 
sire most humbly to beg your pardon for my 
unfortunate mistake. I had not the idea of a 
stranger being in the house, and it was my 
purpose to catch Clara, whom I imagined it 
was, and give her a fright. I hope you will 
forgive my rudeness.” 

‘*But how ¢an you explain your former at- 
tack?’ haughtily inquired Letty, looking him 
full in the face. 

Poor Fred reddened painfully, as he began: 
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‘« Indeed, Miss Carrol, I must beg that you will 
take my word fer it, that then, at least, I meant 
no harm, since we were then strangers. I rose 
in great haste to leave the office, and most un- 
expectedly encountered you. I assure you my 
astonishment quite equalled your own.”’ 

‘‘So you have met before?’ cried the girls. 
**Oh, tell us all about it!’’ 

Fred and Letty looked at each other, and 
both burst into a laugh, for now the whole 
affair looked so ridiculous. 

So they became reconciled, and Fred re- 
mained on his good behavior many a day after. 

** Now, do tell us all about it,” said Susie, 
when her brother had been dismissed, ‘‘ for we 
can’t understand.” 

So Letty told them, and they laughed until 
their faces were wet with tears. 

‘But you have not explained how you came 
to visit father’s store,’’ said Clara. ‘I'll 
wager it was to see Fred.”’ 

Letty blushed. “Oh, no! Yousee my uncle’s 
office was the very next door beyond, and I 
was going there with a note from father, who 
had not time to come. You see I often went 
that way to walk or to shop, and in a fit of ab- 
straction I stopped-one door too soon, and that’s 
all of it.” 

Fred found it necessary to take Miss Carrol 
home that evening, and she invited him to call 
on her. Iam bound to say he did so—a great 
many times. He kisses her now, and she does 
not object. Clara and Susie are to stand as 
bridesmaids when the marriage takes place, 
which is to be before many months have 
passed. 
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THE POET'S DREAM. 


BY EMMA NASH. 








"TWAS a golden dream: 
All yellow with light, 
Where fleecy clouds swam 
In a sky all bright— 
’Twas a golden dream: 
As poets all dream, 
With never a wave 
In life’s fevered stream. 


With never a wave, 
With never a sigh, 
And the glorious sun 
All gilding the sky— 
All gilding the sky 
(So the poet dreams), 
And piercing dark clouds 
With its sunny beams— 


And chasing all care, 
And chasing all thought 
Of the earth’s dull way, 


Thus the poet dreams— 
As his yellow hair 
Kisses the pillow 
In ripples so fair— 
As if molten gold 
From his noble head 
Had been poured along 
His worn weary bed— 


With his violet eyes 
Of tenderest hue, 
That looked as if bathed 
In their own sweet dew— 
Closed in soft dreams, and 
So modestly hid 
"Neath the silken lash 
And the lily lid. 


Oh, blessed are the dreams 
Of a mind so bright! 
Which God illumines 
With his own great light— 
For the poet is 
The favored of God, 
If even in life 
He kisses the rod 


Of sorrow and grief, 
Of gloom and despair— 
His beautiful dreams, 
With visions so fair, 
Of golden-hued clouds 
And skies of azure, 
Where the angels sing 
In rhapsodies pure— 


Is his other world 
To which he can steal, 
And his inmost soul 
To his God reveal— 
What cares he that this 
Sad everyday life 
Is weary with thorns, 
Of sorrow and strife? 


He closes his eyes, 
And flowers most fair 
Spring up and conceal 
The thorns of despair ; 
E’en a bed of straw 
Seems the softest down 
That ever was robbed 
From the whitest swan. 


His pure, radiant soul 
Throws a golden hue 
O’er the coarsest meal 
And his garments few. 
What cares he for gold, 
With his golden thought, 
Which is brighter far 
Than what gold e’er bought ? 


What cares he for lore, 
When the softest eyes 

Appear in his dreams, 
Like stars in the skies, 

And shower their light 
Of wonderful love 

O’er his radiant soul 
From the clouds above ? 
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As if earth were naught— 
*Twas a golden dream, 

Where fair flowers bloomed, 
And the rosy air 

With their sweets perfumed. 





In the discovery of truth, in the development 
of man’s mental powers and privileges, each 
generation has its assigned part ; and it is for 
us to endeavor to perform our portion of this 
perpetual task of our species.— Whewell. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 

CLOTHING FOR A GIRL EIGHT YEARS OF AGE. 

To make a Plain Skirt.—Cut it long enough 
for a twenty-four-inch skirt ; allow about two 
inches for the hem, and half an inch to turn in 
at the top. The number of breadths used in a 
skirt depend on the width. It should measure 
ninety-four inches all round at the widest part 
of the hem. Make the front width sloped 
away with a gore on each side. If the width 
of the material brings a join at the back of the 
skirt, make the two back breadths plain; but 
if there is only one breadth behind, let that 
only be plain ; gore the side widths for a child. 





terials as long-cloth, alpaca, etc., are the same 
both sides, and can be reversed. The size of 
the body can be ascertained by measure by the 
directions for measurement recently given, or 
can be taken from the pattern of a body for a 
velveteen tunic, which will follow, as it is use- 
less to reiterate directions. The body should 
be lined with union, or, if colored, a black 
and white speckled gingham or linen ; such as 
is sold for dresses makes a nice lining. The 
body is stitched together under the arms, and 
on the shoulders. The backs require an inch- 
wide hem; the stitches should only be taken 
through the lining. At the waist it must either 
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Fig. 1 shows the way the skirt is joined. They 
are, of course, one, two or three breadths each 
side (those marked B B), according to the width 
of the material. a is the front breadth, the 
dotted lines showing where it is gored ; B B are 
the side breadths, and c half of the back 
breadth. To cut gores, the breadth must be 
folded on the slant, allowing enough at what 
is the broad end of the piece, after they are 
cut apart, to make the narrow end or top of 
the other. Fold it on a table, press down the 
fold with the hand, and cut it. The gores for 
the two sides must be folded different ways, as 
illustrated by Figs. 2 and 3. Breadths gored 
together can only be used for opposite sides, 
when the material has no reverse. Such ma- 
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be put Into a band or piped, and the piping 
hemmed on the wrong side. To put it in a 
band, cut a strip of the material about two 
inches wide. Turn in two inches, pin to the 
body, and stitch it to it on the right side. 
Cut a similar strip of lining, and, after the 
bone cases are put on, pin it on the wrong side 
and hem it to the body. Turn in the lower 
edge of the band and of the lining of the band, 
and sew them together. To join the skirts, 
pin the breadths first, and then run them 
neatly, taking a back stitch every time the 
needle is inserted afresh. Keep the gored side 
uppermost. Overcast the edges afterwards. 
In working with a machine, tack the breadths 
when one is gored, and keep that one upper- 
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most. Lay the skirt on a table to turn up the 
hem, and make a little plait in it wherever it is 
required. Pin it, and then run it neatly, taking 
a frequent back stitch. Plait the skirt at the 
waist, turning down half an inch first on the 
wrong side. Pin the plaits and afterwards sew 
them together. Then sew them to the band of 
the body. A good pattern for a sleeve will be 
given with the velveteen tunic. An easy way 
of trimming children’s frocks is with braid or 
ribbon velvet. Black always looks well on any 
color, and any color on black. Lay the braid 
on the skirt or body, which should be spread 
on a table ; steady it by a pin or two, Tack it 
along slightly. Then take the work in the 
hands, or to the machine, and sew on the trim- 
ming. 
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CAP BASKET. 


Materials.—Ciaret-colored woollen reps, and silk 
of the same shade for lining; green silk braid of the 
usual narrow width; blue braid; corn-flower; blue, 
green, red, light, and dark yellow purse silk ; straw- 
colored sewing silk; black silk cord; two black and 
yellow (mixed) silk tassels; two oval wooden beads, 
eovered with black and yellow spun silk ; eard-board. 


Our model, which is ornamented with braid 
and embroidery, consists of two box halves, of 
unequal breadth, pushed into each other, 





formed out of two rounds of card-board, the 
larger measuring nine inches in diameter. 

The outer card-board edge is three inches 
broad, and the smaller edge must fit into the 
larger. Both the rounds for the bottom are 
worked in point Russe. 

The striped patterns are worked in corn-blue 
and green alternately, and these, in the middle, 





form a square. The green braid is enlivened 
with separate stitches of red, and the blue with 
dark yellow silk. The arrow-like figures are 
in the same colors alternately. The green 
straps have red, and the corn-blue straps have 
dark yellow stitches. All the straps are orna- 
mented on the outer sides with stitches of yel- 
low sewing silk, and at their point with leaf- 
like stitches of light yellow purse silk. 

The four square patterns of the middle piece, 
forming a star; are worked likewise in raised 
stitches of green and corn-blue silk, and edged 
with dark yellow. 

The remaining patterns are in light yellow. 
Before the two bottom pieces are sewn to the 
corresponding edge parts, the broad embroi- 
dered edge on the inside only and the narrow 
edges on both sides, must be covered with silk. 

Then both the bottom pieces must be covered 
inside with a silk lining, and a round of card- 
board firmly gummed on. Two biack silk 
cords, fourteen inches long, are placed at the 
opposite side of the basket. Each of these 
ends is drawn through a round bead. 

The tassels are of silk, to match the double 
silk cord. The whole is completed by a black 
braid ruche round the outer edge. 
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DRUM PINCUSHION. 

Tuis pincushion is in the shape of a drum, 
with two pins with ornamental heads, for 
sticks. A straight piece of stuff, an inch and 
a quarter high, and four and a quarter inches 
wide is required, and two rounds, measuring 





an inch and a quarter. It is stuffed with bran 
and emery powder. The top and bottom are 
covered with a piece of white silk ; the edge is 
ornamented with a little band of velvet ; on the 
cross, with stitches of gold-colored silk. Black 
and white pins are placed in close rows and 
lines all over the sides of the drum. 
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NIGHT-DRESS SACHET, TATTING AND 
EMBROIDERY. 

Materials.—Figured piqué ; medium-sized twisted 
and red Turkish cotton; thick embroidery cotton ; 
four yards of red sarecenet ribbon (one inch broad); 
a piece of sarcenet or ribbon of the same color three 
and a quarter inches square. 

Turis pocket is twelve inches high in the mid- 
dle, and fifteen inches broad at the straight 





and the tatting, with two threads, may be easily 
worked from design. 

The separate closed eye in the middle of each 
of the outer scallops is easily placed in working 
the row of crochet chain stitch in the tatted 
picots, by carrying the crochet thread wound 
upon the shuttle through the stitch, and loop- 
ing the separate eye close on to it in order to 
take up the crochet row again. The border is 


Fig. 1. 


upper edge ; it requires two separate parts. In 
cutting the part for the back, allowance must 
be made for the three and a quarter inches 
broad flap that turns over. 

Fig. 3 gives the outer scallop trimming in 
full size ; Fig. 1 the two middle pieces, with the 
colored ornamental part. The outer open bor- 
der has a quilled ruche. The embroidery, 
which is made to suit the shape of the piqué, is 
worked with red and white cotton, and that 








fastened to the crochet edge by taking the cro- 
chet with the wrong side outwards, and work- 
ing wide button-hole stitch upon the piqué. 
The button-hole edges of the foundation turned 
inwards are afterwards twisted round with cord- 
stitch. This ornamentation, which is worked 


‘for border and flap all in one, is finished off 


with embroidery, in the form of the round. 
The tatted parts of the midddle are firmly 
fastened by their picots with button-hole stitch 
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Fig. 2. 





and the centre stitches filled up with guipure. { an outside black triangular piece, completes 
At the flap, the narrow stuff edge outside the | the form of the cushion. The brioche must be 
fastening of the border is turned inwards, and | always worked on the same side. 

fastened with the ribbon ruche, and then the | Crochet always through the whole stitch, 
pocket is made with the calico lining. Round | one double; then stick the needle in the next 


Fig. 3 





the outer edge, both parts of the stuff are joined 
with red button-hole stitch, which closely joins 
the crochet row, carried, however, under the 
tatted edge. 

The pocket is fastened with buttons, the loops 
of which are carried under the bows ornament- 
ing the flap. 
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CROCHET BRIOCHE. 

Materials.—Six-thread fleecy or double Berlin wool 

Tis brioche is worked in separate parts, 
joined together. 

The stitch is a single loop crochet stitch, 
called point Moscovite. Six parts, in alternate 
Turkish colors of red, blue, and green, form a 
large figure in the shape of a star, which, with 
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stitch of the preceding row; draw one loop 
through, and work in this loop four chain ; at 
the fifth chain cast off the loop upon the needle, 
and by that means fasten the loop formed by 
the five chain stitches. 

Then one double in the next stitch of the 
preceding row ; then one loop stitch in the fol- 
lowing stitch, and so on alternately. In each 
following row work the loop stitch in the dou- 
ble, and the double stitch in the loop stitch of 
the preceding row, so that the loops are trans- 
posed. Begin each of the six large parts at 
the under point. Makea chain of three stitches, 
crochet one chain, then one double, one loop 
stitch, one double in the three chain stitches 
made. Now draw the needle ont of the loop 
of the last double about to be made, pass the 
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ball of wool through the loop, and carry it | each, however, at the broadest loop line, and 
along the back of the work, and at the begin- | form the triangle by decreasing. Each sepa- 
ning of the second row draw as a loop through | rate finished pattern must be worked round 
the one double stitch. In this one double stitch | with one row of double stitch with yellow filo- 
work first one chain, then one double, and one | selle. Then the several parts are properly 
loop stitch. Here always work through the | arranged and sewn together, the yellow stitches 
thread iying loose at the back as well as one | being overcast with black cross stitch upon the 
double stitch in the next loop stitch, then one | right side. In joining the parts together, care 
loop stitch, and one double in the last double | must be taken to make all the loops of the 








of the preceding row, in which at the last | large patterns fall downwards. The beginning 
stitch work through the hanging loop and the | forms the vider point. 
under thread of the edge stitch of the preced- The brioche must be neatly made up over a 
ing row. Then, as in the last row, leave the | nicely-shaped cushion, and a loop of cord put 
loop of the last stitch hanging free, and carry | in for the handle, round which a row of chain 
the thread back to the beginning of the row, | loops must be worked. 
which is worked exactly like the second row, 
so that the third row also contains the described 
increase of three loop stitches. Work on in the WINDOW BLIND IN MOSAIC. 
same manner as the beginning, continuing the | Materials.—Silk or glazed calico in various colors, 
increasing upon the same side. | card-board, wool, wooden tassel heads, filoselle. 
Work in this manner till the number of loop TuHIs blind consists of hexagons joined to- 
stitches has been raised to twelve, by increas- | gether, as shown in full size in Fig. 2. Seven 
ing one in each row; therefore, in the same | hexagons of three colors, forming a contrast, 
proportion, and in the same manner, one in | are inclosed in the white ground, forming a 
each row will be decreased until there is only | rosette. According to our model, the colors 
one of the two double stitch inclosed loops to | are irregularly placed, and in every possible 
crochet, and with this the pattern ends. Dur- | variety. A dark red middle is surrounded by 
ing the decreasing, loop the thread at the be- | yellow and blue alternately ; a mauve color by 
ginning always on to the first loop stitch of the | green and pink; a light yellow middle is sur- 
preceding row, and crochet in this one double ; | rounded by dark red and blue; a blue centre 
leave the first double of the preceding row by two shades of yellow ; a red by two greens ; 
free. At the end, crochet the loose hoop al- | violet by blue and yellow; gray by blue and 
ready in the double stitch over the last loop | yellow. In this manner the colors may be 
stitch together. varied according to taste. The joining hexa- 
The six thiree-cornered little pieces are ex- | gons of the separate rosettes are white through- 
actly the half of the large pattern. Begin | out. With this, and all mosaic work, the 
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Fig. 1. 
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greatest accuracy must be observed with regard 
to the size and form of the hexagon. For each 
hexagon, the silk must be fastened over card- 
board, the two straight side edges lying oppo- 
site to each other. The edges of the silk must 
be turned over on the wrong side, as shown in 
Fig. 2, and carefully fastened at the corner 
with a stitch. The two are then exactly fitted 
and sewn together, according to design. The 
even stuff edges represent the lead that unites 
the panes of glass in colored windows. 

The piece of card-board is pushed out with 
the thumb, and may be used for other hexa- 
gons as long as it remains stiff. The whole 
blind is lined at the upper cross end, and at the 
two long sides a dark brown hem is placed an 
inch broad. At the bottom, the lining is cut 














to the pattern. The tassels are of bright- 
colored wool, and the wooden tops are covered 
with filoselle. 
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TUB PENWIPER. 


A NOVELTY FOR A FAIR. 

Materials.—Wood-colored Berlin wool, a little fine 
pack thread, a few strings of steel beads, No. 5; little 
pieces of black cloth. 

Beetn from the middle cf the bottom, and 
crochet over the pack thread in doubie stitch, 
making the necessary"increase for the ground 
to measure two inches indiameter. The height 
of the straight edge is one inch; this is also 
worked with the same number of stitches, and 
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the pack thread regularly drawn round and 
worked over. 

In the last row the handle is formed on both 
sides by working ten stitches only over the 
stitches that cover the pack thread, which close 
on again after the third stitch of the double 
stitch row. 

By working over with double stitch without 
pack thread (in the third and eighth stitch 


*Fig. 2 





three double), the handle acquires the pointed 
form shown in the design. Two little hoops 
of steel beads are formed by tying bead upon 
bead upon one thread, and then sewing that on 
separately. The middle is filled up by making 
a second ground, and working from the middle. 





In each row, and with each stitch, a piece of 
cloth, three inches long and a straw’s breadth, 
must be worked, which must be always looped 
in, in the midd!e with the stitch. If the strips 
should not appear thick enough when done, a 
few more may be easily placed in between 
afterwards. 





WOOL TASSELS. 
THESE two designs show different modes of 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 





tying tassels, for ornamenting articles of cro- 
chet or knitting. 
oe 


FOOTSTOOL COVERED WITH EM 
BROIDERED TICKING. 


Fig. 1.—Frame for Footstool. 





Tuts footstool is made of black carved var- 
nished wood. It is eighteen and two-fifths 
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inches long, including the curve, twelve inches 
wide. Fig. 1 shows the frame of the footstool ; 
a piece of thick tape, two inches wide, is fast- 
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ened across the stool, so as to give the cushion | striped ticking; the latter is ornamented with 
a firmer hold. The cushion is made of brown | point Russe embroidery of colored purse silk. 
Holland, and filled with horse-hair; it is two | On both sides of this stripe, work small stars 
inches high, and is tacked on the footstool. It | andaGrecian border in point Russe. The cush- 
is then covered on the top with gray and white | ion is edged with a thick woollen cord. 
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DIAGRAM OF LOUISE HOUSE JACKET. 
; (See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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Heceipts, Ete. 


THE VALUE OF GELATIN AS FOOD. 


The general appreciation of articles of food more 
or less exclusively gelatinous, such as isinglass, jel- 
lies, calves’ feet, cow heel, calf’s head, etc., was, a 
few years since, denounced by some persons as.an 
error ; and, in opposition to the general experience 
and common sense of mankind, they maintained 
that gelatin and gelatinous articles of food were of 
no value whatever, and that the benefit of, say, half 
a pint of strong calf’s foot jelly solely depended on 
the tablespoonful of wine which it did or did not 
contain. 

The grounds on which this extraordinary opinion 
was based were chiefly twofold: firstly, that gelatin 
is not found in the blood ; and, secondly, that an ani- 
mal fed on nothing else than gelatin speedily dies of 
starvation. The absence of gelatin from the blood 
does not prove that it is not nutritious. Miik is the 
model food, the only substance expressly created for 
the nourishment of animals, and which has no other 
use in the economy of nature. Now the albuminoid, 
or flesh-forming substance, in milk, is the curdy mat- 
ter, or casein; no one can deny its value, except, 
perhaps, the persons who say that gelatin is not nu- 
tritious; for casein, like gelatin, is never found in 
the blood. If we turn to the latest, and certainly the , 
most exhaustive, treatise on physiology which has 
been recently published, namely, that of Marshall, 
we shall find that the value of gelatin is thus stated: 
“Gelatin is not found in the blood itself, but when 
digested, is converted Into a gelatine-peptone, and 
so becomes absorbed as we have seen, but in what 
state is not yet known. Nor is its destination in the 
nutritive processes of the body certain. Eitherit may 
serve for the direct nutrition of the gelatin-yielding 
tissues, or—and this is very probable—it may by 
itself, undergoing oxidation, conserve other more 
important tissues, and at the same time maintain the 
temperature of the body. Its efficacy, as adminis- 
tered in jellies, etc., in cases of sickness, especially 
indicates its importance as an article of diet.” 

Doctor Edward Smith, F. R. S., in the fourth edition 
of his Valuable “ Practical Dietary,” states that gela- 
tin “exists very largely in the skin, horns, hoofs, 
tendons, and bones of animals, and in a less amount 
in the flesh. Hence we obtain it from calves’ feet 
and cow-heel when boiled for that purpose, from the 
shin, and other parts of beef when prepared for 
soup, and from bones which have been broken and 
boiled for many hours in water. Whether, therefore, 
as jelly or in soup, this substance is largely eaten; 
and yet it is affirmed even to this day that it is innu- 
tritious, and therefore worthless as food. Experi- 
ments have proved that gelatin, like albumen, is 
transformed within the system, and leaves the body 
as urea, and hence it must have played its part in 
nutrition; but. whether its nutritive value is quite 
equal to that of albumen, is another question. We 
believe gelatin to be a valuable food, and every one 
knows that, with the addition of wine, and other 
subs‘2.nces, it is a very agreeable one. It is, how- 
ever, very probable that it is not an economical food 
as it is ordinarily prepared, but it may be cheaply 
obtained in soup from bones.” 

We now come to the second so-called argument by 
which the uselessness of gelatin is attempted to be 
maintained. It is said that an animal fed on gelatin 
dies rapidly of starvation and inanition, This is 
perfectly true; but the fact is, that no simple sub- 
stance given alone will support life. The most nutri- 
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tive materials, such as albumen, fibrin, gluten—to 
say nothing of such substances as starch or sugar— 
all equally fail to support life when given alone. 
Good wheaten bread will support life any length of 
time ; but separate the starch, gluten, and other con- 
stituents, and give them singly, and if the argument 
above adduced holds gocd, you could prove each of 
these substances to be totally without value as food, 
as neither will support life when used alone. 

We believe that this false opinion respecting the 
valueless character of gelatin arose from some ex- 
periments on the feeding of convicts in some of the 
French prisons. They were supplied with a very 
small quantity of gelatin in place of other articles of 
food, and soon showed symptoms of starvation. The 
fact that dogs, though they die rapidly when fed on 
perfectly pure gelatin, will live any length of time if 
kept on soft bones, which consist almost exclusively 
of gelatin and bone earth, is a convincing proof that 
the gelatin is a valuable article of diet. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


To Boil Salt Pork.—Allow one-third for shrinking ; 
change the water as soon as it boils. Have ready a 
kettle of boiling water to fill the kettle. Let it boil 
very slowly. When tender, take it up; remove the 
skin and bones, and dot it with ground pepper. 
Serve with plain potatoes, turnips, and cabbage, each 
boiled by itself. Indian pudding boiled with the 
pork is a proper dessert, with a sauce of cream and 
sugar, or maple syrup. The same dessert is proper 
for boiled ham, bacon, and pork; but the vegetables 
of pork and bacon should be plain, while those to be 
used with the ham should be dressed. For baked 
ham, the pudding should be baked. 

Pork and Parsnips.—After the pork is fried, it 
should be cut in small bits, and boiled parsnips 
mixed with it cut in small bits, and rolled in flour; 
let them heat through together. Some make a sort 
of parsnip stew with pork boiled in small pieces with 
parsnips. The pork should be well freshened before 
adding the parsnips. 

Curled Cress.—Wash clean. and lay on a dish; let 
each season to suit themselves at table. 

Fricassee Parsnips.—Cut the parsnips in chunks 
about two inches square, or as gear square as con- 
venient, boil until tender in salted water, skim them 
out, and brown gently in butter; when nearly brown, 
dust over them some flour, and let it brown, but not 
burn. Take them from the pan, and add to the but- 
ter a little of the water in which they were boiled; if 
there is not sufficient butter in the pan to form a 
gravy, add more; if not as thick as brown gravies 
usually are, add a little flour mixed, free from lumps, 
in a very little of the water from the parsnips, stir it 
in, and pour the gravy over them. 


Boiled Rabbits.—To keep a rabbit white when 
boiled, it should, after being well washed, be allowed 
to lie in salt and water until perfectly cleared from 
bieod, and then be tied in a clean cloth, and placed 
in water just about to boil, and having a little milk 
in it. A good white sauce should be made, and the 
rabbit well covered with it. 

Mushroom Soup.—Pick and peel three-quarters of 
a pint of mushrooms, wash them thoroughly, and cut 
them up into dice. Stew them in half a pint of veal 
gravy. Prepare some good soup stock, season it to 
taste, and thicken with two ounces of butter and two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Add the mushrooms and the 
gravy they have been boiled in to the stock. Boil all 
up together and serve. 

Mutton Pies.—Raise some small pies with paste 
for raised pies; have ready a mince made as follows: 
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Take the lean of part of a loin of mutton and a little 
of the fat, mince it fine, put it into a stewpan with a 
small piece of butter, pepper, salt, chopped parsley, 
and onion, stir it about two minutes over the fire; 
when cold, place the meat in the pies, put on a puff- 
paste cover, brush them all over with egg, bake for 
an hour, take the top crust off, pour in some good 
hot gravy, and serve them hot. 

Stew Soup.—Two pounds of beef, five onions, five 
turnips, three-quarters of a pound of rice, a large 
bunch of parsley, a few sweet herbs, pepper and salt, 
two quarts of water. Cut the beef upin small pieces, 
add the other ingredients, and boil gently for two 
hours and a half. Oatmeal or potatoes would be a 
great improvement. 


Toad-in-the-Hole (a Homely but Savory Dish).— 
One pound and a half of rump-steak, one sheep's 
kidney, pepper and salt to taste. For the batter 
three eggs, one pint of milk, four tablespoonfuls of 
flour, half a saltspoonful of salt. Cut up the steak 
and kidney into convenient sized pieces, and put 
them into a pie dish, with a good seasoning of salt 
and pepper; mix the flour with a small quantity of 
milk at first, to prevent its being lumpy; add the re- 
mainder and the three eggs, which should be well 
beaten; put in the salt, stir the batter for about five 
minutes, and pour it over the steak. Place it ina 
tolerably brisk oven immediately, and bake for one 
hour and a half, 


Braised Leg of Mutton.—One small leg of mutton, 
four carrots, three onions, one faggot of savory 
Lorbs, a bunch of parsley, seasoning to taste of pep- 
per and salt, a few slices of bacon, a few veal trim- 
mings, half a pint of gravy or water. Line the bottom 
of a braising-pan with a few slices of bacon, put in 
the carrots, onions, herbs, parsley, and seasoning, 
and over these place the mutton. Cover the whole 
with a few more slices of bacon and the veal trim- 
mings, pour in the gravy or water, and stew very 
gently for four hours. Strain the gravy, reduce it to 
a glaze over a sharp fire, glaze the mutton with it, 
and send it to table, placed on a dish of white hari- 
cot beans boiled tender, or garnished with glazed 
onions. 

Baked Minced Mutton.—The remains of any joint 
of cold roast mutton, one or two onions, one bunch 
of savory herbs, pepper and salt to taste, two blades 
of pounded mace or nutmeg, two tablespoonfuls of 
gravy, mashed potatoes. Mince an onion rather 
fine, and fry it a light-brown color; add the herbs 
and mutton, both of which should be also finely 
minced and well mixed; season with pepper and 
salt, and a little pounded mace or nutmeg, and 
moisten with the above proportion of gravy. Put a 
layer of mashed potatoes at the bottom of a dish, 
then the mutton, and then another layer of potatoes, 
and bake for about half an hour. 


Asparagus Sauce.—One bunch of green asparagus, 
salt, one ounce of fresh butter, one small bunch of 
parsley, three or four green onions, one large lump 
of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of sauce tournée. 
Break the asparagus in the tender part, wash well, 
and put them into boiling salt and water to render 
them green. When they are tender, take them out, 
and put them into cold water; drain them on a cloth 
till all moisture isabsorbed from them. Put the but- 
ter in a stewpan with the parsley and onions; lay in 
the asparagus, and fry the whole over a sharp fire 
for five minutes. Add sauce, the sugar, and sauce 
tournée, and simmer for another five minutes. Rub 
all through a sieve, and, if not a very good color, use 
a little spinach green. This sauce should be rather 
sweet. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Bath Buns.—Beat up together a quarter of a pound 
of flour, the yelks of four eggs and the whites of 
three, with four spoonfuls of solid fresh yeast, and 
set it before the fire to rise ; rub ten ounces of butter 
into a pound of flour, and add half a pound of sugar 
and two ounces of carraway seed, well mixed in, then 
make up into the required shape, strew with carra- 
way seed, and bake on tins. 

French Pancakes.—Two eggs, two ounces of but- 
ter, two ounces of sifted sugar, two ounces of flour, 
half a pint of new milk. Beat the eggs thoroughly, 
and put them into a basin with the butter, which 
should be beaten to a cream; stir in the sugar and 
flour, and when these ingredients are well mixed, 
add the milk ; keep stirring and beating the mixture 
for a few minutes; put it on buttered plates, and 
bake in a quick oven for twenty minutes. Serve 
with a cut lemon and sifted sugar, or pile the pan- 
cakes high on a dish, with a layer of preserve or 
marmalade between each. 

Oat Cake.—Mix a handful of real Scotch oatmeal 
with a little water and a pinch of salt, rub in a little 
butter; make it of a proper consistency to roll out 
with a rolling-pin. Roll out a round cake about the 
thickness of a silver quarter, and put it on the girdle 
on a clear fire. When slightly browned on the under 
side, take it off the girdle, and toast the other before 
the fire. The materials for each cake must be mixed 
up separately. 

Geneva Wafers.—Two eggs, three ounces of butter, 
three ounces of flour, three ounces of pounded sugar. 
Well whisk the eggs; put them into a basin, and stir 
to them the butter, which should be beaten to a 
cream ; add the flour and sifted sugar gradually, and 
then mix all well together. Butter a baking-sheet, 
and drop on it a teaspoonful of the mixture at a 
time, leaving a space betwconeach. Bake in a cool 
oven; watch the pieces of paste, and, when half 
done, roll them up like wafers, and put in a small 
wedge of bread or piece of wood, to keep them in 
shape. Return them to the oven until crisp. Before 
serving, remove the bread, put a spoonful of preserve 
in the widest end, and fill up with whipped cream. 
This is a very pretty and ornamental dish for the 
supper-table, and is very nice and very easily made. 

A Very Simple Apple Charlotte.—Nine slices of 
bread and butter, about six good sized apples, one 
tablespoonful of minced lemon-peel, two tablespoon- 
fuls of juice, moist sugar to taste. Butter a pie-dish; 
place a layer of bread and butter, without the crust, 
at the bottom; then a layer of apples, pared, cored, 
and cut into thin slices ; sprinkle over these a portion 
of the lemon-peel and juice, and sweeten with moist 
sugar. Place another layer of bread and butter, and 
then one of apples, proceeding in this manner until 
the dish is full; then cover it up with the peel of the 
apples, to preserve the top from browning or burn- 
ing ; bake in a brisk oven for rather more than three- 
quarters of an hour; turn the charlotte on a dish, 
sprinkle sifted sugar over, and serve. 

Dried Fruit Pudding.—One cup of sweet milk, 
half a pint of dried fruit stewed, one cup of molasses, 
one and a half pints of flour, one teaspoonful of cin- 
namon and spices, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in milk. Eat with rich butter and sugar sauce. 

Bread Griddle Cakes.—Soak the bread over night, 
add sufficient milk for a batter, a little salt and soda, 
with a handful of flour, and one egg to every pint of 
soaked bread. A bowl full of soaked bread in a pan 
of buckwheat batter, is considered by some a great 
improvement ; no doubt the cakes are rendered more 
healthy by it. 
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CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

Cream Pie.—Roll out one crust, putting it in a pie 
pan. Take one or two large apples, cut in about 
eight pieces; they must be good cooking apples; put 
the pieces of apple all over the pie crust, Take one 
teacupful of good sweet cream, sweeten with sugar, 
stir in about two teaspoonfuls of corn starch, flavor 
with lemon, pour over the apples, and bake. Grate 
nutmeg over the apples before putting in the cream. 

Fruit Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound of raisins, 
two small cups of currants, one full cup of sugar, 
three-quarters of a cup of sugar and fill the cup with 
molasses, one cup of sour milk, three cups of flour, 
two eggs, three-quarters of a cup of butter, a quarter 
of a pound of citron, one teaspoonful of soda, flavor 
with cinnamon, cloves, and lemon. In mixing the 
cake, I prefer putting only part of the fruit in the 
batter, all the currants, and part of the raisins. I 
then put in a layer of butter, then a i.yer of citron 
and raisins, until I fill the pan for baking, lastly put- 
ting in the batter ; this prevents the fruit from being 
burned on the outside of the cake. Bake about an 
hour and three-quarters ; it requires a good hot oven. 

Ginger Pound Cake.—Three eggs, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, two cups of sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of ginger, half a teaspoonful of cloves, one large 
teaspoonful of soda, one pint of milk (sour), one pint 
of molasses, two pounds of flour, sifted. We bake 
this cake in cast iron gem pans, heating the pan and 
filling each cup. It may also be baked in one large 
cake. We bake the small cakes about twenty or 
twenty-five minutes. Sweet milk can be used in 
either cake, using cream of tartar with the soda. 


D. F. 

Tapioca Cream.—Soak three tablespecntuis"of 
tapioca in a little water (or milk) over night; then 
add a quart of milk, and steam it slowly, until it 
comes to a boil, or until soft. Then add a little salt, 
the beaten yelks of three or four eggs, two-thirds of a 
cup of sugar, scalded in, beating it to a cream first, 
adding a little essence of lemon or vanilla as a flavor. 
Set it away to cool in the dish you are to set on the 
table. When ready to use, whip the whites of the 
eggs, adding a teaspoonful of white sugar to one egg 
spread on the top just before setting on the table; 
essence improves the frosting. 

An Excellent Cake.—Two cups of sugar, three of 
flour, one heaping cup of butter, two-thirds of a cup 
of milk, in which is dissolved half a cup of corn 
starch; two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and 
the whites of twelve eggs. Beat well. F. A. 8. 

L. A. Gopgr: Isend you my receipt for Charlotte 
Russe, which is very fine, and different from any I 
have seen in your Book, in response to the many 
calls that have been made for it. Dissolve half an 
ounce of isinglass in a cup of sweet milk ; have ready 
a pint of rich cream, into which stir powdered loaf 
sugar until it is very sweet; as the freezing destroys 
the sweet taste, flavor with vanilla, beat up the 
whites of seven eggs very light, stir the dissolved 
isinglass into the bow! of cream after it is sweetened 
and flavored, stir until it thickens, then stir in the 
whites of eggs. Put the mixture into a mould lined 
with sponge cake. The mixture, omitting the cake, 
put in moulds, makes what is called “ Italian cream.” 
It is not necessary to put it on ice, without the 
weather should be warm; setting the mould in cold 
water will be sufficient. 

Respectfully yours, F.C. D. 

Soap Ball for Softening and Whitening the Hands. 
—Take a cake of brown Windsor soap, and shave it 
all up; sift the flou: out of one pound of oatmeal, add 
a little glycerine, and mix all up into a ball; add a 
little water if not easily moulded. 
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For Beautifying the Nails.—Take a piece of pum- 
ice-stone and pound it to a fine powder, and sift it; 
put into a little pot. Then glue a small piece of cha- 
mois leather on a piece of flat wood. Dip the fixed 
leather into the powder, and rub on the nails. This 
imparts a fine, glossy, pinky surface. 


CLARKSBURG, HARRISON COUNTY, 
WESTERN VIRGINIA, Jan. 28, 1871. 

Mr. Gopey: I see in your last August number, un- 
der the head of “Contributed,” two receipts ; one for 
gold, and the other for silver ink, from F. L., of Cali- 
fornia. It is obvious that its contributor compounds 
those articles for sale, as it is not likely that any one 
in these modern times would try to make the ink 
under his difficult directions. I will give you the 
receipts in the way I have often made it, and any 
child can make it in less time than it takes me to 
give it. 

Gold Ink.—Gold bronze and thin gum arabic water, 
80 as to flow easily from the pen. 

Silver Ink.—Silver bronze and thin gum water as 
above. Writeslower than with common ink. . Bronze 
can be bought at a paint or drug store for 60 or 75 
cents per ounce. Pror. JOHN A. CAMDEN. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Get Free from Ants.—Quicklime is most effec- 
tual in destroying ants, if some is put on the window 
sill, or wherever they get in. This was tried in a 
larder which was infested with them, and was quite 
successful, not one remaining nor reappearing, 
though the quicklime was put down months ago. 

Mustard that will Keep.—The following is a re- 
ceipt for.mustard that will keep good a long time 
after it is made: Take best mustard, four ounces; 
salt, one ounce; mix thoroughly in a mortar; then 
take six ounces of water which has been boiled and 
allowed to cool; mix, and keep in small jars well 
corked. The best kind of stopper is the one with In- 
dia rubber band and spring, which, when lifted, 
loosens the stopper. 

Everton Toffee.—Warm, and rub a pan with a little 
butter, put ina pound of brown sugar, with three 
tablespoonfuls of water, let it boil on a slow fire till 
it becomes a smooth thick syrup, then stir in half a 
pound of butter; when it has boiled about half an 
hour, drop a little on a plate, and if it becomes hard 
and leaves the plate quite clean, it is enough; pour 
it about half an inch thick on a dish or tin well but- 
tered. From twenty to thirty drops of essence of 
lemon stirred in, after it is taken off the fire, gives it 
a pleasant flavor. 

To Clean White Wool Mats.—A plece of soap 
should be boiled in a little water, so as to make a 
very strong lather, and this is next mixed up in a 
sufficient amount of rather more than lukewarm 
water to wash the mat in, more of the boiled soap 
being rubbed on those parts of the mats which may 
require additional cleansing. Wash the mat well, 
and then prepare more water in thé same way, and 
after a second washing, give it a third in similarly 
prepared water, which ought to be sufficient to clean 
it thoroughly. Now rinse it in cold water until all 
the soap is removed, and put it into another water in 
which has been mixed just sufficient blue to keep the 
wool of a good white, and prevent its having a tinge 
of yellow. After this the mat should be thoroughly 
wrung and shaken, and then hung out in the open 
air, where the sun is not very scorching, and with 
the skin towards the sun. It must be very often 
shaken while drying, as otherwise it will be crackly ; 
and I should recommend its being frequently turned 
—I mean hung up first by one end and then by the 
other—until it is perfectly dry. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


‘ SOME HINTS ABOUT WORDS. 

TWENTY years ago, Archdeacon (now Archbishop) 
Trench published his excellent little work, “The 
Study of Words.” Its subject, as the author explains 
it, is “the study of the use and abuse, the origin and 
distinction of words, with an investigation of the 
treasures contained in them.’’ Those who have not 
read this admirable book should procure it, if they 
desire to form a conception of the wealth of poetry, 
history, and moral teaching involved in many of the 
simplest words which form part of our every-day 
speech. 

Doctor Trench’s book has proved to be the first, 
and probably the parent, of a long list of works on 
the same subject or on allied topics. The last, and 
one of the best of these, is Mr. Grant White’s inte- 
resting and instructive volume on “ Words and their 
Uses,”* which we can commend to our readers as 
containing many suggestions likely to be useful to 
all who desire to speak and write the English lan- 
guage correctly. The author has the qualities of a 
true critic of language. He knows that there is a 
science in speech, and an art in style, and that both 
the science and the art have their laws. Any trans- 
gression of these laws is an offence to him, which he 
is prompt to detect and chastise, not so much in or- 
der to punish the offender as to amend the fault. 

A large part of the volume is taken up with the 
examination of particular words which are apt to be 
misused or misunderstood. In some cases, however, 
the author generously appears for the defence, and 
throws the shield of his logic and learning over ex- 
pressions which he deems unjustly assailed. Of the 
class of misused words, the following extracts will 
afford examples, and will also present good speci- 
mens of the writer’s style, which, it will be seen, has 
plenty of pungency:— 

‘*HeLp Meet.—An absurd use of these two words, 
as if they together were the name of one thing—a 
wife—is too common. They are Srequently pointed 
with a hyphen, as a compound word; and there is 
your man who thinks it at once tender, respectful, 

iblical, and humorous, to ak of his wife as his 
help-meet; and this merely use in Genesis we 
are told that woman was given to man as a help that 
was meet, fit, suitable for him. ‘I will make him an 
help meet for him; not ‘I will make a een for 
him.’ Our biblical friend might as well call his * part- 
ner’ his help-fit or help-proper.”’ 

We suspect that most persons who use the term 
‘“‘help-meet”’ have “helpmate” in their minds; and 
if so, the error, though it remains one, is not alto- 
gether of the kind that Mr. White censures. In the 
following paragraph the author manages ingeniously 
to give a lesson‘at once in language and in man- 
ners :— 

“ PRESENT.—The use of this word for introduce is 
an affectation. Persons of a certain rank are pre- 
sented at court ; and the czaving of every item of the 
sovereign people of this de ¢ republic to be pre- 
sented at the Tuileries affords one of the 
charms of the life of our minister resident near that 
the chief solace of his diplomatic labors. 
In France, every person, in being made acquainted 
with another, is presented, the LA gay not 
having made the distinction which is e in Eng- 
land Between present and introduce. We nt 
foreign ministers to the President; we in’ uce, or 
should introduce, our friends to each other.” 


-* Words and their Uses, Past and Present. A 
Study of the English By Richard Grant 
White. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1870. 








Our last example will show the author in his more 
gracious mood, and at the same time display the 
armory of linguistic lore to which he can resort, 
either for attack or defence :— 

“ AUTHORESS, POETESS.—These words, and others 
of their sort, have been condemned by writers for 
whose taste and judgment I have great respect ; but, 
although the words are not very lovely, it would seem 
that their right to a place in the language cannot be 
denied. The distinction of the female from the 
male by the termination ess is one of the oldest and 
best-established sof English speech. Mistress, 
goddess, prioress, deaconess, shepherdess, heiress, 
sempstress, traitress, are examples that will occur to 
every reader. Sir Thomas Chaloner, in his transla- 
tion of Erasmus’s ‘ Praise of Folly’ (an excellent piece 
of English), makes a feminine noun, and a good one, 
by adding ess to a verb—foster:— 

“* Further, as concerning my bringynge up, I am 
not envious that Jupiter, the great god, had a goat 
to his fostress.’ 

“Gower says that Clytemnestra was ‘of her own 
lord mordrice ;’ Fuller uses buiidress and intrudress ; 
Sir Philip = te captainess ; Holland (Plutarch), 
Jiattress ; Silvester, soveraintess; and Ben Jonson, 
victress. And could we afford to lose Milton’s 

“* Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy eyensong ?” 

“Indeed, these examples and this defence seem 
we superfluous. There can be no reasonable ob- 

action made, only one of individual taste, to actress, 
capers, poetess, and even to sculptress and paint- 


We do not often find occasion to dissent from any 
of Mr. White’s opinions. Occasionally, however, 
there are conclusions expressed which seem to admit 
of doubt. Thus we are told by him that partially is 
often incorrectly used, even by educated persons, for 
partly, as in the expression which he quotes from an 
English writer: “If this view of the poem be wholly 
or partially correct.” Partially, Mr. White says, 
being “the adverb of partial, means, with unjust or 
unreasonable bias.” But it is surely right to say “a 
partial eclipse ;” and if so, the word partial must, 
like many similar words, have a twofold meaning, 
and may be used with equal correctness in either 
sense. Mr. White also objects to the word section, 
as “an unpleasant Americanism for neighborhood, 
vicinity, quarter, region; as, for instance, our sec- 
tion, this section of country.”” He supposes that this 
use of the word originated in the West, from the 
custom of dividing the land, for purposes of sale, 
into subdivisions which are known as sections. This 
view may b? correct, but the use of the adjective 
sectional, as opposed to national, is so well estab- 
lished by the example of good writers and speakers, 
and is, indeed, so indispensable, that it is not likely 
to be given up; and if so, the noun can hardly be 
discarded. 

It is but just, however, to say that Mr. White is 
rarely at fault, and that, even when we are not able 
altogether to agree with him, we are sure to learn 
something from his suggestions. In general, his 
criticisms are such as at once secure assent and yield 
instruction. He has some excellent chapters on 
grammar, in which he points out the absurdity which 
has for centuries been persisted in, of teaching Eng- 
lish grammar in the forms and with the rules proper 
to the Latin and other highly inflected tongues. The 
mental labor, perplexity, and loss of time thus caused 
to the students, and particularly to young children, 
who are bewildered by misapplied abstractions, 
when they might be acquiring really useful know- 
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ledge, are shown with great force of reasoning. If 
the author should succeed in bringing about a reform 
in this system, he may justly claim the title of a pub- 
lic benefactor. 


AN INDICATION OF PROGRESS. 


Many besides Mr. Carlyle have found a great sig- 
nificance in clothes. In particular, the frequent al- 
terations in the fashion of dress in Europe, contrasted 
with ‘the unchanging attire of the East, have been 
often dwelt on as showing the difference in the cha- 
racter of the wearers. If so, there is an evidence of 
the manner in which Western ideas are now becom- 
ing diffused In Oriental countries, in the fact that the 
European garb—for men, at least—is fast becoming 
general in those regions. An American missionary 
to Asiatic Turkey, the Rey. L. H. Adams, giving an 
account of the city of Adana, describes it as present- 
ing this particular sign of progress. A native tailor, 
who saw his “art and mystery” in danger of beeom- 
ing obsolete, made sad complaints. “ We tailors,” 
he said to Mr. Adams, “have learned to make the 
proper style of dress” (by which he meant the Turk- 
ish), “but everybody wants your kind of clothes; 
and, if things go on at this rate, within twelve years 
nobody but old men will be seen in our dress.” 

As a suitable comment on the fact which this un- 
lucky craftsman lamented, we are further toid re- 
specting Adana—which, we may mention, is a city of 
more than twenty thousand inhabitants, situated 
about twenty-five miles east of Tarsus, well known 
as St. Paul's birth-place—that it now “ presents much 
of the bustling life of an American city. Western 
ideas are making singular strides. The impetus 
given to its cotton trade by the American rebellion 
sent it flying far beyond Moslem notions. Instead of 
the principal streets of ten years since, ten feet 
wide, with a foot of mud in winter, we now have 
them wide, straight, beautifully paved, and lined 
with shops, in which almost any description of dry- 
goods may be purchased.’ Better still, a Protestant 
church has been established, and is in a flourishing 
condition, having now an average congregation of 
two hundred and fifty persons, its mere existence 
being an evidence of the progress of tolerant ideas 
among the once bigoted Moslems. 

The change in fashions has not yet reached the 
women, who still, in all those countries, are required 
to swathe themselves, when they go out, in unsightly 
wrappings and in the all-enveloping veil. But this 
incongruity cannot be long kept up. When all the 
men have given up the cumbrous dress which so well 
suited and indicated their indolent habits, and have 
adopted what may properly be called the working 
garb of the Western nations, their wives and sisters 
must soon follow their example. And then wonder- 
ful changes will ensue. When the fashion-plates are 
as much studied in Damaseus and Pekin as they are 
in Berlin and London, we shall be sure that the old 
Eastern conservatism has finally given way, and 
that Western ideas, in art, science, government, and 
religion, are to rule the earth. 





BOOKS FOR HOME READING. 

THERE is a marked tendency in our time to popu- 
larize knowledge ; to bring the facts appertaining to 
the different branches of science down to the ordinary 
comprehension by presenting them in an attractive 
form, in plain and simple language. Messrs. Charles 
Scribner & Co. have been foremost in this good work. 
They are publishing, in neat, well-bound volumes, 

* The Illustrated Library of Wonders,” each of which 
deals with a single subject, and condenses into light 
and easy reading the most striking facts belonging 





to it. We have now before us “The Bottom of the 
Sea,” by a French author, well translated; and, 
from a rapid perusal of the work, we may say that 
its readers will know enough about the sea bottom 
to pass a civil service examination. 

Some idea of the book may be gathered from the 
headings of its chapters. ‘Submarine Orography,” 
“The Water of the Ocean,” “Submarine Life,” 
“Man and His Work at the Bottom of the Sea,” 
“Sudden Movements of Submarine Soil’ are a few 
ofthem. The sounding apparatus, by whichso many . 
discoveries have been made, is well described, and 
the series of careful observations by which Maury 
and his helpers ascertained the shape of the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean, their submarine mountains 
and valleys. But we have only space for one or two 
interesting extracts: e. g., this description of the sea 
bottom of the Indian Ocean :— 


“Everywhere, throughout this region, the eye is 
charmed with the brilliancy of colors; delicate 
shades of sea-green, alternating with brown and 
yellow, rich purple tints passing from the most vivid 
red to the deepest blue ; nullipores, delicately touched 
as the peach, covering decaying plants with a fresh 
development of life, and themselves enveloped with 
a black tissue of retipores resembling the most deli- 
cate carvings inivory. Near by wave the yellow and 
lilac fans of the gorgona, worked like my in 
filigree. Strewn over the sandy bottom are thou- 
sands of sea-stars and sea-urchins of the most 
curious forms and varied colors. The sea-anemones, 
looking like immense cactus-flowers, brilliant with 
the most glaring colors, adorn the clefts of the rocks 
with their waving crowns, or spread out their blooms 
on the sea bottom. Around the coral-bushes play 
the humming-birds of the ocean—brilliant little 
fishes, now ‘sparkling with metallic red and blue, 
now with a golden green, or with the soft hue of silver. 
When the shadows of night spread in the deep 
waters, the exquisite garden which they cover is 
lighted up with new splendors. The medusz and 
the microscopic crustaceans shine in the bottom like 
fairy stars; the pennatula floats in a phosphorescent 
light; every corner of the sea bottom sends out its 
ray of color; and, to complete the marvels of this 
enchanted night-scene, the large silver disk of the 
moon-fish moves softly through the whirling vortices 
of little stars.” ' 

The description is fascinating enough to make 
every boy long to be a Ceylon diver, and it has many 
fellows in this pleasant book. We are doing our 
young friends a kindness in opening to themsuch a 
storehouse of wonders; and the knowledge which 
they may gain from it is becoming every day more 
useful. The sea is now the connecting link of na- 
tions, rather than their separator; the highway of 
trade and the conductor of intelligence. The time 
will come when children will be taught the confor- 
mation and depth of the sea bottom asa branch of 
physical geography, but for a time the readers of this 
unpretending volume will be abreast of the know- 
ledge of the time. 


GERMAN PATRIOTIC SONGS. 


GERMANY is a country of song. Its literature is 
wonderfully rich in poetry, and its pvetry is chiefly 
lyric. Every student of German must have felt how 
the very life blood and marrow of the language 
seemed to be poured into their verses. Unlike the 
plodding and cumbrous prose, they are bright, and 
trenchant as a sabre, or tender as a flower. 

In the October number of the London Quarterly is 
an article in which a number of the best patriotic 
songs of Germany are translated. The rendition of 
these songs into English verse has been carefully 
made, and the spirit of the original is wonderfully 
preserved. They are mostly directed against France ; 
but the love of home and country which they breathe 
is as striking as their hate of the invader. When M. 
Thiers, in 1841, was stirring up the French to war, 
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Arndt wrote a battle song, which deserves quota- 
tion, not only for its vigor, but for its prophecy :— 


“If the Frenchmen again must provoke us to fight, 
And the storm-wind of war sweep our land, 
Assemble, my Germany, rise in thy might, 
And give them the they demand! 
Surround them with terror, pursue them with fear, 
From hill and from valley, from far and from near, 
And shout: ‘To the Ehine, cross the river, ad- 


vance! 
All Germany on into France!’ 
“They chooseit. Then, patience of Germany, break! 
From the Belt to the Rhine beat the drum! 
The debt they have owed so long we will take ; 
Up, Frenchmen, bestir you, we come! 
T and the tilting of lances, 


‘0 of swo 
We'll isadtyen the wildest. the bloodiest dances, 
And — *To the Rhine, cross the river, 


vance 
All Germany on into France!’ 
a Kom fatherland, my brave Germany, on! 
or ons them ss A Seep 
Ww ages e icy won 
Of Strasburg, and Metz, and Lorraine! 
ey shall ye it all back to the uttermost mite, 
nee for life or for death they compel us to fight; 
So shout: ‘To the Rhine, cross the river, advance! 
Germany on into France!” 

“ All Deutschland in Frankreich hinein”’ is the epi- 
tome of the recent war. Never, since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, has a whole nation marched to the 
attack. 

Our space is limited, and we must be satisfied with 
this specimen of the warlike spirit of these songs. 
The mournful and pathetic side of battle is well 
represented in the selections of the Quarterly ; and, 
with a little song, a great favorite among the soldiers, 
and which loses much in the translation, we con- 
clude, recommending our readers to the article it- 
self:— 


“T had a faithful comrade, 
The dram was beat the eha led, 
m was e charge was 
Together to the strife we ool, 
he kept pace with me. 


“A bullet came, and who could tell 
For which of us "twas bound ? 
Alas! for him the missive flew; 
ng he self, my comrade true, 
y dying on the ground. 
“ He tried to clasp my hand once more; 
piece to load ; 


I had my ; 
I cannot grasp thine hand; adieu! 
I bid bn 8 O my comrade true, 
Farewell, and trust in God!’ 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


A GLIMPSE OF PaRIs IN 1867.—‘ Our first plunge 
into Paris was at nine o'clock at night, a soft, warm 
sprin night, with the glittering shops of the Rue de 

voli on one hand ond the dim glow of the Tuileries 
Gardens on the other, while up ane down, between 
light and_ shadow, flow continual human 
stream. To mingle in this French crowd was an en- 
tirely new sensation. The lazy gas-light strolling, 
the gay out-of-door evening life that seems to go on 
in Paris, and among a very respectable class, too, is 
to us wh; nay, impossible. Only fancy a well- 

Bond Street tradesman sitting with his family 

si oe a tea on me pavement st Regen 

reet rant, exposed e gaze of a Ts- 

! ‘And what decent English maid-servant would 
saunter bonnet 





seems even commoner in France than with us, for 
the British workman considers it supertiuous to 
greet his comrade with sagtaie warmer than a nod 
of the head, and a gruff ‘ How do, Bill?’ 

“ Perfect as we think o lves, our lower orders 
might learn a good lesson from the Parisians. How 
much better, for instance, is a costume, 

lain and neat, of the whole servant class, than the 

wdry finery our maid-servants indulge in! If the 
-—_* knew how much more suitable; nay, to touc 
still deeper the feminine soul—how much more be- 
comiag is the snow-white cap—what splendid blanch- 
isseusesthese Paris women must be—than the tawd 
bonnet stuck over with sham lace and dirty artificia 
flowers! And what ble harm can it do a man to 
t his neighbor civilly, even ultra-politely, rather 
an grumpily? Why should he not, after work 
hours are over, wear a cheery face instead of asullen 


one, and enjoy himself as much as he can?” —Exztract 
fi Miss Muloc 


rom the last work of k, “* Fair France.” 

MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN SCOTLAND :— 

“The Edinburgh University has declared itself 
upon the matter of instructing women in medicine. 
At the Easter non = examination, a young wo- 
man won the scholarship, but the faculty refused to 
grant it, on the ground that, although women are 
entitled to tuition, the university ye zes belong to 
men exclusively. The professor of chemistry, Mr. 
Crum Brown, was disgusted at this action, and made 
an opmaine tothe corporation to put young women 
on the same footing as young men. 

“The professors of surgery and anatomy appealed 
to the members of the corporation not to do it, assert- 
ing that they could not — their duties decently 
when women were in the lecture-room. The profes- 
sor of surgery declared that he would rather resi 
than lecture to a mixed class. He read a memorial 
from one hundred and sixty-one male students, pro- 
testing against the admission of females to the 
classes. But the professor of physiology replied that 
he found no difficulties as suggested ; he could lec- 
ture to a mixed class as easily as to one com of 
male students exclusively; women made the most 
— dissectors, and in his judgment they are by 
nature better fitted for surgeons than men. The 
women were in a fair way to carry the day, when 
Doctor Christison, physician in ordinary to the 

reen, came to the rescue and informed the corpora- 
tion and professors that the ‘highest lady in the 
realm’ had instructed him to represent to them that 
she greatly Senggrorse of women studying medi- 
cine. Professor Burns’s request was voted down by 
a majority of one.” 


The admission, by a Scotch professor of physiology, 
of the superiority of women as surgeons, is a striking 
proof that the prejudices of men are giving way be- 
fore the light of the truth that women are fully com- 
petent for the profession. We agree, however, with 
the professor of surgery, that women should be pro- 
vided with separate clinics, as they are in Philadel- 
phia. 


Woman’s MEDICAL COLLEGE IN PHILADELPHIA.— 
Extracts from letters of lady-professors in the Col- 


lege :— 


February 2, 1871. 

“Our College class numbers fifty-five, sixteen of 
whom hope to pease. One of 
forward to missionary work, under the auspices o 
the ‘Woman’s Board of New York.’ Another will 
open soon a dispensary and lying-in charity in the 
southern portion of this city. The young women 
have greatly enjo the clinical advantages Re 
vided for them at the Pennsylvania Hospital, in lec- 
tures separate from the young men.” 





February 4, 1871, 
“We have a daily morning clinic at our hospital, 
conducted by ladies, and for women exclusively. We 
have, in addition, two clinical lectures weekly; one 
on diseases of women, the other on surgery. 
gentlemen attend any of these clinics except the 
surgeon, who is bene ng in the surgical clinic. *** 


As several new colleges have been o for wo- 
men in the West since last r, we feel that we can 
spaagpemate ourselves on success of our instita- 


TILTON’s JOURNAL oF Horticunrore.—We are 
glad tosee that this interesting and valuable monthly 
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continues to prosper. The editors condense into a 
handsome monthly pamphlet all the facts, experi- 
ments, and items which bear upon the culture of 
fruits and flowers. To the nurseryman, the gar- 
dener, and the country gentleman, this periodical is 
invaluable. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “‘ A Tale’—* At Last’”—“ A Waif”—“ Fair 
Edith’s Face’”’—“ Mine and Thine’”—“ The Painter of 
Seville’—‘* To Will” —* Hailstones”—“ Carl Elliot” — 
“ May Queen”—“ The Woodman” and “ Toa Friend.” 

The following are declined: “* The Old Convent”— 
“Snow-Fiakes” (too late)—‘‘ Under the Willow” — 
“Down the River of Time”—‘ Voluntary” —“ The 
Gypsy’s Prophecy”—“Mr. Highlow’s Reflections” 
and “‘ By-Gone Days.” 

“M. F. E.” Charade—Madcap—accepted. So in- 
formed you by letter, but said letter has been re- 
turned by post-office. 

“Mrs. A. C. B.”” You sent no stamps for a reply. 
We would advise your having the articles printed. 

““We Never Miss Her. By Gerald.” No letter, no 
stamps. 

“S. E. Doran, Harlem, N. Y.” Addressed you a 
letter ; returned by post-office—“‘ Not known.” 

“Miss Marguerite H. Dyar, Racine, Wis.”” Wrote 
you January 12: letter returned, uncalled for. 

It is almost useless for us to write to authors, as 
nearly one-half the letters we send are not taken 
from the post-office. 


Health Department. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 








NEURALGIA. 


UNDOUBTEDLY, many of the readers of GopEY’s 
Lapy’s Book know what it is to suffer the attacks of 
neuralgia. If one is ignorant in this respect, then, 
surely, “ignorance is bliss,” for it’s a terrible malady, 
and one that any lady may well feel thankful of es- 
eaping if she has been fortunate todoso. We pro- 
pose a desultory description of the affection for the 
benefit of the initiated. Neuralgia is purely an af 
fection of the nerves, and is liable at any time to 
attack any portion of the body where nerves are to 
be found. 

It is more frequent, however, in the head and in- 
teguments of the face than in other parts, and is 
known, when it occurs here, as the tic-douloureuz, or 
“ painful twitchings.” This is the most violent form 
of the disease, and is probably accounted for by the 
presence of the large number of important nerves 
that occupy these parts. It seems to be confined to 
no particular spot when it occurs here. 

First it affects the forehead and the regions in the 
neighborhood of the eyes, then the temples or the 
eheeks, and then, perhaps, the dental arches, the 
lips, or even the sides and end of the nose. Occa- 
sionally it follows the ramifications of a nerve, or 
shoots about from place to place, as if starting from 
no particular point. It is quite frequent in the jaws, 
and produces, when it attacks this region, the most 
agonizing varieties of the toothache. Sometimes the 
eyes are peculiarly affected ; then there is much red- 
ness of the lids and conjunctiva, and great intole- 
rance of light. In the nostrils it often imitates a 
severe “cold in the head,” and in the throat the 
angina. Earache is another form of it, which is fre- 
quently terribly painful. The neck, the arms, the 
ribs, and the various internal organs are also subject 





toit. So is the back in its different regions, under 
the names of sciatica, !umbago, etc. etc., and even 
the limbs and the lower joints. 

The causes of neuralgia are very numerous; some 
acting directly, and others indirectly, to produce it. 
As a general rule, it is caused by some source of irri- 
tation or injury to a nerve, either directly at the 
point of distress, or at a greater or lesser distance 
from it. A stomach, irritated by acrid secretions or 
some offending article of food or drink, may be the 
cause of a severe neuralgia in some distant part of 
the body, as the head or lumbar regions. Tumors 
growing in the brain or along the course of a nerve, 
diseases of the liver and urinary organs, impurities 
of the blood, the use of tea, coffee, tobacco (snuff is 
tobacco, ladies), etc. etc., are other causes. There 
are certain states of the system, also, that seem to 
favor its occurrence. Those who are broken down 
in constitution, or are weak and anemic from any 
cause, are much subject toit. Chiorotic women are 
apt to suffer from neuralgia; and malaria, a gouty 
or a rheumatic habit of body, impoverished blood, 
etc., are other prolific causes. 

As to the exciting causes, the most frequent, per- 
haps, is cold. Exposure to a keen, cold air is very 
apt to induce the paroxysms, and cold combined 
with wet is still more effectual. Sometimes foreign 
substances, gaining admission to the cavity of a hol- 
low or decayed tooth, is the exciting cause. We have 
in our mind a case strikingly illustrating this point. 
The patient, a young man of excellent general health, 
and not more than ordinarily “nervous,” suffered in 
the greatest agony the repeated attacks of facial 
neuralgia. A breath of cold air, a sudden surprise, 
the slamming of a door was sufficient to bring on the 
most violent paroxysms. They resisted all manner 
of treatment; and, at last, he was about to give up 
his business—that of a tobacconist—as the cause of 
all his troubles, when he discovered that the cleaning 
of his teeth immediately after his meals entirely re- 
lieved him of the difficulty. He remains entirely 
free from it tothe present day, unless he neglects his 
after dinner exercise, and it was probably some 
source of irritation to the dental nerves, transmitted 
during the process of eating, that was the cause of 
it. We have seen neuralgia to result from a wound 
or a bruise; and fatigue, strong mental emotion, the 
retrocession of gout, rheumatism, or cutaneons af- 
fections are proverbially its strongest incentives. 

We now come to the treatment of the disease, and 
this is the most puzzling part of it. To attempt to 
enumerate here the list of remedies, external and 
internal, that are used as instruments of alleviation 
and cure, would be utterly out of the question. 
Doctor Wood, in his treatise upon practical medicine, 
occupies six pages, as concisely as possible, in accom- 
plishing this end. We can only mention a few of the 
most important, and confine ourselves strictly to the 
local applications. Narcotics, upon the whole, are 
the most efficacious remedies of this kind. Lauda- 
num, or laudanum and camphor, may be applied, 
either by lotion or in the form of a cataplasm, with 
often excellent results. A strong tincture of aconite 
is highly recommended, used in the same way; but 
its use requires some care, as it is a powerful medi- 
cine. Tobacco, in the form of an infusion or paste, 
is also an excellent remedy; and ointments made 
from belladonna, and applied by friction, and pastes 
of the leaves are sometimes used with much success. 
Chloroform has, of late years, been e with 
benefit. It should be applied upon a piece of linen 

with it, and this should be covered with an 
oiled silk to prevent evaporation. Some burning and 
superficial pain may be experienced at first, and even 
a bilster has been produced; but the relief of the 
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neuralgic pain is often speedy and entire, and lasts 
for a considerable time. It may be incorporated with 
lard, and applied in the form of an ointment if de- 
sirable. Jce or ice cold water occasionally affords 
relief, and so does steam as hot as can be borne. 
Covering the parts with oéled silk, and then keeping 
it warm with a layer of carded wool, often has the 
same effect. Dry heat, applied by means of burning 
coals near the part, and continued as long as the pa- 
tient can bear it, is another mode of obtaining ease 
, that may be resorted to. Indeed, anything which 
for the time modifies the nervous condition of the 
parts may afford temporary relief. Gentle friction, 
even, with a smooth hand over the affected surface, 
sometimes quiets the pain as if by magic. A change 
of climate or residence, and exposure to a new set of 
scenes and influences, and prolongation of the novel 
impression until the system shall have forgotten the 
old altogether, is of most excellent service in old and 
protracted cases. A journey to Europe, and a resi- 
dence abroad for a year or more, with its excitements 
and its novelties, its incidents—“ pleasant and other- 
wise”—and its change of air, are remedies very ef- 
fectual in the cure of obstinate neuralgia. If these 
objects are unattainable, a complete change of the 
mode of life at home often is attended with very 
desirable effects. 


= fiterary Astices. 


From PEeTersoN & BROTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

DOESTICKS’ LETTERS; and What He Says. By 
Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P.B. This is a new edi- 
tion of the original Doesticks letters, which were so 
celebrated a few years since. It is amusing to glance 
through the pages of this book, and be reminded of 
things as they were a dozen years ago, but which 
the events of succeeding years have, in many in- 
stances, so radically changed. 

AFTER DARK. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 

HIDE AND SEEK. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 

New editions of two of Collins’ earlier works, which 
every one who has not already read them should now 
embrace the opportunity to obtain. 

HANS BREITMANN AS AN UHLAN;; with Other 
New Ballads. By Charles G. Leland, author of 
“Hans Breitmann’s Party.” The patriotism of Hans 
Breitmann, which was so characteristically de- 
veloped during our recent war, has again been ex- 
cited by the present war in Europe. He rides forth, 
through France, as a bold Uhlan, conquering and to 
conquer, and returns ladén with the spdils of his 
victories in the shape of substantial aid for his sto- 
maeh and pocket. 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN FARRAGO. By 
H. H. Brackenridge. 

ADVENTURES OF MAJOR O'REGAN. By H. 
H. Brackenridge. 

THE BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS; and Other 
Sketches. Mlustrative of characters and incidents in 
the South and South-West. Edited by William T. 
Porter. 

POLLY PEABLOSSOM’S WEDDING; and Other 
Tales. By the author of “‘ Major Jones’ Courtship,” 
ete. Edited by T. A. Burke, Esq. 

These volumes belong to Peterson’s “Library of 
Humorous American Works,” and are all illustrated 
by Darley. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through 
Prererson & BROTHERS, Lippincott & Co., and CLAX- 
TON, REMSEN, & HaFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

FAIR FRANCE. Jmpressions of a Traveller. 








By 





the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. In 
1867, for the first time in her life, Mrs. Mulock Craik 
left her native shores to visit foreign lands. One of 
the objects of her journey was to visit the Exposi- 
tion at Paris, but, wherever she went, she kept her 
eyes open to what was going on around her. She 
was not so much a sight-seer as a close and careful 
student of human nature. Her British prejudices 
frequently obtrude themselves, and she finds the 
French altogether a different people from the Eng- 
lish, in appearance, manners, and religion. Never- 
theless, she confesses she finds much to admire and 
much to approve, while the novelty of everything she 
sees greatly interests her. 

THE CRYPTOGRAM. A Novel. By James de 
Mille, author of “The Dodge Club,” etc. <A well- 
written novel of English life, by an American author 
(for such we are, perhaps, justified in calling Mr. de 
Mille), is one of the novelties of the month. The 
volume is profusely illustrated, and the story will 
prove satisfactory to the reader. 

A SIREN. By T. Adolphus Trollope, author of 
“Lindisfarn Chase,” etc. Mr. Trollope’s best stories 
are of Italian life. When he writes up English scenes 
and characters, he is apt to prose; but his Italian 
stories never lag in the telling, or lose their interest. 
“ A Siren” is one of the best of these. 

NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, 
ON THE GOSPELS: designed for Sunday-School 
Teachers and Bible Classes. By Albert Barnes, 
author of “ Lectures on the Evidences of Christian- 
ity,” etc. In two volumes. Revised edition. These 
notes, in their original form, were first published in 
1832. Since then numerous editions have been is- 
sued, with occasional revisions, alterations, addi- 
tions, and illustrations. The last revision was made 
by the author a little more than two years ago, at 
the completion of which he dismissed the work 
finally, as being completed to the fullest of his 
ability. 

A GERMAN READER: to Succeed the “German 
Course.”” By George F. Comfort, A. M., author of 
“A German Course.” The selections in this book 
are made from the works of the best modern German 
writers, and the greatest possible variety has been 
aimed at in their subjects and character. All the 
poetical compositions given are complete pieces, and 
the majority of them of the lyric,order. The notes 
and references contain explanations of the more dif- 
ficult passages and idioms, of historical events, and 
social customs. The volume is a valuable one to the 
German student. 

SHAKSPEARE’S COMEDY OF THE MER. 
CHANT OF VENICE. Edited, with Notes, by Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe, A.M. The text of this play is that of 
the folio of 1623, carefully collated with the quartos, 
and all modern editions that have any critical value. 
Tt is edited in the same manner as Greek and Latin 
classics are edited, for educational purposes. The 
yolume gives an introductory history of the life and 
works of Shakspeare, followed by a history of the 
play which the book contains, the sources of its plot, 
and critical comments. 

HISTORY OF LOUIS XIV. By John 8. C. Abbott, 
author of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
etc, with illustrations. This volume belongs to Ab- 
bott’s series of Histories, the volumes of which have 
been issued from time to time from the publishing 
house of Harper & Brothers. This edition isintended 
to become a standard one, and the utmost pains is 
taken to make it a reliable one. This volume not 
only gives a history of the reign of Louis XIV., but 
draws a picture of the times and narrates events 
which ultimately resulted in the French revolution. 
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From Ropert CARTER & BROTHERS, New York :— 

MEMORIES OF PATMOS. By J. R. Macduff, 
D.D. Doctor Macduff disclaims in his Preface any 
desire to be ranked among prognosticators and 
soothsayers. His book isa simple commentary upon 
the chief visions of the Revelation, and the appro- 
priate lessons to be drawn from them. The author 
divides the Apocalypse into two parts; the first con- 
taining a prologue, and the epistles to the Seven 
Churches; the second, a prophetic drama in three 
acts, comprehending the vision of the Seals, Trum- 
pets, and Vials; beginning, also, with a sublime 
prologue, and concluding with an equally sublime 
epilogue. The thousands whose imagination has 
been wrought upon by the grandeur and power of the 
Book of Revelations, will welcome Doctor Macduft's 
commentary. 

MOSES, THE MAN OF GOD. By the late James 
Hamilton, D.D. This also is a series of lectures de- 
livered to the author’s parishioners. The leading 
events in the Hebrew Captain’s life are delineated 
one by one, and appropriate lessons drawn from 
each. Like Doctor Macduff’s, this work is excellently 
bound and printed. Messrs. Carter’s workmanship 
is always neat. 

LONELY LILY. By M. L. C. 


From THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY and PUBLICATION 
HovsgE, New York :— 

THE LAW OF FERMENTATION, AND THE 
WINES OF THE ANCIENTS. By Rev. William Pat- 
ton, D.D. <A valuable work, destined to do a good 
work in the temperance cause. 

JOHN SWIG; or, The Effect of Jones’s Argument. 
By Edward Carswell. A short poem, written half in 
a serious and half in a comical vein, in illustration 
of the evils of intemperance. 

THE TEMPERANCE ALPHABET, with Original 
Designs. By Edward Carswell. 


From CARLETON, New York:— 
THE VOICE OF PRAYER. A Poem. By Warren 
Sumner Barlow, author of “ The Voices.” 


From Srpney E. Morse & Co., New York:— 

THE NEW YORK OBSERVER YEAR BOOK 
AND ALMANAC FOR 1871. This volume is an en- 
cyclopedia cf statistical information, religious and 
secular. It contains a directory of ministers of va- 
rious denominations, and has theological, collegiate, 
medical, legal, and agricultural departments, each 
one of which will possess interest for a large class of 
persons. 


From Lz& & SHEPARD, Boston, through W. 8. Tur- 
NER., Philadelphia :— 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION. By Marie Sophie 
Schwartz. Translated from the Swedish, by Selma 
Borg and Marie A. Brown. A volume of equal merit 
with “Gold and Name,” which was the first of this 
author’s works translated into English. It is not 
a Swedish story, as we might be led to expect, but 
@ romance of the French revolution. Madame 
Schwartz is a voluminous writer, and no less than 
thirty more volumes written by her are announced 
to appear from the press of Lee & Shepard. 

BATTLES AT HOME. By Mary E. Darling. A 
pleasant and profitable book for children of both 
sexes. 

THE YOUNG PIONEERS OF THE NORTH- 
WEST. By Doctor C. H. Pearson, author of “ The 
Cabin on the Prairies,” ete. Mlustrated. This isthe 
fifth volume of the Frontier Series, a series of books 
for boys not by Oliver Optic, who produces a large 





proportion of the works of this class. As its title 
indicates, it is a story of hard work seasoned witu 
adventure in the forests and prairies of the West. 
Boys always like such books. 

From GATE City PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Hovsg, Keokuk, lowa:— 

IN MEMORIAM. Maymie, April 6th, 1869. By 
Kate Harrington. There is more poetical merit 
found within the covers of this little volume than we 
usually discover in books of original verse. The 
poetry is smooth and correct, and the sentiments of 
the highest. order. The author promises to take a 
high rank among American poets. She isa credit to 
the State which claims her, and to which she dedi- 
cates her book. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
New York :— 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: October, 1870, 
and January, 1871. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: October, 1870, and 
January, 1871. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY: October, 1870, and 
January, 1871. 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW: October, 1870, 
and January, 1871. 

We receive our Quarterlies with ever fresh pleasure. 
Their varied covers, with the Index, which tells us of 
the good things in store, have brightened our table 
for so long that we should feel the discontinuance of 
any one like the loss of a friend. We have space 
only for the briefest notice of their contents. The 
Edinburgh explains—what to many is still unknown 
—the origin of the old mythologies, according to Mr. 
Cox and his school ; and contains Gladstone’s famous 
article on ‘Germany, France, and England.” “The 
Growth of a Trades Union” is well described in the 
North British ; and “ Prevost Paradol and Napoleon 
III.”’ will help our readers to understand the cause 
of the melancholy tragedy of last summer. 


From Pror. JOHN M. LEeavirtt, Editor :— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH RE- 
VIEW: January, 1871. This Review, the organ of 
the moderate party in the Episcopal Church, is care- 
fully and ably written, and contains at least one arti- 
cle of general interest, the account of “ The Fall of 
the Temporal Power.” It is a brief history of the 
entrance into Rome of the Italian troops, and will 
interest many who dislike the piecemeal and incor- 
rect information of newspapers. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE: November, December, 
1870, and January, 1871. The Living Age is so far 
the best of our eclectics that no single magazine 
could at all take its place. The variety and interest 
of its articles are great, while yet it is not filled, like 
most of its class, with trashy stories. Our space for- 
bids us even to indicate the range of its topics for 
these three months, but we may say that it never 
was more interesting than now. A new story, 
“Seedtime and Harvest,” by a famous German au- 
thor, began with the New Year; and a story by 
George Macdonald is running in its volumes. We 
congratulate the editors of this veteran weekly on 
its large and increasing circulation. 


From Henry C. Lx, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. Assisted 
by J. Minis Hays, M.D. January, 1871. Price $ per 
year. 
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APRIL, 1871. : 

Our ENGRAVINGS.--Have you ever seen, dear 
reader, a plate where more expression has been 
given by the artist to the figures engraved upon it? 
Toby is one of those trick dogs attached to a show, 
and has been waiting anxiously for his call, to make 
his appearance before the audience. At this mo- 
ment his little assistant makes her appearance, and 
signifies that his time hascome. How he brightens 
up and ‘listens, and looks pleased at the fun he is 
about to afford his patrons. 

Another expressive engraving is given in the 
“ April Fool” picture. If the old gentleman should 
happen to discover our young friend, won’t he make 
a fool of him in return for the mischief he has been 
playing on him? Take warning, boys, and don’t be 
caught playing April Fools. 

A six-figure fashion-plate, as usual, is given. 

As riding habits are seasonable, we have presented 
three designs on page 232, from which a selection 
ean be made. 

And to complete our fashions, we have given on 
the extension sheet thirty-eight engravings of the 
latest styles of everything adapted to the toilette of 
both old and young. 





WE copy the following from Scribner’s Monthly. 
Italso applies to the Lapy’s Book :— 


“The question is often asked, Why we do not cut 
the leaves of the Magazine? We do not do so for 
three reasons, and we will give them all :— 

lst. In binding the accumulated numbers of a mag- 
azine, it is ae trim the edges, and to do it 
very thoroughly. is trimming uses up all the mar- 

these is to spare in a magazine printed with a 

ecent —< paper. To trimitasa pagasine, 
and again as a bound volume, takes the whole mar- 
gin, and spoils the look of the completed book. 

. To cut a magazine properly, it must be done 
after the cover is on; and the pressure necessary to 
hold the leaves firmly, crumples the back of the 
magazine, and gives it a ro and shabby appear- 
ance. 


3d. An untrimmed zine is handsomer than 
its trimmed mate placed by its side. Any artist will 
say this, and every true artist will account it as 
dainty a task fo open 8 magazine as it is toopen a 
casket of jewels. The first fresh look of a magazine, 
with a paper folder in the hand, which we use as a 


key to unlock the is a treat which the genuine 
lover of a will not permit a publisher to 
filch from him.” 


As most of the Lapy’s Boox subscribers bind their 
numbers at the end of the year, we wish them to re- 
ceive the monthly numbers so that they may present 
a good appearance when bound. 


REGISTERED LETTERS.—On the 18th of February 
we received five registered letters from Texas, out 
of which had been stolen $52 30. The letters were 
duly received, but the money had been abstracted 
therefrom. We have warned our friends against 
this registry system from the time it was first started. 
It simply designates to the thief money letters. We 
would advise Texas subscribers not to send money, 
but drafts or money-order letters. Not one dollar 
out of ten mailed in Texas ever reaches publishers, 
and it has always been so in that State. 

“One thousand five hundred and seventy-four 
registered letters were stolen last year.” 


“ FALSE as woman’s love.” This is a great error of 
a great author, for nothing can be truer than wo- 
man’s love. If he had said, “‘ False as woman's hair,” 
perhaps he would have been nearer the mark. 





AsBEsTos.—This wonderful mineral, whieh differs 
from all others in possessing fine, silk-like fibres, 
which render it capable of being felted or woven into 
cloth, has within the past few years excited a con- 
siderable degree of attention from its evident value 
in the manufacture of materials for structural and 
other purposes, for which it seems eminently 
adapted, on account of its being indestructible under 
the most intense heat. 

The peculiar properties of this anomalous substance 
have been known for ages, and it has been used ex- 
perimentally for various purposes. Lamp wick, 
gloves, and fireproof dresses have been made of it; 
but, owing to its supposed scarcity, and consequent 
expense of procuring it, no practical use has been 
found for it until very recently. We have seen sam- 
ples of this mineral from Italy, which, in strength of 
fibre, etc., resembled tow or flax; but, as it is pro- 
cured from almost inaccessible mountains, the de- 
posits, although extensive, cannot be considered of 
great value at present. But the very desirable quali 
ties of this mineral now bid fair to prove of great 
importance, from the fact that, owing tothe untiring 
exertions for several years of Mr. H. W. Jonns, of 
New York, it has been found in large quantities in 
many parts of the United States and Canadas; and 
this gentleman, whois known to be the leading manu- 
facturer in his line, has utilized it for a number of 
purposes, which are evidently of great value. Some 
of the principal uses which have been made of it are 
a roofing material, a felting for covering steam pipes 
and boilers, and a sheathing paper or board for lin- 
ing houses, etc. 

WHAT HAS THE LaDy’s Book Done ?—It was the 
first lady’s magazine published in this country—that 
is, the first work of the kind that a lady could read— 
the first to give colored fashions that were not cariea- 
tures. It has aroused a host of imitators. Take up 
any lady's magazine published in this country, and 
compare with our work. You will find every depart- 
ment we have started has been similarly copied—at 
least, the idea is copied, but the execution is far 
from the original. How many have departed this 
life, and probably because the public saw that they 
were poor counterfeits of an excellent original 
Perhaps, if they had originated something, they 
might have succeeded. Go on, gentlemen, there are 
graves enough left for you all. 


TENNESSEE. 
Do you not think it possible for one to feel some- 

thing like a human affection for a periodical comin 
as they do, so regularly with their budgets of gooc 
things? At the risk of wearying, besides being pro- 
nounced * gushing,” I must confess to the “soft im- 
peachment” in the case of your Magazine, and tell 
why. I have read it since childhood, and when 
as a school-girl, pored over its delightful stories; 
through the t when I, as a newspaper writer, 
ve my “ best notices” in return for the same, up to 
nt, when I have the honor to be a sometime 
contributor, I have always regarded it as a friend. 
And it is true that the friendship is human, after all, 
for the writers are intensely human, most of them; 

Marion Harland I love with all my heart. B. 


We have recently had brought to our notice a 
trimming called “Cash's Snowdrop Trimming.” It 
is made of fine cord, with a narrow linen tape pass- 
ing through the centre of it, which adds strength as 
well as beauty to it. It is admirably adapted for 
trimming children’s clothing, and will supply a want 
long felt, as it washes well, which, unfortunately, 
cannot be said of all cotton trimmings. We advise 
our readers who are in need of such an article to try 
it. It can be procured of Messrs. Horstmann, N. E. 
corner of Cherry and Fifth Streets. 
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A Pack or Carps.—More nonsense got up by the 
engravers to promote business. The following is 
given out as the programme of cards for a wedding 
party: 1, the bride’s card ; 2, bridegroom’s; 3, if toa 
stranger, the card of the bride’s mother; 4, the cere- 
mony card for church; 5, the note-paper for the re- 
ception at the house; 6, the card with the married 
names in full; 7,a card, with “ Please present this 
at the door,” which is designed to keep uninvited 
guests from crowding the church. “ A better plan to 
keep “uninvited guests” out of the church would be 
not to give information to the flash papers in New 
York when and where the wedding is to take place. 
Why not have all these cards printed rail-road fash- 
ion, with coupons? Here is another one of the hum- 
bugs :— 

“Hereafter no one will be received into good so- 
ciety in New York whose wedding-cards are not 
sealed with wax and stamped with the family crest. 
Engravers keep family crests on hand.” 

We advise all persons who wish to be or are gen- 
teel, to avoid the above nonsense. There are more 
knaves of hearts in this pack than kings or queens. 

TALEs, Etc.—There appears to be no attempt this 
year on the part of other magazines to compete with 
the Lapy’s Book in producing first-class tales. The 
field has been abandoned tous. Occasionally a step 
has been taken in that direction, but failure follows. 


“ Every SATURDAY,” published by James R. Os- 
good & Co., is certainly the best pictorial weekly 
published in America. Some of the engravings are 
fromthe London Graphic, but even these are printed 
better than they are in the foreign publication. We 
take one instance from the 57th number, “ Listening 
to the New Year’s Chimes.” This is one of the best 
engravings on wood we have seen. The original 
pictures in this publication we prefer even to the 
foreign ones. The literature is good, and it is in 
every respect a first class publication. 

A youne lady, accompanied by a friend, went toa 
photographer to have her carte taken. She was ob- 
served to be very particular to stand upon her dress 
while being taken, much to the annoyance of the 
photographer, but no persuasion of his could make 
her stand in any other position. When asked by 
her friend why she was so particular in standing on 
her dress, she replied that she understood the ope- 
rator viewed the objects upside down. 


“A TRIP TO DAHOMEY,” published in Lippincott’s, 
is an excellent article. The writer speaks of seeing 
tomatoes there in plenty, a vegetable, as he says, not 
known here thirty yearsago. Thisisanerror. We 
saw tomatoes in the markets in New York more than 
fifty years ago. They were then called love apples. 

Srortss are sometimes sent to us, the writer say- 
ing, “If you purehase this story, I intend devoting 
the proceeds to benevolent purposes.” Well, if the 
story should be worth paying for, it is but little mat- 
ter to us what the writer would do with the money. 
If, on the other hand, the writer supposes that we 
would purchase a poor story merely because she 
wishes to be benevolent, she is mistaken, because, in 
that case, the benevolence would be ours and not 
hers; but, as we are not purchasing at present, it 
does not matter much. We may add this, when 
sending a MS. to a publisher, say you want pay for 
it, or that it is sent simply for insertion; nothing 
more need be said. Anything more is against the 
sender; and, for goodness sake! don’t send your 
“first story,” and ask pay for it. It is presumptuous 
and ridiculous. 





FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopgy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows:— 

“The money order page established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All persons 
who receive money orders are required to pay there- 
for the following charges or fees, viz: For an order 
for $1 or for any larger sum, but not exceeding $20, 
the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted b 
the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
and up to $30, the charge will be 15 cents; more than 
$3 and up to $40, the charge shall be 20 cents; over 

and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents.” 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE FROM NEVADA—A 
STYLISH BALL AT CARSON.—A correspondent of the 
White Pine (Nevada) News, writing from Carson, 
gives some peculiar particulars as to the fashionable 
customs in vogue there. Here is an account of the 
style in which some of the ladies dress :— 

“Miss X-———-g was attired in point applyky dress, 
court train, with green linen overskirt, and hair ala 
pan yay. Her feet were incased in tournures of red 
velvet, with silver buckles. 

“Miss L———x, of Ophir City, wore a waterfall of 
magnificent proportions, which a lady friend in- 
formed me cost in Virginia. 

“Miss M- n, of Sand Springs; was dressed in 
blamed tarletan, with insect sleeves and illusion lace 
slippers, fluted and flounced, hair cut short, and a 
ca rose, set in diamonds, on her forehead. She 
was the stunningest looking gal in the outfit. 

“ Mrs. y, of Secret Canyon, looked magnifi- 
cent in full suit of Mormon homespun, and wore her 
hair trimmed bias, which set off her masc 
beauty to the test advantage. 

“Mrs. A. C. , of White Pine, was really, to 

my notion, the most handsomely dressed woman in 
the room. This is ‘on the square.’ She wore a white 
silk alpaca short dress, scalloped, and flounced and 
trimmed with silver ae and looked splendid. 
Some -of these high-ton Carson folks thought it 
wasn’t a because there were not eight or nine 
yards of surplus silk dragging round the floor, upset- 
ting bashful young fellows like me. But I thought 
it was, as Marcus would say, smooth as oil from the 
can. ‘ 
“Mrs. John W— J, . of White Pine, was also 
neatly and handsomety, attired. She wore a dark 
drab silk, tastefully th, amed with point applyky 
lace, point lace collar trimmed with scarlet, and her 
whole appearance was tasteful in the extreme.” 


A SENSIBLE CIRCULAR.—We have received a circu- 
lar headed, “‘ Pierian Society, Marshall Female Col- 
lege, Pieria Hall,” but in what Town, County, or 
State it is in, the circular does not inform us, but it 
does tell us that we have been unanimously elected a 
member. As the word “unanimously” is printed, 
we presume itis intended to elect a large number of 
members. We do not care to be informed where 
the society is situated, but we write the above to 
show how careless people are. 

BEAVER BRAND MOBAIR, and BUFFALO BRAND AL- 
Ppaca.—These are a most desirable make of goods, 
and are by many persons worn instead of silk. They 
keep their color, and look well as long as they wear. 

The SaBLE BRILLIANTE must not be forgotten. 
It is manufactured by the same firm as the others, 
and for many purposes is even more desirable. The 
gloss on this goods is beautiful, the surface is even, 
and the color excellent; and, what is far better, re- 
mains so, which is a great consideration in black 
goods. We can cordially recommend these goods to 
our readers. 
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Our ENGRAvINGs.—Have you ever seen, dear 
reader, a plate where more expression has been 
given by the artist to the figures engraved upon it? 
Toby is one of those trick dogs attached to a show, 
and has been waiting anxiously for his call, to make 
his appearance before the audience. At this mo- 
ment his little assistant makes her appearance, and 
signifies that his time has come. How he brightens 
up and ‘listens, and looks pleased at the fun he is 
about to afford his patrons. 

Another expressive engraving is given in the 
“ April Fool” picture. If the old gentleman should 
happen to discover our young friend, won’t he make 
a fool of him in return for the mischief he has been 
piaying on him? Take warning, boys, and don’t be 
caught playing April Fools. 

A six-figure fashion-plate, as usual, is given. 

As riding habits are seasonable, we have presented 
three designs on page 232, from which a selection 
¢an be made. 

And to complete our fashions, we have given on 
the extension sheet thirty-eight engravings of the 
latest styles of everything adapted to the toilette of 
both old and young. 


We copy the following from Scribner’s Monthly. 
Italso applies te the Lapy’s Boox:— 

“The question is often asked, Why we do not cut 
the leaves of the Magazine? e do not do so for 
three reasons, and we will give them all :— 

lst. In binding the accumulated numbers of a x 
azine, it is —ae trim the edges, and to do it 
very thoroughly. is trimming uses up all the mar- 

theme, Ss spare in & magazine printed with a 

ecent oy = Baier. To trim it asa zine, 
and again asa nd volume, takes the whole inar- 
gin, and spoils the look of the completed book. 

. To cut a magazine properly, it must be done 
after the cover is on; and the pressure necessary to 
hold the leaves firmly, crumples the back of the 
magazine, and gives it a rough and shabby appear- 
ance. 


3d. An untrimmed zine is handsomer than 
its trimmed mate placed by its side. Any artist will 
aay this, and every true artist will account it as 
d ~p, 4 na zine as it is toopen a 
casket of jewels. The first fresh look of a magazine, 
with a paper folder in the hand, which we use as a 
key to Fase is te ey = a 
lover of a D a er 
filch from him.” = n 

As most of the Lapy’s Boox subscribers bind their 
numbers at the end of the year, we wish them to re- 
ceive the monthly numbers so that they may present 


a good appearance when bound. 


REGISTERED LETTERS.—On the 18th of February 
we received five registered letters from Texas, out 
of which had been stolen $52 30. The letters were 
duly received, but the money had been abstracted 
therefrom. We have warned our friends against 
this registry system from the time it was first started. 
It simply designates to the thief money letters. We 
would advise Texas subscribers not to send money, 
but drafts or money-order letters. Not one dollar 
out of ten mailed in Texas ever reaches publishers, 
and it has always been so in that State. 

“One thousand five hundred and seventy-four 
registered letters were stolen last year.” 


“ FALSE a8 woman’s love.” This is a great error of 
@ great author, for nothing can be truer than wo- 
man’s love. If he had said, “ False as woman’s hair,” 
perhaps he would have been nearer the mark. 








ASBESTOS.—This wonderful mineral, whieh differs 
from all others in possessing fine, silk-like fibres, 
which render it capable of being felted or woven into 
cloth, has within the past few years excited a con 
siderable degree of attention from its evident value 
in the manufacture of materials for structural and 
other purposes, for which it seems eminently 
adapted, on account of its being indestructible under 
the most intense heat. 

The peculiar properties of this anomalous substance 
have been known for ages, and it has been used ex- 
perimentally for various purposes. Lamp wick, 
gloves, and fireproof dresses have been made of it; 
but, owing to its supposed scarcity, and consequent 
expense of procuring it, no practical use has been 
found for it until very recently. We have seen sam- 
ples of this mineral from Italy, which, in strength of 
fibre, etc., resembled tow or flax; but, as it is pro- 
cured from almost inaccessible mountains, the de- 
posits, although extensive, cannot be considered of 
great value at present. But the very desirable quali- 
ties of this mineral now bid fair to prove of great 
importance, from the fact that, owing to the untiring 
exertions for several years of Mr. H. W. Jonns, of 
New York, it has been found in large quantities in 
many parts of the United States and Canadas; and 
this gentleman, whois known to be the leading manu- 
facturer in his line, has utilized it for a number of 
purposes, which are evidently of great value. Some 
of the principal uses which have been made of it are 
a roofing material, a felting for covering steam pipes 
and boilers, and a sheathing paper or board for lin- 
ing houses, etc. 

WHAT HAS THE LaDy’s Book DonE?—It was the 
first lady’s magazine published in this country—that 
is, the first work of the kind that a lady could read— 
the first to give colored fashions that were not carica- 
tures. It has aroused a host of imitators. Take up 
any lady’s magazine published in this country, and 
compare with our work. You will find every depart- 
ment we have started has been similarly copied—at 
least, the idea is copied, but the execution is far 
from the original. How many have departed this 
life, and probably because the public saw that they 
were poor counterfeits of an excellent original. 
Perhaps, if they had originated something, they 
might have succeeded. Go on, gentlemen, there are 
graves enough left for you all. 


TENNESSEE. 

Do you not think it possible for one to feel some- 
thing like a human affection for a periodical comin 
as they do, so regularly with their budgets of good 
things? At the risk of wearying, besides being pro- 
nounced * gushing,” I must confess to the “soft im- 
peachment” in the case of your Megesine, and tell 
a why. I have read it since childhood, and when 

as a sebool girl, pored over its delightful stories; 
through the t when I, as a newspaper writer, 

ve my “ best notices” in return for the same, up to 

J nt, when I have the honor to be a sometime 
contributor, I have always regarded it as a friend. 
And it is true that the friendship is human, after all, 
for the writers are intensely human, most of them; 
Marion Harland I love with all my heart. B 

We have recently had brought to our notice a 
trimming called “Cash’s Snowdrop Trimming.” It 
is made of fine cord, with a narrow linen tape pass- 
ing through the centre of it, which adds strength as 
well as beauty to it. It is admirably adapted for 
trimming children’s clothing, and will supply a want 
long félt, as it washes well, which, unfortunately, 
cannot be said of all cotton trimmings. We advise 
our readers who are in need of such an article to try 
it. It can be procured of Messrs. Horstmann, N. E. 
corner of Cherry and Fifth Streets. 
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A Pack or CaRDs.—More nonsense got up by the 
engravers to promote business. The following is 
given out as the programme of cards for a wedding 
party: 1, the bride’s card ; 2, bridegroom’s; 3, if toa 
stranger, the card of the bride’s mother; 4, the cere- 
mony card for church; 5, the note-paper for the re- 
ception at the house; 6, the card with the married 
names in full; 7,a card, with “ Please present this 
at the door,” which is designed to keep uninvited 
guests from crowding the church. ° A better plan to 
keep “uninvited guests” out of the church would be 
not to give information to the flash papers in New 
York when and where the wedding is to take place. 
Why not have all these cards printed rail-road fash- 
ion, with coupons? Here is another one of the hum- 
bugs :— 

“Hereafter no one will be received into good so- 
ciety in New York whose wedding-cards are not 
sealed with wax and stamped with the family crest. 
Engravers keep family crests on hand.” 

We advise all persons who wish to be or are gen- 
teel, to avoid the above nonsense. There are more 
knaves of hearts in this pack than kings or queens. 

TALES, Etc.—There appears to be no attempt this 
year on the part of other magazines to compete with 
the Lapy’s Book in producing first-class tales. The 
field has been abandoned to us. Occasionally a step 
has been taken in that direction, but failure follows. 


“Every SATURDAY,” published by James R. Os- 
good & Co., is certainly the best pictorial weekly 
published in America. Some of the engravings are 
fromthe Londoa Graphic, but even these are printed 
better than they are in the foreign publication. We 
take ene instance from the 57th number, “ Listening 
to the New Year’s Chimes.” This is one of the best 
engravings on wood we have seen. The original 
pictures in this publication we prefer even to the 
foreign ones. The iiterature is good, and it is in 
every respect a first class publication. 

A youne lady, accompanied by a friend, went toa 
photographer to have her carte taken. She was ob- 
served to be very particular to stand upon her dress 
while being taken, much to the annoyance of the 
photographer, but no persuasion of his could make 
her stand in any other position. When asked by 
her friend why she was so particular in standing on 
her dress, she replied that she understood the ope- 
rator viewed the objects upside down. 


“ A TRIP TO DAHOMEY,” published in Lippincott’s, 
is an excellent article. The writer speaks of seeing 
tomatoes there in plenty, a vegetable, as he says, not 
known here thirty yearsago. Thisisanerror. We 
saw tomatoes in the markets in New York more than 
fifty years ago. They were then called love apples. 

SrortEs are sometimes sent to us, the writer say- 
ing, “If you purehase this story, I intend devoting 
the proceeds to benevolent purposes.” Well, if the 
story should be worth paying for, it is but little mat- 
ter to us what the writer would do with the money. 
If, on the other hand, the writer supposes that we 
would purchase a poor story merely because she 
wishes to be benevolent, she is mistaken, because, in 
that case, the benevolence would be ours and not 
hers; but, as we are not purchasing at present, it 
does not matter much. We may add this, when 
sending a MS. to a publisher, say you want pay for 
it, or that it is sent simply for insertion; nothing 
more need be said. Anything more is against the 
sender; and, for goodness sake! don’t send your 
“first story,” and ask pay for it. It is presumptuous 
and ridiculous. 





FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopsy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by law are as follows :— 

“The poste money order sysiem established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $50. All persons 
who receive money orders are required to pay there- 
for the following charges or fees, viz: For an order 
for $1 or for any larger sum, but not exceeding $20, 
the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted ob 
the postmaster giving such order; for an order of 
and up to $30, the charge will be 15 cents; more than 
3 and up to $40, the charge shall be 20 cents; over 

and up to $50, the charge shall be 25 cents.” 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE FROM NEVADA—A 
STYLISH BALL AT CARSON.—A correspondent of the 
White Pine (Nevada) News, writing from Carson, 
gives some peculiar particulars as to the fashionable 
customs in vogue there. Here is an account of the 
style in which some of the ladies dress :— 

“ Miss X-—-g was attired in point applyky dress, 
court train, with pee linen overskirt, and hair a la 
pan yay. Her feet were incased in tournures of red 
velvet, with silver buckles. 

“Miss L———x, of Ophir City, wore a waterfall of 
magnificent proportions, which a lady friend in- 
formed me cost in Virginia. 

“Miss M n, of Sand Springs; was dressed in 
blamed tarletan, with insect sleeves and illusion lace 

rs, fluted and flounced, hair cut short, and a 
ca rose, set in diamonds, on her forehead. She 
was the stunningest looking gal in the outfit. 

_ M y, of Secret Canyon, looked magnifi- 
cent in full suit of Mormon homespun, and wore her 

air trimmed bias, which set off her masculine 
beauty to the test advantage. 

“Mrs. A. C. , of White Pine, was really, to 
my notion, the most handsomely dressed woman in 
the room. This is ‘on the square.’ She wore a white 
silk alpaca short dress, scalloped, and flounced and 
trimmed with silver fringe, and looked splendid. 
Some -of these _high-ton Carson folks thought it 
wasn’t pretty, because there were not — or nine 
yards oi surplus silk dragging round the r, upset- 
ting bashful young fellows like me. But I thought 
it was, as Marcus would say, smooth as oil from the 


can. 
“Mrs. John W- of White Pine, was also 
neatly and handsom She wore a dark 
med with point applyky 


drab silk, tastefully 
lace, point lace collar med with scarlet, and her 


whole appearance was tasteful in the extreme.” 


A SENSIBLE CrRcULAR.—We have received a circu- 
lar headed, “ Pierian Society, Marshall Female Col- 
lege, Pieria Hall,” but in what Town, County, or 
State it is in, the circular does not inform us, but it 
does tell us that we have been unanimously elected a 
member. As the word “unanimously” is printed, 
we presume it is intended to elect a large number of 
members. We do not care to be informed where 
the society is situated, but we write the above to 
show how careless people are. 


oe 


BEAVER BRAND Monarr, and BurFraLo BRAND AL- 
Ppaca.—These are a most desirable make of goods, 
and are by many persons worn instead of silk. They 
keep their color, and look well as long as they wear. 

The SABLE BRILLIANTE must not be forgotten. 
It is manufactured by the same firm as the others, 
and for many purposes is even more desirable. The 
gloss on this goods is beautiful, the surface is even, 
and the color excellent; and, what is far better, re- 
mains so, which is a great consideration in black 
goods. We can cordially recommend these goods to 
our readers. 
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“CHURCH EpIFICES.—The extravagant adornment 
of church edifices with gold, silver, and other embel- 
lishments, g the a of large sums 
of money, has been criti with severity, not only 
as inconsistent with the principles of true religion, 
but as injudicious, in withdrawing the precious 
metals from circulation. On this subject it has, 
however, been re ed in modern times the 
expenditures for church ornamentation 
less than they were in the 


and silver alone, out of the vast offerings of other 
articles, were equal in value to $1,776,000. When the 
tabernacle was $18,645 worth of the pre- 
cious metal and cattle worth $3500 were offered. In 
comrenag te temple, Solomon sacrificed 22,000 oxen 
and 120,000 sheep, mated to be worth 000. 
Hezekiah received $57,720 to ous 
reforms. The Passover was celebrated by Josiah at 
an Eee of $444,000. The - and silver contrib- 
uted the second temple after the return of the 
Israelites was weighed 5 Sore, and amounted in 
value to $300,008 The offerings by David and the 
princes of Israel for the building of the first temple 
exceeded any sii contribution made by any na- 
tion for any religious purpose, and exhibits a wealth 
surpassing that of any modern nation. The amount 
given was 113,000 talents of gold and 1,017,000 talents 
of silver, estimated to be worth $5,296,875,000.”” 

The above we copy from the Philadelphia Ledger. 
But are not our wonderful church edifices at the 
present day avery great evil? Why cannot we have 
simply comfortable buildings, where a poor man 
may not fear to enter? Sometimes a church is com- 
menced on a grand scale, and, the money running 
short, a system of begging is commenced, and you 
are haunted in your house and at your office to con- 
tribute something more, and it is quoted to you that 
such and such a congregation has a splendid edifice, 
and should be outdone. If you are weak-minded, 
you contribute ; and, if you don’t, you are ostracized 
and pronounced no Christian. We havea casein our 
mind at the present moment. A portion of a church 
is standing now, with elaborate stone work and 
polished granite pillars, but they have stopped. 
Money has run out, and at least $150,000 more is 
wanted to finish the building. The trustees think 
this is almost too much to beg, and they don’t know 
what to do. 


VULGAR AND CosTLy.—At a large dinner party in 
New York, the other eve the tablecloth was of 
heavy white silk, edged point-lace, All the 
other appointments we ually parvenuish. The 
giver of this party no douDt made his money by war 
contracts. 


“In a Washington theatre General G—— was so 
excited over the sleep-walking of Janauschek, as 
Lady Macbeth, that he vehemently ped the back 
of the chair before him, and with it a portion of the 
curls belon to an elaborate chignon. The con- 
sequence was when the fair owner, at the end of 
the scene, threw forward her head the whole struc- 
— oe tumbling down, curls, braids, hair-pins, 


We think her acting must have been superior to 
Lady Macbeth’s, when she found out what had hap- 
pened. By the way, an idea strikes us. Is it “hold- 
ing the mirror up to nature” when a lady looks at 
her back hair by means of a hand-glass?” 

DECIDEDLY LuxuRIOUS.—One of the newly-erected 
brown-stone houses on the upper Fifth Avenue, New 
York, contains a picture gallery and theatre com- 
bined ; a bowling alley in the cellar, croquet ground 
on the attic floor, billiard room in the basement, and 
no doubt a mortgage on it. 


ScENE AT A Pump.—What do the Mugginses do with 
so much water?” “Oh, I think they must wash them- 
selves in it.” 





A Goop IpEa.—The Cincinnati Enquirer proposes 
lectures as a substitute for capital punishment. 


The Chicago Lake Side Monthiy is also out against . 


lectures :— 


“A man or a young woman who can write a 
fair m: article can almost always, with the 
valuable assistance of lyceums and literary bureaus, 
make it serve the purposes of a lecture-tour, with the 
difference in the one case, $50 or $100 would be 
the remuneration, while in the other, shrewd man- 
agement will ‘yteld several dollars. We 
know of one instance in which a lecture was com- 
fortably used for two or three years with great 

a and finally, tired of the oy or despair- 
ng 0 future gains, the essa was ried in the pages 
° © popes magne e a customary » ice, an 
its ulness as a2 mone rp ine was of 
the past. If this system is not altogether generous 
in its treatment of the public, it has, at least, the ex- 
tenuation of personal gain; but there is more reason 
to wonder that the great public permits itself to be 
deluded so complacently. The average individual 
will hesitate for some time before investing thirty- 
five cents for a magazine which contains the amount 
of a dozen lectu with much ter variety, and 
often of equal merit, and yet will contribute seventy- 
five cents to hear a public reading of one such artic 
by the author himself or herself. No wonder, witha 
popular delusion of this kind, that the lecture field 
should be so fully occupied by all sexes, nationalities, 
ages, and even colors.’ 


UsEFUL INFORMATION.—A barrel of flour weighs 
one hundred and ninety-six povnds, a barrel of pork 
two hundred pounds, a barrel of rice six hundred 
pounds, a keg of powder twenty-five pounds, a firkin 
of butter fifty-six pounds. The following are sold 
by weight per bushel: Wheat, beans, and clover- 
seed, sixty pounds; corn, rye, and flaxseed, fifty-five 
pounds; buckwheat, fifty-two pounds; barley, forty- 
eight pounds; coarse salt, eighty-five pounds. 


A LOWELL paper is responsible for the following 
fish story :— 

“ Andrew Sheffield, who lives jn that city, cut the 
head off of a large mud-turtle past summer, and 
two days afterwards, hearing a t noise amon 
the domestic animals in the en, he found tha 
the cat had been playing with the turtle’s head, when 


the head in retaliation attacked the cat, and attached 
itself to the feline’s head, the animal much 
pain. It was with great difficulty that Mr. Sheffield 
opened the turtle’s mouth an: ngaged its grip on 
the frightened quadruped.” 


The above is given as if it was a fishy story. We 
once saw the mouth of a snapping turtle seize a 
small stick the day after the head had been cut from 
the body. 


Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox.—The last number of this 
incomparable Lady’s Magazine has arrived. In ad- 
dition, the usual number of extra fashions is given 
in the extension sheet; also numerous designs for 
fancy work in the “ Work Department.” The literary 
matter is of the highest order. Mr. Godey spares 
neither pains nor expense to make it the most at- 
tractive Lady’s Book in the world.—Democrat, 
Washington, Ind. ‘ 


A HALF-WITTED man, and well-known in the neigh- 
borhood many years ago, called in at a farm-house in 
Scotland where the shearers were sitting round the 
fire in the centre of the kitchen, the master being be- 
side the men at the time that “Jock” looked in. Not 
being invited to ——— Jock edged himself near 
the master and — 

“Tf I were Mr. Finnie of Swanston I ken what I 


wad say.” 
“Well, Jock,” replied Mr. Finnie, * and if you were 
Mr. Finnie of Swanston, what would oe say?” 
Jack, scratching his head, “‘ Well! I wad say, Jack, 
tak a tattie”—i. e., a potato. 
, When is iron the most ironical? When it’s a rail- 
n 
Fou can always find a sheet of water on the bed of 
the ocean. 
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Love Girts.—From time immemorial the most 
usual love gifts have been rings, bracelets of hair, 
flowers, birds, scented gloves, embroidered handker- 
chiefs, and such like articles. Autolycus has, in his 
“ peddler’s pack :”— 

“Golden quoifs and stomachers 
For my lads to give their dears.” 

In ancient Greece, pretty birds were generally love 
gifts ; caged birds were sold in the market at Athens 
for that purpose. Among the Romans, rings were 
exchanged ; and this custom seems to have prevailed 
in all ages and every country. Chaucer describes 
Cresseide as giving Troilus a ring with a “ posy,” and 
receiving one from him in exchange ; and Shakspeare 
frequently alludes to such tokens. The rings that 
“ Portia” and “ Nerissa” present to their betrothed 
husbands play a conspicuous part in the last act of 
The Merchant of Venice; and in The Two Gentile- 
men of Verona, “* Julia’ says:— 

“ This ring I gave him when he parted from me, 

To bind him to remember my good will.”’ 

Swinburn, in his “ Treatise on Spousals,” gives the 
following reason for the ring being the chosen em- 
blem of true love: ‘'The form of the ring circular, 
that is, being round and round without end, import- 
eth thus much, that their mutual love and hearty 
affection should roundly flow from the one to the 
other as in a circle, and that continuously and for- 
ever.’ In the most remote ages, the ring or circle 
was used as an emblem of eternity. In Egypt and 
Greece, a usual form of emblematical circle was the 
serpent with its tail in its mouth, and this form has 
been frequently adopted in rings and bracelets. 

The custom of breaking a gold or silver coin be- 
tween lovers is also very ancient, and may probably 
have been derived from the old Athenian symbol. A 
piece of metal or wood was cut into two parts, one 
half being retained by the native of Attica, the other 
given to the stranger whose acquaintance he had 
made. The bearer of the symbol, whether one of 
the original parties or only a friend, was entitled to 
all the rites of hospitality from the owner of the 
other half. Not to acknowledge this duty was con- 
sidered scandalous and a crime. Coins were no 
doubt subsequently used because of the facility of 
recognizing the token by the device. A “‘ bowed” or 
crooked piece of money was preferred as a love to- 
ken, being considered more lucky. These broken 
coins, pledges of love, are frequently referred to in 
poem and story. 

Strutt mentions small embroidered handkerchiefs 
among the love favors in vogue in England in the 
olden time. They were about three or four inches 
square, “wrought round about,” with a button or 
tassel at each corner, and another in the centre. 
Some were edged with narrow gold lace or twist, and 
then folded so that the middle might be seen; they 
were worn by accepted lovers in their hats or at the 
breast. These were so fashionable in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s days that they were sold in the shops at from 
sixpence to sixteenpence apiece. 

Camden, in his “ Ancient and Modern Manners of 
the Irish,” speaks of lovers presenting their mis- 
tresses with bracelets of woven hair; and among 
northern nations a knot was a symbol of love and 
fidelity. The origin of the expression, “ true-love 
knot” is not from true love, as might b. supposed, 
but from the Danish T’rulofa jidem do—I plight my 
troth. 


WE see it stated as a remarkable circumstance 
that a New York magazine reprinted one of its num- 
bers. We have reprinted our January and February 
numbers—January five times, February six times— 
and aye about putting another edition to press, 





SPLENDID CHROMOS at less than half the price 
asked in the stores :— 
“ ASKING A BLESSING.” Painted by Professor 
Jordan. Size 20% by 15%. Price $3.00. 
“Ay; but wait, good wife, a minute; 
have first a word to say: 
me know what day to-day is? 
other, ’tis our wedding-day! 


“ Just as now, we sat at supper 
When the guests had fone away; 
You sat that side, I sat this side, 
Forty years ago to-day! 
“Then what plans we laid together: 
What brave things I meant to do! 
Could we dream to-day would find us 
At this table—me and you? 


“ Better so, no doubt—and yet I 
Sometimes think—I cannot tell— 
Had our boys—ah, yes! I know, dear; 
Yes, He doeth all things well. 
‘Well, we’ve had our joys and sorrows; 
Shared our smiles as well as tears ; 
And—the best of all—I ’ve had your 
Faithful love for forty years! 


** Poor we’ve been, but not forsaken ; 
Grief we’ve known, but never shame— 
“ Father, for Thy endless mercies 
Still we bless Thy Holy Name !” 


“ISN'T SHE PRETTY?” Painted by the cele- 
brated Lilly M. Spencer. Size 1234 by 16%. Price 


50. 
“MOUNT MERINO”’’—Sunset on the Hudson. 
Painted by Arthur Ponton. Size 19% by 10%. Price 


“UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” Price $2.50. 

We will pay the postage on all the pictures. These 
beautiful parlor ornaments must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. They far exceed any chromos yet published. 
Address L. A. GopEY, Philadelphia. 


HOLLOWAY’s MusicaL MONTHLY for April.—Con- 
tents: Musings at Twilight, beautiful nocturnal, by 
Fritz Spindler; Moss Basket Valse, showy little 
piece; On Yonder Distant Mountain, very pretty 
song, with German and English words, by Spon- 
holtz ; Among the Roses, polonaise for the voice ; and 
a new and spirited March, arranged for beginners. 
This music is beautifully printed; and the whole 
number, containing five pieces of music, is furnished 
to the buyer at about the cost of one piece in the 
stores. Let every piano-player or singer send for 
one number (49 cents), or the last three numbers 
($1). Terms $4 per year, and a premium given of $1 
worth of new music. Address orders only to J. Starr 
Holloway, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—Phantom Bells at Sea, beautiful 
new duet, by Mrs. Hackelton, 35 cents. Mary, My 
Beautiful Angel, by same, 35. Darling, Kiss My 
Eyelids Down, sweet song, by Stewart, 35. Oh, Pity 
Me, Lady; or, Father’s a Drunkard, but I’m not to 
Blame, 30. * 

Also, Wyoming March, by E. Mack, easy and 
spirited, 20. Park Polka, 10. Ringlet Waltz, by 
Franz Scherzer, very pretty, 30. Graceful Schot- 
tische, by Beckel, 30. Treu Liebe (True Love), 
beautiful fantaisie, by Jungmann, 50. Souvenir de 
Kieff Schulhoff, 50. Sent free of postage on receipt 
of price. Address all orders for music to Mr. Hollo- 
way, as above. 


THe ENGLISH ReEGALIA.—In Queen Victoria’s 
crown there are 1363 brilliant diamonds, 1273 rose 
diamonds, and 147 table diamonds, 1 large ruby, 17 
sapphires, 11 emeralds, 4 small rubies, and 227 pearls. 

Fast TRAVELLING.—A balloon that left Paris at 
11.40 evening of November 24th, landed at Christiana, 
in Norway, at 220 the next day, a distance of 2250 
miles. 
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THe FRENCH REGALIA—Not to speak of other 
precious items, the crown jewels of France are of 
immense value, and deserve attention at this critical 
juncture. 

The crown jewels of France were deposited at the 
Garde Meuble down to 1791, when a very detailed in- 
ventory was drawn up by MM. Bion, Christin, and 
Delattre, deputies to the National Constituent As- 
sembly, appointed as a special commission for the 
purpose, in accordance with the decrees of the 26th 
and 27th of May and the 2d of Juneof thatyear. The 
list was printed at the National Office in two parts, 
and distributed to the members of the Chamber. 
The first portion contains the precious stones under 
the name of “Crown diamonds,” with an estimate of 
their value. The first chapter, diamonds, gives 
16,730,403f. ; the second, pearls, 991,700f.; the third, 
colored stones, 360,604f.; the fourth, suits of orna- 
ments, 5,834,490f,—making a total of 23,922,197f. The 
Régent alone is calculated at twelve millions. The 
worth of these precious objects has at least tripled 
since that period. The collection contains 9547 dia- 
monds, 513 pearls, 230 rubies, 71 topazes, 150 emeralds, 
134 sapphires, 3 amethysts, 8 Syrian garnets, and 8 
other colored stones. The second part comprises 
ornaments, rock crystal, engraved stones, gems, and 
other monuments of the arts and sciences. These 
treasures were handed over to the National Museum, 
and they form at present one of the most interesting 
galleries of the Louvre. 

The National Convention in 1791 not only appointed 
a commission of jewellers who drew up an inventory, 
but, as it will be seen, estimated the value of the 
jewels. They fixed the prices of diamonds of one 
carat at only 150f. or £6, whereas at present jewellers 
give £18 as the worth of diamonds of one carat of the 
first water. It must be noted, however, and our 
readers will be wise to remember what we say, that 
the value of diamonds in this country has always 
fallen rapidly for a time after a revolution in France. 
Some diamonds which were once the pride of France 
have occasionally disappeared, as the celebrated 
blue diamond, and the Sancy diamond which disap- 
peared at the first French revolution. The renowned 
Regent or Pitt diamond, for which the Duke of 
Orleans gave £135,000 in 1717, was stolen from the 
Garde Meuble in 1792, but mysteriously restored. 
This was worn by Napoleon I. in the pomme! of his 
sword, and was exhibited in 1855 at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. The Eugenie brilliant, which weighs 51 carats, 
and is beautifully cut, was purchased for the em- 
press some years ago, and is, we presume, private 
property. 

Passing over other interesting gems, we may add 
@ word respecting pearls, which have a charm in 
every eye. The national pearls of France, as shown 
in the reports above quoted, were numerous and 
most precious. Here is the summary :— 

1 perfect white round virgin 10f338 grs. £8000 


2 pear-shaped pearls, each of .... 214 “* 12,000 
ln = » together eee 399 > 

3 f o gee 880 
5 4 rj - 4081-16 ** 1200 
7 ‘= = +++» 4645-16 “* 1320 
oo “ “ oon 628% “ 960 
6 “ * a. aoe 
ll * 712 “ 448 


Here again, however, the values are far below 
what would be assigned in the present day. 

We shall watch with some curiosity the effect 
which the exigencies of war may have on the fate of 
the crown jewels of France, and the hereditary 
jewels of many a noble family in that afflicted 
country. 

To reduce the value of francs to dollars, divide by 
five; to bring pounds into dollars, multiply by five. 





Lovers’ STRATAGEMS.—Talking of lovers’ inter- 
communications, modern courtship finds expedients 
that surpass Ovid's power of invention. Two such 
come to mind. One was described to me by a party 
to it, a droll French barbdier full of anecdote, who 
used to operate upon my chevelure, and nearly made 
me bald with his stories: for while I listened he 
talked, and while he talked he cut. He had kept a 
shop in a native country town, and thither used fre- 
quently to goa young demoiselle, closely watched by 
her duenna. Her hair was curled in papers which 
were letters to her lover. The hair-dresser took 
these out and leid them aside, replacing them when 
necessary with others, which were letters from the 
forbidden youth. 

This curl-paper love-making went on for months; 
the end of it does not concern us. The second ex- 
pedient was witnessed in Seville. At dark a young 
Don stole beneath a lofty window, unscrewed the 
handle of his walking-stick, drew out length after 
length of its tubular interior, and fitted the parts 
like a fishing-rod ; he put a mouth-piece at each end, 
and raised one end to the envied lattice. A head ap- 
peared; and as long as the spectator’s patience 
lasted, he saw lips and ears above and below alter- 
nately applied to the self-communing pipe. John- 
son’s fishing-rod—“‘a worm at one end and a fool at 
the other!” Which was which? 

TYPOGRAPHICAL errors will occur. A young lady 
wrote some verses for a country weekly about her 
birthday, and headed it “‘ May 30th.”” Italmost made 
her hair gray when it appeared in print “ My 30th.” 

A certain lecturer quoted the Miltonic couplet :— 

“But come thou goddess, fair and free, 
In heaven yelep’d Euphrosyne ;” 
and had the pleasure of reading the next morning 
the following stenographic transformation :— 
“But came that goddess, fair and free, 
In heaven she crept, and froze her knee.” 

A Canadian paper made the Emperor William say, 
the other day, that he accepted the Imperial dignity, 
hoping the ancient suspenders of the fatherland 
might be restored. “Splendors’” was the word. 


SUFFICIENT CAUSE FOR DrvorcE.—The testimony 
of a daughter of the parties to a recent Indiana di- 
yorce suit seems conclusive :— 


“Father got mad because mother starched his 
stockings. other picked up the stockings, and hit 
father on the head with them, and it sounded as 
though they were sticks of wood. Father then 
stuffed a hot wheat cake down mother’s throat, and 
then mother set the dog on father, and twisted the 
dog’s tail to make him bite harder.’ 


Mrs. PARTrNeTON wonders if the Princess Louise 
is the maiden mentioned in ‘‘The House that Jack 
Built” as “the maiden all for Lorne.” 


L. A. GopEy, Str :—Enclosed please find P. O. order 
for one year’s subscription to Y¥’s Book, begin- 
ning wit ony number, 1871. I find the Book 
not only a source of pleasure, but also one of profit, 
for at our St. Louis Fair in 1860, your design of tatting 
basket in August, 1 sec me the first premium 
($6) ; also at r of 1870, ad tatted cravat in No 
vember, 1869, secured another ($3), total being suff 
cient to pay for your excellent Magazine for three 
years, besides furnishing a large amount of useful 
and entertaining reatiing matter. Please forward 
to, and oblige, Miss E 8., St. Louls, Mo. 


AN exchange says: “The wife of a litterateur in 
New York thinks it very nice to have an author fora 
husband. Whenever she feels restless he reads her 
something he has written, and in a few minutes she 
is in a profound and refreshing sleep.” We think 
we know this author. whe 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


GAMES, FORFEITS. 
THE BANDMASTER 


Is an excellent game, and appears, from the uni- 
versal mirth it excites, to embody all the most popu- 
lar features of such games. The “ Bandmaster’ ma 
be represented bya aay. All the company is sea 
in a semicircle, having the bandmaster in the centre. 
Each member of the party assumes the character of 
a musician, a fiddler, flutist, trumpeter, cymbal 
player, drummer, ete. When all the players have 
chosen their instruments, and informed the band- 
master of their character, the latter begins by beat- 
ing his hands on his knees for a minute or “= 
company attentively imitating the movement. Then, 
without giving any notice whatever, he suddenl 
pectende to blow the reget, Seng the drum, clash 

he cymbals, or play the violin. The point of the 
me consists in the player whose instrument is 
sng, Pepreseaned by the bandmaster instantly leav- 
ing off beating his knees, and pretending to pay his 
own instrument. Neglect by any instrumentalist to 
take up the task the instant the bandmaster leads is 
punished by the payment of a forfeit. During the 
whole time of the performance, the of the com- 
pany, cater the one actually engaged in Specing 
he lead of the bandmaster, must continually bea 
their knees with their hands. The incessant move- 
ment is sufficiently fatiguing, particularly if much 
laughter is excited at the expense of backward per- 
formers in assuming their parts when the bandmas- 
ter changes the instrument. 


UNITED STATES MAIL 


Is another mirth-provoking game, demandin 
ceaseless attention. All the company is to be seat 
in a circle, with the postmaster in a convenient 
sition to observe every one’s movements. On a slip 
of paper, which he holds in his hand, the peeeacter 

tes down the name of each player and the name 
of the post town he or she represents. Thus we will 
say Mr. Smith represents *‘ Colorado,” Mr. White 
“ Albany,” Miss Brown “ Harrisburg,” Mrs. Robin- 
son “Chicago,” ete. Out-of-the-way i are the 
best to choose, for the mere fun the allusion causes. 
The chief aim of the game consists in two or three 
post towns being on the move at the same time to 

t into each other's paces? task which is rendered 

fficult. owing to a blindfolded person being in the 
middle of the circle ready to catch any one on the 
way across the circle. For instance, the tmaster, 
referring to the list, says: “‘The United States mails 
are between Colorado, Albany, and Harrisburg.” 
Thereupon the persons yap those localities 
rise from their seats, and make their -way to change 
places as carefully as they can, to escape the blind 
man. Whoever is caught in the attempt has to be 
blindfolded, and so on, as long as the game lasts. 


LE BOUQUET 


Is a very pretty game, and affords a good deal of 
fun if the company is so disposed. A gentleman or 
lady is asked by the leader of the game to choose the 
flowers of which his or her bouquet shall be com- 

We will suppose that a rose, Jessamine, mig- 
nonette, and geranium are chosen. As each flower 
is named, the leader writes on a slip of paper the 
name of some member of the company against each 
flower. No one is to see what is being written until 
the list iscomplete. The leader then reads aloud the 
names of the flowers, asking the owner of the bouquet 
what is to be done with their representatives. us 
the leader may ask: “ What will you do with the 
rose?” The owner may reply: “ Wear it in my 
hair.” Upon which the leader, turning to the a 

m whose name is written on the list, says: ‘“‘ Miss 

nd-so will wear you in her hair.” “What will 

ou do with the mignonette?” “Give it away or 
urn it.” may be the answer, ete. etc. The answers 
should not always be complimentary, lest the spirit 
af the game should be lost. The ri bon which ties 

e bouquet is the most interesting feature, and the 

estination of the ribbon is the crowning point of the 

e. Some person is generally chosen to represent 

e ribbon for whom the owner is known to have a 

ded preference or dislike. 


OUI OU NON 


Is one of those charming feux de société for which 
the French nation are so justly famous. It is quite 
eagy to play the game in English, the object being to 





avoid saying “yes” or “no” in an animated dia- 
logue. Ifeither of the speakers commits this error, 
the payment of a forfeit is demanded. Two ve 
pretty and very witty French ladies illustrated this 
game. The subject under discussion was the pay- 
ment for abonnet. One of the speakers represented 
the milliner, and the other the purchaser. Unfor- 
tunately, the bonnet -had not been paid for by the 
time agreed on, and its unbecoming shape, trim- 
ming, and general unsuitability to the fair wearer’ 
were ompeges asa ee for payment of the bill being 
deferred. The milliner became incensed at having 
her taste criticized, and in the warmth of the discus- 
sion retaliated upon her customer, pointed out the 
defects of her complexion and features, and fair] 
turned the tables on her. It is impossible to tell 
where the discussion might have ended had not the 
prohibited word at last n inadvertently uttered 
and the forfeit paid. As one of the ladies, fiush 
with the excitement which the argument had occa- 
sioned, remarked: “ Talking abcut bonnets is rather 
dangerous rom it is better to suppose that the 
purchase of a roll of lead isin question. One cannot 
say anes very personal about lead.” Kept with- 
in bounds, however, personal traits add zest to the 
game. 


“LE PETIT BON HOMME VIT ENCORE” 


Is a very animated game for little folks. Le petit 
bon homme is a paper spili, which is lighted and 
handed round by the company. The aim of each 
poco who takes the spill is to keep it alight while 

he above words are repeated, because the person in 
whose hand it goes out has to pay a forfeit. 


FORFEITS 


Are the penalty of most round games, and are 
sometimes very amusing games in themselves. As 
they occasion a good deal of interruption to the 
general mirth, it is not advisable to iet many ac- 
cumulate before they are “cried.” If long forfeits 
are in prospect, not more than two or three should 
be colle atatime. Most of the cotiliion figures 
are excellent as forfeits, and afford a pretty diversion 
from regular games. For example, a gentleman 
having to pay a forfeit takes his seat in the middle 
of the room, facing a looking-glass or holding a glass 
in his hand, by which he may see the face of each 
poreen who s behind him. His task is to choose 

he lady he likes best, and to waltz round the room 
with her. One by one the ladies of the company pass 
behind the forfeit payer, pausing for him to survey 
their features in his glass. The rejected ladies pass 
in front until the favorite is chosen, when the waltz 
terminates the penalty. 


OUR newspapers sometimes contain valuable pieces 
of information. Here is one:— 


“SERENADE —Mr. was last evening tendered 
by his friends a serenade, at his residence, on Twenty- 
third Street above Brown, the occasion being the 
fifth anniversary of his wedding. The C. C. Band 
furnished the music. The company was invited into 
the house, and was handsomely entertained by Mr. 








The above shows that we are not appreciated. We 
have been married over seven times five (the length 
of time of Mr. ), and yet nobody in all that 
time has tendered usaserenade. There is something 
remiss in this. Here is another: The workmen of 
Philadelphia tendered a certain citizen a silver pit- 
cher because he had his articles made by them. 
Another want of appreciation. No one has tendered 
us a silver pitcher because our furniture was made 
in this city. As Artemus Ward would have said, 
“Why is this thus ?” 





Miss VERITROO said: “If she had all the money 
ever paid for liquor, she could buy every foot of land 
in the world.” “Ver. likely,” replied a crusty old 
bachelor; “and if you had all the money paid by 
women for back hair, you could buy every drop of 
liquor in the world.” 


To the ladies, GopEy’s is invaluable.— Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 
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AMERICAN BRACKETED VILLA. 


Drawn expressly for Godey's Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Sormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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WE present in this number an illustration of an 
“ American Bracketed Villa,” designed for Joseph 
H. Page, — built oy him in the vicinity of 
Pittsburg. design itself is so beautiful and at- 
tractive as to ire no further embellishments from 
our pen. The difficulty with buildings of this descrip 
tion, where the principal features are duplicated on 
either side of a common centre, has been the lack of 
variety to afford a pleasing exterior. In the above 
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FIRST STORY. 


design the arrangement of the front porch, and the 
perfect proportion of the various parts, afford as 
grand.an outline as could be obtained by the more 


pro gs. 

The p the requirements of the 
is capable of addition to or deduction 
from, without materially altering the appearance of 
the whole. The back —— and conservatory 
might, for be dispe with, or a kitchen 
might be added in the rear of back stairs,and the 
space pow marked kitchen for a bedroom. The 





=> > = 


building would look well of either wood or brick. If 
of the latter, they should be rubbed down and 
ted. It would cost about $6000. We will furnish 
ull plans, working drawings, specifications, and 
bills of materials for one hundred and fifty dolla 
or pee and a half per cent. upon the estima 
cost. 
First Floor.—A entrance porch ; B hall, 8 feet wide ; 
C parlor, 14 feet 3 inches by 20 feet; D sitting-room, 





SECOND STORY. 


14 by 14 feet; E dining. sosm, 16 by 24 feet ; F kitchen, 
16 by 16 feet; H porches; J conservatory. 

Second Floor.—K chamber, 14 by 20 feet; L cham- 
ber, 14 by 14 feet; M chamber, 16 by 24 feet ; N cham- 
ber, 9 by 14 feet: O hall, 8 feet wide; P sewing-room, 
8 by 8 feet; R bath-room, 5 feet 2 inches by 10 feet. 

JOsH BILLINGS says, with a great deal of truth: 
“There is sum pholks in this world who spend their 
whole lives a-hunting after righteousness, and kant 
find enny time to practiss it.” 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Not knowing how and what to plant deters many 
from the enjoyment of a Flower Garden, and the 
neglected front yards and garden-beds tell the tale 
in rank weeds and grass, Where the expenditure of a 
little time and money would present a scene of 
beauty and joy, not only to the inmates, but to every 
passer-by. Mr. Robinson, a distinguished English 
horticulturist and author, who has recently visited 
this country, after admiring our beautiful parks and 
the magnificent scenery of our country, refers to the 
lack of taste in our country homes. We quote his 
words :— 

“Tam disheartened to see the houses, in nearly all 
parts of the country I have visited, as bald, and bare, 
and uninviting looking, from the absence of an 
trace of a garden, as the flank of a grim sea-rock. 
saw numbers of what appeared to be farmers’ or re- 
spectable mechanics’ houses with hateful, tall, green 
flowered weeds, leaning over the pathway to the 
door, ‘and no trace of any plant useful to man or 
beautiful. Now, I can conceive nothing more dreary 
than to live in the country and have no garden. To 
have no garden is to take the poetry and nearly all 
the charms away from country life; to have a gar- 
den is to have many friends continually near.” 

Now, we propose to offer a few hints for the for- 
mation of a Flower Garden. The first requisite is a 
good soil. Fresh sods from a pasture field, mixed 
with well-decomposed manure and leaf-mould, will 
be found suitable for nearly all plants, either in pots 
orinthe garden. A soil that is friable and will not 
bake. When the soil is of a clayey nature, an ad- 
mixture of sand will be beneficial. Let the amateur 
bear in mind that a fresh soil is absolutely necessary 
to grow plants to perfection. It is impossible to 
grow plants, especially Roses and Verbenas, in old 
worn-out soil, and this is the condition of the greater 
portion of town and suburban gardens. No amount 
of manure will restore the fertility of the soil. Where 
it is not practicable to renew the entire bed, holes 
can be dug about one foot deep and square, and filled 
up with fresh soil, in which the plants can be set. In 
looking over DREER’s Garden Calendar for 1871, we 
find on page 73an offer of one hundred plants for ten 
dollars, a beautiful assortment, which is carefully 
packed, and can be forwarded by express to the 
most distant parts of the country. The following is 
the assortment :— 

“Ten Everblooming Roses, twenty Verbenas, four 
Coleus, two Altermanthera, four Heliotrope, four 
Fuchsia or Ladies’ Eardrop, four Petunias, four Lan- 
tanas, four Pansies, two Scarlet Sage, one Rose- 
Colored Sage, five Geraniums, including the new 
Double ; also several beautiful foliage plants: Carna- 
tions, Pinks, Double Dahlias. Gladiolus. Tuberose, 
Tiger Flowers, etc. etc.—in short, such a collection 
as will ensure a continuous bloom throughout the 
entire season.” 

The above, with a dollar package of Annual Flower 
Seeds, which can be sown in the open ground during 
April, will afford you at all times an opportunity to 
cull a fragrant and beautiful bouquet for the draw- 
ing-room, or to send toa friend. The following are 
hardy and easily cultivated :— 

“Sweet Alyssum, White an , 

German ‘asters, China Pinks, Japon ine en 
Erysimum, Blue Ageratum, Blue Browallia, Gail- 
— = -_ Lobelia, Mignonette, Nasturtium 
warf, ox Drummondii, Se 
timate 

Let all who have the means cultivate a taste for 
flowers, and who is there in our favored land who 
cannot? The simplest flowers when well cared for are 
a source of pleasure. One of the charms of English 
rural life is the beautiful and well-kept gardens, not 
only of the rich, but of the poor and humble cottager. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
* VOL. LXXXII.—25 





THE Publisher of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
desires the address of every reader of GODEY’S 
Lapy’s Book, to whom he will send FREE a specimen 
number; or sent six months ‘*On TRIAL” to new sub- 
scribers for $1. Subscription price, $3 a year. Ad- 
dress S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 

—— 

A CINCINNATI contemporary tells of a charitable 
man in that city who keeps a pair of dogs chained at 
his front door, so that poor people who stop to “ get 
a bite’ can be accommodated without taking the 
trouble to go in the house. 


A WEALTHY bachelor married off hand a young 
lady whom he saw inspecting coal stoves at a fair. 
Since then you cannot get within forty feet of the 
stove department for the crowd of girls. Like unto 
the young girl who jumped over a fence just as a 
traveller was passing. Said traveller being very 
much pleased with her, married her. Wo traveller 
can now pass that road without seeing a young girl 
jump a fence. They stand in wait for all comers. 

BROWNEY.—" Well, I always make it a rule to tell 
my wife everything that happens.” 

SmITHkins.—* Oh, my dear fellow, that is nothing! 
I tell my wife of things that never happen at all.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 


tress. 
No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 


All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; <nd for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 


tage. 
Pope : rticular, when writing, to mention the town, 
commie, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 


made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their ——— at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. C. 8. S.—Sent articles by express January 
27th. 

Miss S. F.—Sent articies February 3d. 

R. B.—Sent patterns 9th. 

E. E. H.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. K. M.—Sent patterns 10th. 

. C. W.—Sent gloves by express 18th. 
G. W. B.—Sent gloves 18th. 

C. E. O.—Sent gloves 18th. 

Miss H. H. W.—Sent gloves 18th. 

Mrs. A. M. 8.—Sent articles 2ist. 

Mrs. R. J.—Sent patterns 21st. 

Miss V.—Sent articles 21st. 

Mrs. M. A. R.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Ingemisco.—Pronounced Go'teh; Russia, Alexan- 
der; Greece, George I; Austria, Francis Joseph; 
Turkey, Abdul Az Z; a copy of Faust can be pro- 
cured at any price from $% to $100. 

A Subscriber.—In this part of our country, we 
never have heard of emery | puff te till the hands 
were blistered. We think it would be any thing but 
puff paste after that. 

Anna.—If you send a stamp for reply, we will give 
you the real name of the authoress, and all the par- 
ticulars you require. For your eyes, consult your 
as wie we never give medical advice. 

rs. C, A. O.—We really do not know where to find 
it, and do not know who wrote it. Thank you for 
the remittance. ‘ 

M. F.—A box costs from $8 to $20, according to the 
quantity of materials in them. 

Maud.—Don’t eat or drink anything sweet, and 
avoid all articles that have starch in them, such as 
, potatoes, and several other vegetabies. 

Mrs. J. B. C.—The price includes all the patterns 
desired. 

Country Girl.—It would be impossible to answer 
all your questions here ; send stamp and address. A 
white French muslin, simply made with a colored 
silk overskirt, would be prettiest for you for the 
company. 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent groltentions for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., dy ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percen for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
a as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be } 4, 
Orders, accom by checks for the pro 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 


ey, Esq. 
No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 


mitting. 
Instructions to be as minute as ble, accompa- 


nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. en -~| ~ gota the trans- 
action must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1—Walking dress of ashes of rose-color silk 
poplin, made with two skirts, the lower one trimmed 
with a ruffle, headed by two bands of black velvet, 
edged with black Spanish lace. The upper skirt is 
cut pointed, looped up with tabs of the same, trimmed 
to correspond. Pointed basque waist, with pointed 
cape and open sleeves, trimmed to correspond. . Silk 
bonnet to match, trimmed with lace and pink roses. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of violet silk, the skirt trimmed with 
six narrow ruffles, the upper one finished with a band 
of velvet. Silk paletét of a lighter shade, forming 
an upper skirt, trimmed with fringe and ribbon; 
wide open sleeves. Purple silk hat, trimmed with 
lace, feather, and ribbon. 

Fig. 3—House dress. Underskirt of crimson silk, 
trimmed with a plaited quilling of the same. Over- 
skirt and waist of white cashmere ; the skirt is scal- 
loped out and looped at the side by a broad crimson 
sash, which is fastened front and back and brought 
down. Plain corsage, cut heart-shaped, trimmed with 
crimson silk ; coat’sleeves, with puff and ruffle at top. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of silk. The underskirt is 
of green and white striped ; the upper of plain green, 
trimmed with fringe and velvet; corsage of plain 
green. White cloth jacket, cut heart-shaped at 
throat, with revers of green velvet; open sleeves, 
with narrow velvet binding the same as on jacket. 
White chip gypsy bonnet, trimmed with green veivet. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of cuir-colored silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a plaited 
ruffle, with fan-shaped ornaments on every other 
plait. Brown silk casaque, trimmed with narrow 
lace and passementerie. Cuir-colored straw hat, 
trimmed with brown velvet and feather. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little boy of two years old, of 
white piqué, made with one skirt trimmed with a 
narrow muslin ruffle. Low waist, with a sacque of 
the same, open‘in front, and trimmed with a ruffle, 
and belt or ribbon sash around the waist. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of purple and white striped 
satin, made with two skirts; the lower one trimmed 
with three ruffles of purple silk; the upper one 
trimmed with two narrow ones, and looped at the 
sides, and fastened with a large bow, which extends 





across the back. Plain corsage, cut heart-shape ; 
coat sleeves, with ruffle at the hand. White straw 
gypsy flat, trimmed with purple velvet black lace 
and purple feather. 

Fig. 2—House dress of gray silk, made with one 
skirt, trimmed to simulate a court train; the front 
breadth is trimmed with a deep side plaiting, headed 
by a band of blue silk; the train part and front 
breadth are trimmed with a ruffle, headed by a band 
of silk. Plain corsage, trimmed with ruffie and silk 
to correspond ; coat sleeves. 

Fig. 3—Walking dress of black silk; the bottom 
part of underskirt being trimmed with bias bands 
of velvet, put on slanting, headed by a wide gimp, 
with a narrow plaited ruffie on each side of it; long 
overskirt, loeped up, and trimmed with gimp to cor- 
respond. Basque waist, with bretelles of gimp; coat 
sleeves. Black straw hat, trimmed with velvet and 
pink roses. White parasol, lined with pink silk. 

Fig. 4.—Walking costume of cuir-colored silk ; the 
lower skirt is trimmed with one ruffle, headed by 
fancy bows, made of green silk; the upper skirt is 
plain in front, cut in points, and a fold of green silk 
falling below them; the back breadths are composed 
of alternate ruffles of green and cuir color. The 
bodice is made of the two colors; coatsleeves. Cuir- 
colored straw hat, trimmed with green velvet and 
feather. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress of pink and white striped 
silk ; the lower skirt is trimmed with a band of the 
same, scalloped on each side, and bound with satin; 
the upper skirt and waist are of white and pink 
striped, and are scalloped and bound with satin. 
Low square corsage and open sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—Gypsy bonnet of gray chip, trimmed with 
gray velvet and blue flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of fine white straw, trimmed with 
lilac ribbon and white and lilac flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Bonnet of white silk, trimmed with green 
velvet, black lace, pink roses, and white feathers. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of brown straw, trimmed with 
brown leaves and ribbon. 

Fig. 10.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with black 
velvet and pink roses. 

Fig. 11.—Cap for little boy of glazed leather, with 
ribbon bow at back. 

Fig. 12.—Hat for boy of three years old, made of 
gray straw, trimmed with blue velvet. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Crépe collar and sleeve to match. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Hat of gray straw, trimmed with green 
velvet and small peacock’s feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Hat of fine white straw, bound and trimmed 
with blue velvet, with streamers of the same at the 
back ; trimmed with white lace, and white flowers 
in front. 

Fig. 3—Hat of white chip, trimmed with green 
velvet and field daisies. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of brown straw, trimmed with brown 
ribbon and leaves, with gauze veil over the face, 
which can also be thrown over the hat at pleasure. 

Fig. 5.—Gypsy hat of fine Leghorn, trimmed with 
straw-colored ribbon and scarlet flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Black Neapolitan hat, trimmed with black 
silk, lace, and green flowers. 

Fig. 7.—The Emilia paletot, made of white cordu- 
roy, bound with blue velvet, and edged with blue silk 
fringe. 

Fig. 8.—Ladies’ sacque of black silk, trimmed with 
knotted fringe, and headed by bands of the same 
piped with white satin. 

Fig. 9.—Waterproof cloak, trimmed with a plaited 
quilling of the cloth, finished with a narrow braid. 

Fig. 10.—Ladies’ waterproof cloak, made to wear 
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over a dress, or to make a costume of itself. The 
cape is trimmed with worsted fringe. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—The Louise house jacket, made of 
white or black cashmere, braided with gilt braid, 
and edged with fringe. It is without sleeves, and 
can be worn over a dress, or a white waist of muslin 
or cashmere, as fancy dictates. Diagrams are given 
in the work-department. Length of back from neck 
to end of point 2444 inches; width across shoulders 
in back 17 inches; length of front 13 inches; depth 
from armhole to end of point under arm 17 inches. 

Fig. 13.—Casaque of embroidered net, trimmed 
with thread lace and black velvet. It is to be worn 
over a light silk dress, and for an old dress can be 
made very serviceable. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for a little girl, of blue silk poplin, 
made with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a 
ruffle and puff of the same. The upper skirt is 
trimmed with a band of blue and white striped silk. 
Plaited corsage, trimmed to correspond ; coat sleeves. 
White straw hat, trimmed with blue velvet. 

Figs. 15 and §.—Fashionable modes of arranging 
the hair. Fig. 15 has two coils down the centre, with 
a twisted coil surrounding it, with a comb at the top. 
Fig. 16 is made in a heavy coil, and twisted in and 
out, with a braid across the front. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Fashionable sleeves. 

Fig. 19.—Linen chemise, trimmed with embroidery. 

Fig. 20.—This bow is made of pink satin. In the 
centre there is a cluster of ends of gold cord, each 
terminating with a gold bead: two small peacock’s 
feathers, and a blue and gold enamelled bird, are 
added as decorations. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Front and back view of sacque 
for a little girl of eight years, made of white cloth, 
trimmed with chenille fringe and a narrow silk braid. 

Figs. 23 and 24.—Fashionable bonnet frames. 





RIDING HABITS. 
(See Engravings, Page 322.) 

Fig. 1.—Boy’s suit of navy blue cloth, made with 
Knickerbocker pants and blouse with yoke. Straw 
hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Riding habit of very dark blue cloth, made 
with coat waist, trimmed with buttons; coat sleeves. 
Beaver hat, with blue grenadine veil. 

Fig. 3.—Riding habit of black cloth, made with plain 
corsage, with revers turned back at throat, and white 
habit shirt inside. A row of buttons extends down 
the front of waist and skirt. Beaver hat and veil. 

Fig. 4.—Habit of invisible green cloth, made with 
round waist in front and basque in back; cut open 
in front, with revers and white vest; coat sleeves, 
with deep cuffs trimmed with velyet. Beaver hat 
and green veil. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Owr1ne to the cold season which has continued so 
late this spring, goods have not been opened as early 
as usual, and the styles have not been as yet fully 
decided upon. 

Silks take the first place in the scale of dress goods, 
and this season are especially pretty, the prices being 
lower than for some time past. We do not wish our 
readers to misunderstand us, and imagine silks can 
be bought for a mere nothing, for such is not the 
case; but in comparison to the prices of the past 
year (which have been very high), they are reasona- 
bie. Black silks retain all their old popularity, and, 
although colored suits are worn, no lady considers 
her wardrobe complete without at least one hand- 
some suit of black silk; in fact, many ladies wear 
nothing else, allowing the bonnet, or hat, gloves, and 
scarf, to be the only color worn. Black silks are 





seen in all qualities from as low as $1.50 per yard to 
$20. The former are partly cotton, or of a poor 
quality of silk, which, after a few times wearing, be- 
comes defaced,’ catches the dust, and looks worse 
than a good quality that has been worn a year. A 
suit of the Buffalo brand of alpaca is far more de- 
sirable than a poor silk; it looks well as long as it 
wears, and the gloss on itat a short distance makes it 
look like silk. Ruifies, quillings, fringed-out ruches, 
and plaitings are the favorite trimmings where the 
material is used. Gimps, fringe, and velvet are also 
extensively used ; the latter, although heavy looking, 
still meets with favor witha few. A beautiful but 
frail trimming is ruffles of silk fringed out very 
deeply, and very slightly gathered where they are 
put on; a fringed out ruche heads each ruffle. 

In colored silks, we notice stripes and small plaids 
and checks, which are always worn and look ladyliks 
and genteel without making an expensive dress. 
Plain colored silks in all the many shades of fawn 
and gray are popular for street dresses; they are 
mostly made of two shades of the same, or of two 
good contrasting colors. The striped silks are of 
delicate gray, fawn, or white, with stripes of blue, 
green, brown, black, or lilac. These stripes are 
broad, and narrow, the two together, and, in fact, in 
all styles that stripes were ever known to assume. 

Poplins rank next in beauty. The silk poplin for 
summer wear is light in texture, and has all the ap- 
pearance of a handsome silk without being as expen- 
sive; silk of the same shade is used for trimming. 
The Japanese poplins are a thin, wiry goods, pretty 
to look at in the piece, but wear stringy and look de- 
faced with a few times wearing; they are not worth 
purchasing except in party colors, where they make 
a handsome, cheap, and for evening wear a service- 
able dress, as a dress of that kind cannot be worn 
much before it becomes soiled. There are a large 
number of wool and silk, all wool, and wool and cot- 
ton goods that bear the name of poplins, the gene- 
rality of which wear very poorly, and do not pay for 
the labor and money paid for making them. 

French chintzes are not as much seen as in years 
gone by; percales have taken their place, and can be 
seen in all the delicate tints in plain goods; in white 
and colored stripes, white and plain colored grounds, 
with tiny bouquets, dots, squares, diamonds, and stars 
scattered over them. 

Ordinary calicoes have reached their old time price 
of twelve and a half cents per yard; and an endless 
variety of white grounds, with small black figures 
over them, are seen. They wash well, and make a 
neat, serviceable morning dress for a lady, with the 
addition of a colored necktie at the throat. 

For small children, piqués will this month be made 
up. They are an inexpensive dress, the principal ex- 
pense and trouble being the constant doing up which 
they require, but this is a trifling consideration, for 
after they are done up, they are like new again. 

Braiding, embroidery, galloons, and braids, with 
plain muslin ruffles, are the trimmings most used ; all 
white is the most popular, as it always washes well, 
which cannot be said of all the colors which we notice. 

White corduroy is again used for sacques. Those 
persons who were obliged to lay them aside for the 
cold blasts of winter can again resume them. For 
children we consider them particularly pretty; they 
wash nicely, and can be done up at home with very 
little trouble. For ladies they are nice for cool days 
for riding, and are convenient where an extra wrap 
is desired; they are also very nice for breakfast 
sacques. 

Skirts of dresses, both for street and house wear, 
are ruffled on the back breadths. A black gros grain 
skirt has an apron trimming of velvet bands or gimp. 
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The rest of the skirt widths are entirely covered with 
flounces with fringed out edges. Gros grain basque, 
with vest. There is, of course, no overskirt. For 
evening dresses these ruffies are of two contrasting 
colors. These narrow flounces on the back of the 
skirt make a dress gracefully bouffant behind, and 
the untrimmed front is as flat as fashion requires. 

How to make a trained black silk, is the inquiry of 
many correspondents. The most elegant seen lately 
dispense with overskirts and flounces, having merely 
a plain skirt, gored front and sides, with three full 
back breadths without ornament, unless an elaborate 
tablier is formed. One lately seen has a train over two 
yards long, shortened to the stylish demi-length by 
tapes under the belt tied to others in the seams of 
the back breadths three-quarters of a yard below, 
making two irregular bouffant puffs like wings. 
Straight across the broad front width are nine rows 
of thread lace slightly full, and each row headed by 
a cord passementerie passed down the front, around 
the point, and edging the entire corsage. In this 
dress, thread lace was ised, but guipure and the 
duechesse are very stylish, the latter producing a 
beautiful effect. Young ladies wear black duchesse 
lace over white blonde lace, or eise white plaited tar- 
latane on Diack silk dresses. 

Very fanciful aprons are in style abroad. The de- 
sign is toform an elegant tablier for plainly trimmed 
but rich silk dresses. Many are made of black vel- 
vet, with lace garniture; others are of silk, laden 
with braiding, embroidery, and jet. 

Extremely pretty indoor jackets are made with 
short cut-up basques in front, and one long rounded 
basque at the back, on which two revers are joined. 
The entire jacket is edged with floss fringe, and 
lined throughout with silk of the same color. The 
sleeves, which are of the pagoda form, are very wide 
and pointed, and are likewise trimmed with floss 
fringe. They can be made in white, blue, pink, or 
mauve cashmere. But the most elegant jackets for 
indoor wear are made of China crépe, and the colors 
preferred are saffron-yellow, caroubier-red, and 
black; silk passementerie, with gold intermixed, is 
used for the trimming. When black China crépe is 
used, it is embroidered with flowers, worked with 
thick brilliant silk, or with leaves veined with gold. 
Very pretty ribbed braid of a checked gold and black 
pattern is also used on black crépe jackets. The 
plain gold braid is now considered commen, as it has 
been so lavishly employed on dresses and mantles of 
all descriptions ; in fact, it has been quite abused. 

China crépe sashes are now much used with dresses 
intended for outdoor wear. They are wide scarfs, 
which are knotted in an unstudied manner in the 
back. China crépe is such a soft material that it 
lends itself readily to tunics, cravats, sashes, jackets, 
etc., and always with advantage. 

Braiding is the fashionable trimming for children’s 
clothing. Rich thick patterns, like heavy embroi- 
dery, are braided on plain color dresses, in soutache 
or star braid the color of the dress. The skirts are 
but little gored, and are box-plaited to a plain waist 
that fastens behind. A belt with square tab makes 
, this look dressy. Both high and low-necked waists 
are worn ; the latter being made comfortable on cool 
days by underwaists of tucked and puffed muslin. 

The kilt suits worn by little boys still in dressesare 
prettily ornamented this season with diamond-shaped 
gilt buttons. They are made of blue, gray, or light- 
colored plaids or wash goods. Black braid bind- 
ing is the only trimming. Two rosettes are placed 
on the skirt on the right side, just where the plaits 
are left off, and the front becomes plain. 

With the new shaped bonnets and hats, the veil 
fashionably worn is a yard of black dotted net, or of 





plain large meshed Brussels, hemmed all around, 
with a string in one end, or else one of the new steel 
springs, to fasten it around the front of the hat. 
The veil should not be very wide, as it must pass 
smoothly over the face, and hang without gathers. 
Thread veils, with narrow wrought borders of this 
shape, are also worn. A thread lace an inch wide 
surrounds many veils.” 

In parasols for ordinary wear, the unbleached 
linen-color pongee is the favorite material, lined 
with pink, blue, green, or lilac silk. For full dress, 
lace lined with colored silk, and handsome handle, 
is most worn. 

Bonnets have become visible, tangible things, large 
enough to form a covering for the head, and are 
likely to increase in size. The close half gypsy, half 
cottage shapes still remain in vogue, and are gradu- 
ally superseding round hats. They are universally 
becoming, and ladies say have “ character ;” are d@is- 
tingué looking, and are quite as convenient as round 
hats, since they fit the head closely, and may be re- 
moved without disarranging the hair. Gypsies are 
not worn as far forward as formerly. They show a 
little of the parted hair above the forehead, and fit 
snugly over the top of the drooping ehatelaine of 
massive plaits. Chip and English straw gypsies, 
trimmed with black velvet and ostrich tips, are seen 
for early spring wear. Some of these have a straw 
eurtain or cape, others have a velvet curtain, and 
again others leave the chatelaine exposed. Black 
straws are also used, and not smooth straws only, 
but the serviceable rough-and-ready. Later in the 
season velvet and feathers will be too heavy, and 
thick repped ribbons, with the fine French flowers 
now so little used, will be restored. Very large 
flowers, especially great crushed roses, with browned 
leaves, are stylish ; also wreaths of violets, and vines 
of ivy. Donna Maria gauze, black, white, and 
colored, will also be used in the way of ruches and 
searfs. Ladies who buy three or four bonnets at 
once should supply themselves with one of black 
lace for intermediate seasons. Nothing can be hand- 
somer for early spring. These are extremely stylish 
when trimmed with ostrich tips of Niles green, blue, 
or rose color, instead of the tea roses and pink flowers 
so long worn. Ladies who object to any color per- 
mit richly carved jets and a black ostrich tip for 
garniture. 

Crinoline, or rather the hoop skirt, is superseded 
by the tournure. This tournure or bridle is made 
very large, rising high above the hips, and extend- 
ing the dress skirts to such a size that they hang 
away from the person, and look as round as if hoops 
were worn. Dress skirts, to fall gracefully over the 
tournure, must be made very full behind and at the 
sides. The tournure is made with hoops, either with 
muslin or crinoline over them. Persons who do not 
desire to have their dresses to stand out so much 
around the hips still continue to wear a moderate- 
sized hoop skirt, which makes the dress hang more 
uniform. 

Ladies of fashion in Europe find fault with the 
chatelaine braids that fall so low behind as to soil 
the dress, and are returning to classic styles of hair- 
dressing, modelling their coiffures after those of an- 
tique statues. The most successful imitation is of 
the beautiful head of Pysche, with the slightly 





waved hair low on the forehead, drawn back from ° 


the temples, and confined by a fillet of ribbons, while 
clustered ringlets fall back from the top of the head. 
It is predicted that we will return to the purely 
Greek style—a severely plain Grecian twist at the 
back, and smooth bands in front. Great, great would 
the change be from the present style of coiffure of 
our many would-be belles. Time alone will show. 
FASHION. 
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I re - member the day, Though now 
this wide world left all a - _ Jone, To beg 
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child, As der through. 
child, As der through. 





3. Mother dear, why did you die 
And go away from me? 
Leaving me here a motherless one, 
A child of charity? 
Would this weary life was done 
And I was in my grave, 
I am tired of wandering here 
I’m worse than any slave. 
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FOR LITTLE GIRLS FROM SIX TO TEN YEARS OLD. 
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